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PREFACE 


“Tt is not necessary,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, “that 
‘man should forbear to write till he has discovered some 
truth unknown before; he may be sufficiently useful by 
only diversifying the surface of knowledge, and luring the 
rind by anew appearance to a seond view of those besuties 
which it had passed over inattentively before.” 

T trust, in this my telling over the story of Japan, in how- 
over sketchy a fashion, I have done at least this. If I have 
been fortunate enough to accomplish something more, by 
the inclusion of matters hitherto but scantly noted, I owe it 
to the kindness of many friends, both Japanese and Amer- 
ican. 

Especially I wish to acknowledge the assistance given by 
that truly great historian of things Japanese, Dr. Y. Haga, 
to whom I have the pleasure of dedicating’ this book. I 
‘would remember also a friend, alas, no more in the flesh, 
Mr. C. 8. Amel, of the University of Tokyo and the Uni- 
versity of Commerce, Tokyo. My sincerest thanks again 
aro duo to my colleague at the University of Washington, 
Professor Eldon Grifin, whose help has been of the most 
practical vort. He has not only read the manuscript more 
than once, but has made the r.vst valuable suggestions. I 
‘owe much also to the cordial codperation of the publishers 
‘who have forwarded to me many hints which I have been 
glad to use. I can only regret that, with such assistance 
‘given, the book is not better than itis, 

Hensexr H. Gow, 
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AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


INTRODUCTION 
‘WHY ovvpy saraxzse musToy? 


“Long, long ago, in the good old days before the hairy 
faced and pale-cheeked men from over tho Sea of Great 
Peace came to Japan; before the black coal smoke and the 
‘morting iron horse scared the white heron from the rice 
fields; before black erows and fighting sparrows, which fear 
‘not men, perched on telegraph wires, or even a railway was 
thought of, there lived two frogs—one in a well in Kyoto, 
‘the other in a lotus-pond in Osaka, forty miles away.” * 

‘Thus begins the famous story which relates how these 
frogs set out, each from its own home, to explore the won- 
ders of the other city. They arrived st last at a point mid- 
way between Kyoto and Osaks, and then, each standing 
‘erect on his hind legs, proceeded to get a first sight of the 
strange town ahead. Alas, since frogs have their eyes at the 
back of their heads, in each ease tho vision was backward 
‘tumed and neither frog saw aught but the city from which 
hohad started. Is it wonderful that they turned sadly back, 
convinced that Kyoto was but the replica of Osaks and 
Osaka of Kyoto? To this day the frog in the well knows 
not and believes not in the great ocean.” 

‘Tho great nations living on either side of the Ses of the 
Great Peace in some respects are not unlike these frogs of 
the story, At least of ourselves we may confidently affirm 
that in looking out upon other countries we have more or 
less persistently used the eyes in the back of our heads. In 
‘consequence, we have as a rule seen little except what was 
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familiar to ourselves. Hence, in spite of the fact that our 
‘own national history has all along been moving in the direo- 
tion of the Orient, our conception of that history has re- 
mained painfully provincial. We have, to a degree perhaps 
greater than in the ease of any other great mation, lacked 
‘the international consciousness. 

Is it not time for us to give up being the “frog in the 
well”? Is it not time for us to move forward, with “eyes 
front,” to make the acquaintance of our neighbors across 
tho sea? 

Tt has long been startling, to those who have perceived 
hhow continuously the development of our destiny has re- 
lated us to tho Orient, to realize that the vast majority of 
‘our fellow citizens—upon whose intelligence, in the long. 
run, the success of our foreign policy must depend—know 
Tittle or nothing about Japan and the Japanese beyond what 
1 few tourists have reported. 

‘Even as to the Japanese within our own boundaries ig- 
norance is startlingly rife. It hes been so even during 
‘gitations which one supposed must perforce disseminate 
some few crumbs of pertinent information. For example, 
in 1923, when interest in the Immigration Bill was at its 
height, a questionnaire was addressed to the senior classes 
of the Seattle high schools in which the first question was: 
“How many Japanese are there in the United States?” Of 
the answers received 52 per cent reported inability to an- 
swer, while the remaining 48 per cent gave figures all the 
‘way from four thousand to twenty millions? “If they do 
these things in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?” If high-school boys and girls on the Pacific coast 
‘think that there are twenty million Japenceo in the United 
States, what chimeras may not their fears conjure up a8 
‘among the possibilities of the other side of the ocean? 
‘What kind of foreign policy, moreover, as far as Japan is 


"Paul W. Terry, Schook and Society, Oct. 0,12 
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concerned, are they most likely to press upon eubservient 
politicians who have no more knowledge of the subject 
‘themselves? 

‘After thia it is almost unnecessary to mention the less 
specific forms of ignorance. They reveal aa startling a di- 
‘vergence from the facts as the Chineso geographer's account 
of the Stato of Rhode Island, “famous for ite Colossus” 
To console tho unlearned American, however, it may be 
pointed out that even H. G. Wells, in his Outline of Hia- 
tory, tells us that the fleet of Commodore Perry anchored 
off Kyoto, 

In general terms, it is impossible not to agree with a re- 
‘cent statement of Mr, Nakamura, when he says: “I have 
been astonished at how little the people of Japan and 
America know of each other. The majority of the Ameri- 
‘ean people are go ignorant of Japan that some of them with 
‘whom I talked in Ameries asked me if Japan has any 
electric trams or steam trains.” * 

Of course, such ignorance as prevails is not without its 
‘explanation and even its excuse. Japan was not so much 
1 a name, even to Europe, until after the return of Marco 
Polo from China in 1295. The Xipangu, moreover, which 
at this epoch first touched the imagination of the West, was 
nothing more actual or direct than a Genoese transcription 
of a Venetian’s memory of a country he had heard about 
whilst in China, When the first edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was published in 1768, twenty-five words were 
all thet was requited to tell what was known about Japan. 
It is enlightening to note the diflerenco in the thirteenth 
dition, When, in 1853, Commodore Perry was sent to 
reopen Japan to the West, the general opinion of the sig- 
nificance of such an expedition may be gathered from the 
feet that a correspondent of the Baltimore Sun wrote from 
Washington: “Tt will sail about the same time with Rufus 


‘Tran Pocifo (Tokyo), March 13, 1028. 
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Porter's aérial ship.” Another contemporary newspaper 
declared: “For ourselves we look forward to [the] result 
with some such interest as we might suppose would be awak- 
ened among the generality, were a balloon to soar off to one 
of the planets under the direction of some experienced 
séronaut.” 

‘Since that memorable occasion, the United States has 
‘been very busily employed in occupying the spacious her- 
‘itage unfolding itself to new generations between the At- 
antic and the Pacific. It is, therefore, not altogether 
strange to find that the vision of John Ledyard and others 
like-minded beckoned for long in vain and that the states- 
manship of Seward had to await our own time for its full 


appreciation. 

‘But now the matter appears in a different light. Ttis the 
uty of our own age both to lament its ignorance and to 
apply the proper remedy. If the question as to the where- 
fore of the duty must be eo put as to be categorically an- 
‘swered, itis not hard to do 60, 

‘There are few modern nations with so unanswerable = 
claim for historical appreciation as Japan. Only a few 
‘months ago, Dr. Solf, the German Ambassador at Tokyo 
‘and President of the Asiatic Society of Japan, declared that 
“practically all the intellectual currents of the world have 
found their way to Japan.”* ‘To Americans, of course, the 
chief emphasis is rightly placed upon the close association 
of the two countries which geography and destiny together 
have made inevitable, On the one hand; Japan represents 
the last outpost of eastward-marching Asia, The Japs- 
nese are the frontiersmen of Asiatic history. And, on the 
other hand, Ameries, in its march towards the Pacific, rep- 
resents that fulfillment of destiny of which Mr. and Mra. 
Greenbie have written so picturesquely in Gold of Ophir. 
As Mr. K. 8, Inui puts it: “The Now Englanders are the 


*TramPocife (Tokyo), Apel 24, 1004, 
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frontiersmen of the Englanders. . . , Middle-Westerners 
are the frontiersmen of the New Englanders; and the people 
of the Pacific Coast are the frontiersmen of the Middle- 
Westerners.”* So Japan and the United States are being 
pushed by a force greater than themselves, even by the 
force of human movements back beyond the beginnings 
of history, into neighborhood which should be beneficial 
to all mankind, It is clear that the two frogs of our fable 
are not intended to remain in their well. 

Bat it is not merely to “look one another in the face” 
that these two peoples are brought to confront one another 
to-day. In his last address at Tokyo, Mr. Cyrus Woods, the 
American Ambassador to Japan at the time of the earth- 


mutually good 
relations. There is every reason why this should be, for 
the sdvantage of each. An old Japanese story tells of Ebisu, 
‘who lived on an island and ate fish, and Daikoku, who Tived 
fon the mainland and ate nothing but rice. ‘There was a 
‘wonderful result from their coming together and finding 
‘out that fish and rice went well together. In like manner, 
America and Japan have everything to gain from the in- 
creased association of which we speak. There will be gain 
to the material interests which urge the promotion of 
commerce; gain through the intellectual curiosity which 
holds nothing that is human to be alien; gain especially in 
all the spiritual sympathy which reaches out invisible 
hhands across the-dividing seas. 

Upon the realization of this common interest and re 
Isted destiny much more depends than the immediate ma- 
terial advantage of the United States. The two confront- 
ing civilizations are brought inescapably together at the 
‘present juncture to servo not only their own imperial in- 
‘erests, but to promote the peace and prosperity of the hue 


‘*"K. & Inu, Tha Unsolved Problem of the Pocfe,p. 1. 
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man race, If the great commonwealths around the Pacific 
tim bavo so far grown up under a policy of fear, itis given 
‘to Japan and the United States, in harmony with one an- 
other, to supersede this fear by a policy of trust. Whether 
‘we will it or not, the peace of the Pacific isin our own keep 
ing. Wo brought about relations with Japan by our own 
insistency, and we cannot shirk the responsibility which the 
‘existence of those relations now entails. All our arguments 
‘about nonentanglements in Europe have no bearing upon 
‘our responsibilities in the Orient. ‘To quote Mr. Woods 
gain: “I think it is no exaggeration to say in conclusion 
that upon the friendship and eodperation between Japan 
‘and the United States the future of mankind may well some 
day depend.” 

‘Already the interchanges of cultural influence have been 
symbolically significant, Some years ago the Japanese 
‘made a gift of their famous pink-blossomed cherry trees to 
‘the national capital, Washington. The first attempt was 
‘failure, on account of a certain infection which destroyed 
the trees. But the second experiment fared better, and 
now the cherry trees bloom as beautifully at Washington 
as though they nourished no grievance against the Amer- 
fcan Congress. So it will be with other interchanges of 
East with West and West with East, ‘There may be inei- 
dents connected with the first endeavors to secure reci- 
procity which seem to make the effort desperately unprom- 
ising. Yet patience and perseveranco will always in the 
end bring about the needed understanding: 

T have left till the last some plea for the study of Jeps- 
nese history on the ground of its own intrinsic interest and 
hbuman value, The saying of Fustel de Coulanges, “L’his- 
toire ne sert @ rien,” certainly has no application to Japan. 

Where else have we so continuous a dynastic history? 
ts beginnings may seem modem as compared with the 
hoary antiquity of Japan's great continental neighbor. But 
the insularity of the Island Empire has wafeguarded ber 
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from foreign conquest and from dynastio chango in such 
‘way as to make her history unique as the history of Chins 
can never be, In spite of its many cultural borrowings, 
from China and elsewhere, Japan has remained all sloog 
‘rue to itself. “What would you do,” it was once asked of = 
prominent Japanese Confucianist, “if an army were to in- 
‘vade Japan with Confucius as generalissimo and Mencius aa 


‘of Mencius in brine.” ‘That is the spirit of Yamato Dama- 
hii which has burned undimmed for two and a balf mil- 
Jennivms, 

Where else has gathered to the support of throne such 
‘patriotism as that of the istend people who in the Thirteenth 
Century repulsed the hordes of Kublai Khan and in raodern 
times set at nought the armed might of imperial Russis? 
Tt was the resistance of whole people, as conspicuous 
‘among the peasantry and fisher folk as among the bushi 
(Cknights’), nay, the resistance of winds and waves 2s well, 
0 that “the divine wind of Ise” seems the voice of Jepan's 
‘own soul, the spirit of her mighty dead, 

Or, again, where Nature has been crue instead of kind, 
‘and typhoons and earthquakes have shaken the frail island 
hhome of this heroio race, how courageously has adversity 
beea accepted and how triumphantly has it been sur- 
mounted! To know something of the history of Japan 
from this point of view alone niust be to multiply the eym- 
pathy which all-men felt in those dark days of September, 
1923, 

‘Where, we may ask once again, has there been revealed 
‘8 greater amount of political eapacity for the transforma- 
tion of the government machinery to suit the changing 
times and conditions? To accomplish #o much by evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary methods is no little 
achievement, “Broadening out from precedent to prece- 
deat,” we see the development of Japanese constitutional 
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government, until the descendant of the Sun Goddess, 
‘with no impairment of prestige, becomes the honored 
head of a modem democracy.* It is surely one of the 
‘most wonderful things about Japenese history thet the 
ation has been thus able to adjust itself successfully to 
the many successive erises which have marked its emer- 
‘gence into the full responsibility of international life. Over 
and over again has come to the outsider tho temptation to 
think of new wine as being poured into old bottles. ‘The 
Enpire of Japan has faced many of those new occasions 
Which bring new duties in their train, Yet the moderniza- 
tion of Japan has been achieved without violent shock, 
‘even though the throwing over of ancient privileges in- 
volved at times sacrifices on the part of the ruling clans 
which are almost unerampled in history, 

Lastly, in what national history have we more varied 
sand forceful examples of personality? We shall find grest 
figures who are not outstatured in any assombly, however 
‘august, There are emperors and priests, saints and sages, 
heroes and heroines, warriors and recluses, artists and arti- 
‘sans, novelists and poets, commoners and nobles, the equal 
in intellectual, moral, and spiritual attainment of some of 
the very greatest our laboring planet has brought forth. 
‘Sometimes they blend themselves, without thought of self, 
‘with the rocks and streamlets of Nippon; sometimes like tho 
separate petals of Dante's great White Rose of Bliss, they 
detach themselves for sepafate service, exch revealing the 
possession of a soul and # voice. 

‘Tho study of history (and a fortior’ the writing of his- 
tory) is under no circumstances an easy matter. “Histori- 
ceal accuracy,” says a recent writer, “is, in fact, the most 
fleeting of vanities.” No one ean read Professor Allen 
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Johnson's The Historian and Historical Evidence without 
realizing tho ease with which one may acquire “a whole- 
some skepticisin respecting the alleged facts of history.” 
History, according to Wendell Phillips, “is for the most 
art an idle amusement, the day-dream of pedante and 
‘triflers” ‘The story of Sir Walter Releigh’s despair at writ- 
ing a history of the world sfter trying in vain to discover 
‘the facts as to something which occurred just outside his 
‘dungeon door in the Tower is views jeu by comparison with 
‘the results attained in modern psychology classrooms. 

‘This is particularly pertinent in respect to the history of 
Japan, since, for several reasons, the critical study of this 
has scarcely begun, Old-time historians were discouraged 
from too close an investigation of early happenings, the in- 
terpretation of which might be regarded as politically indis- 
‘ereet. Moreover, the critical spirit had hardly been 
‘swakened even to the using of the materials awaiting in- 
‘vestigation. That an immense amount of work has to be 
done in the first-hand study of documents was made plain 
‘to the writer when the venerable doyen of Japanese his- 
‘torians was good enough to go over some of the material 
here presented. ‘The patient insistence on accurney with 
‘which Dr. Haga helped in the verification of a number of 
the matters here treated will never bo forgotten. Tt is 
hhoped that the assistance thus generously given may be 
recognizable in the following peges. 

But, apart altogether from sh accuracy so difficult at the 
resent time to-attain, it may be sincerely urged that any 
hhonest attempt to tell the story of Jepan is worth the 
making. In the jungles of Central Africa travelers use boys 
whom they call “dew-<riers,” to go ahead through the drip- 
ping grass to prepare the way. Devr-driers havo their justi- 
fication in tho exploration of the jungles of history. If 
the dampening criticism they attract makes it even a little 
easier for those who follow, they havo not altogether lost 
their day at set of sun. 
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Within the huroble limits which itis intended to observe 
‘in this volume itis to be hoped we shall not, by overdaring 
speculation, go so far astray as to make altogother useless 
the summary of some twenty-five centuries of a singularly 
‘moving piece of the human story. Every successive wave 
of Oriental thought has, in besting against the national 
consciousness left on this story its ripple of sand. If, there- 
fore, as Tnazo Nitobe has esid, “the very lost races are a 
palimpsest to be deciphered with a loving eye," how much 
‘more interesting must be the study of a nation which is, not 
merely “‘a museum of Asiatic civilizations,” but a people in 
the very vanguard of advancing men. 

‘Thero is an old Japanese play known as “The Pillow of 
Kantanu.” The priest Rosei comes to a wonderful palace 
‘where is prepared the elixir which extends life to  millen- 
nium. He drinks and lays his head upon the enchanted 
cushion. Then immediately around him dance the eeasons 
and the years, ench treading on the other’s heels. As soon 
‘a9 the chorus cries: “Tis Spring, for hark the birds are 
calling!” comes the response: “Tis Autumn, see, the 
Jeaves aro falling!” So at last Rosei wakes to find his 
‘millennia gone "the dream of since whl wating for 


Fa, o,f isd of an cine eve 0 the pron, 
must lay our heads upon the Pillow of Kantanu, passing 
swiftly through the centuries which roll themselves up be- 
hhind us. Yet wo need not 6n this account imagine we sre 
merely dreaming. Rather we are sharing something which 
already in the past and in the present, and still more, in all 
robsbility, in the future, is part of that international, com- 
mon life, from which we ean in no wise escape. 

Past and futuro aro indeed so subtly interrelated that wo 
cannot have sympathy with the one without the other. 
‘There is but little ground for believing that any foreign 
policy which has no root in the past will avail to solve the 
Problems of the future. 
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‘Tho Japanese aro fond of going to visit the cherry bloe- 
‘soms when the lovely petals are falling all around in flurries 
of pink and fragrant snow. ‘These flurries are instantly 
gathered up and swept along the avenues by the winds of 
the new spring. But Japanese love the perishing blooms 
because they speak of the countless lives which have blos- 
somed and withered in the past to give Nippon her fame 
among the nations. And, loving this, they love also to go, 
‘when the winter is as yet scarce departed from the earth, to 
view tho plum blossoras. ‘These have hardly emerged from 
the blackened branches which reach out stark through sleet 
‘and rain, But the Japanese love these adventurous blooms 
‘which challenge the future, since they speak prophetically 
of the glory and the beauty which are still to come. 

From the other side of the world, we may gain a delight 
all our own from the lives which have been lived of old 
‘and from the thought of that future whose promise has as 
yet but begun to peep. So shall we get to know of our- 
selves something of the passion and the power hidden within 
‘the phrase, Yamato Damashii ("The Soul of Japan). 


CHAPTER I 
Pane 


“Chipangu is an island towards the east in the high seas, 
Sftcen hundred miles distant from the continent: and a 
‘very good island it is"* In these words the 
famous Venetian traveler, Marco Polo, lifts Thesme 
the veil which had hitherto hidden the farthest 
eastern Empire from the eyes of Europe, The name, as 
siiven by the Venetian, or rather by his Genoese amanuensis, 
represents his recollection of three Chinese words, namely, 
jih (‘sun’), pen (‘aroot’), and kuo (‘a kingdom’). ‘Together 
‘they give us, not unpoetically, “The Kingdom of the 
Sunrise.” Our own word “Japan” is either derived from 
this or, more probably, from Jepang or Japun, the Malay 
rendering of the Japanese Ni-hon or Nippon, which is the 
‘Japanese pronunciation of the first two of the three Chinese 
syllables quoted above. 

‘The Japanese generally prefix to the word Nippon the 
adjective’ Dai (‘Great’). This designation seems to bave 
been first used officially about ap, 670, but other designs 
tions occur, particularly in poetry. One is Yamato (‘the 
Mountain Portal’), a name made familiar in the famous 
oem of Motoori.. Another literary name is O-mi-kuni 
(the Great August Kingdom’). Somo high-flown sppel- 
Istions are of portentous and almost immemorable length, 
such a5 “Tho-lusurious-seed-plains-the-land-of-fresh-rice- 
esre-of-t-thousand-auturnns-of-long-fve-hundred-autumans,” 
4 title requiring a series of just twenty-four Japanese 
syllables. 


“Marco Polo (Yole-Contiee edition), 1, 25, 
a 
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So much has been written about the geographical basis 
of history that it ought to be plain to the student that he 

can scarcely make his way through the his- 
Gcopemty tory without 8 very carefully acquired 

familiarity with the geography. This is par- 
ticularly true of Japan, since the passion of Jepanese for 
their native soll has been from the fret almost a religion, 
If Oliver Wendell Holmes could say of England: 


One half her soil has walked the rest, 
Tn poets, teachers, sages, 


‘how even more applicably he might have said the eame of 
Japan! A recent poet, before committing suicide, wrote 
his “sword song” as follows: 


‘As the one heart's wish of those who dio 
Has force to work fulfilment, I desire 

‘My love for this ty land continually 

May bur, in death as life, a quenchless fire. 
‘So may I grow as pines upon her he 
‘And flow with all her rivers to the vea, 
‘And fall on her as dew in summer nights, 
‘And guard and serve ber through eternity * 


need to know of the geographiy of the 
Japanese Empire? 

“Tho Japanese themselves are disposed to commence the 
story with reference to s myth. In the Inland Sea, between 
the Main Island (in the neighborhood.of Kobe) and the 
Island of Shikoku, lies the little island of Awaji. This (or 
‘the near-by rock of Onogoro) is said to be the original land 
formed by the Creator-god, Izanagi, when he dipped his 
spear into the Pacific and let the congealed drops fall upon 
the ocean surface in the shape of islands. The spot where 
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Teanagi and his wife Tzanami landed on Awaji is still 
‘marked by mound which rises high above the rice fields. 
‘Women still seoop earth from the sacred spot to mingle 
with their drinking water in order to bring good fortune to 
their first-born. 

‘As a matter of fact, the islands came up from below the 
sea surface instead of dropping from the skies. A force, 
‘quite as formidable as that of the mythical Tzanagi, belched 
them up in some great voleanie upheaval long before the 
dawn of history. “Japan,” says Nitobe, “is the legacy of 
the primeval fire, a8 Exypt was the gift of the Nile.” 

Instead of placing ourselves on the hilltop of Awaji, let 
us geek a still Joftier vantage point and try to gain a bird’s- 
‘eye view of the entire Empire, First, let us visualize the 
long string of islands and islets which stretch, like the are 
of & gigantic bow, from off the Chinese province of Fukien, 
in the Intitude of the tropic of Cancer, to the extreme 
southem point of the peninsula of Kemchatks, little be- 
yond 50° north. In this long extended archipelago there 
fare about 4,228 islands or islets. About 600 of them are 
inhabited and, excluding Sakbalin (of which only half be- 
Jongs to Japan); five are of considerable size, 

‘At tho southern hom of the bow we have the large 
island of Formosa, now once again known by its Chinese 
namo of Taivan (‘Terraced Bay’), but in Japanese, 
Takasogo (‘The High, Sandy Tract’). Tt was called 
Formosa (‘The Beautiful’) by *he Portuguese, but as 
‘there are four or five other Formosas in the gazetteers, 
ranging all the way from the banks of the Danube to 
South America, a return to the older designstion is a 
distinct gain. ‘The island possesses the two highest moun- 
tains in the Empire, Mount Morrison and Mount Sylvia. 
Tt is well wooded with camphor trees and grows sugar, tea, 
ce, and tobacco profitably. Historically the island is 
famous for the exploits of the Dutch who established a fort 
here called Fort Zoalandis; for tho spectacular career of 
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‘the anti-Manchu pirate, Koxings, who made of Taiwan 
Kingsom for himself and his son; and, not least, for the 
entertaining but entirely fictitious account of the island 
given to the West in 1704 by that remarkable impostor, 
George Psalmanazar, who gave himself out to be @ native 
of Formoss, ‘The Chineso were probably gled to get rid 
of the island when it was coded to Japan in 1895 by the 
‘Tresty of Shimonoscki. The new owners had s difficult 
time at first with the head-hunters, but have now made of 
‘the island an asset instead of a liability. 

Immediately west of Taiwan are the Pescadores (Portu- 
guese, “tho Fishermen”), called by the Japanese Hokoto. 
‘These islands also fell to Japan by the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki. North of Taiwan, and holding it liko a pendant 
‘on a chain, we next have the string of islands known as 
the Ryukyu, or the Loochoo Islands, The latter repre- 
‘seats the pronunciation favored by the Chinese. This 
‘soup was once an independent kingdom and is associated 
with the exploits of a famous archer of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, Tametomo. For a long time the group was feuda- 
tory to one of the southern clans, the house of Shimazu, 
but maintained at the same time a secret vassalage to 
China. In 1875, after a controversy with China over the 
murder of certain Ryukyu fishermen, in Taiwan, the 
fslands were definitely accepted as Japanese. 

Still going north, we come to the southernmost of the 
main group of Japanese islands, Kyushu (‘Nine Prov- 
inces’). It is famous as the abode of some of Japan's 
great fighting clans, and also as the island mainly in con- 
tact with the foreign and Christian influences of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth centuries. Here the Dutch, who 
gradually superseded the Portuguese, settled on the tiny 
inland in the harbor of Nagasaki known as Deshima, In 
this spot they maintained « tenuous connection between 
East and West until the reopening of Japan, Moro im- 
portant to the Japanese is the fact that on a mountain in 
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southern part of tho island (Kirishims) is the landing 
of the divine Ninigi, grandson of the Sun Goddess, 
‘whom the Emperors trace their descent, 

Immediately east of Kyushu is the island of Shikoku 


‘Shikoku on the south and the main island on the north, is 
deservedly famous for its scenery, as beautiful as any tobe 
found in the world, ‘The main island, to which we now 
cross, is variously called Hondo o Honshu, Tt stretches 
for 1,130 miles in a northeasterly direction from 84° to 
42° North Latitude, with an average breadth of not more 
‘than 100 miles, Its area is 81,843 square miles, or about 
half the entire area of the archipelago. ‘The more im- 
portant part of the island is divided into the Kwanto 
(East Side’) and the Kwaneai (‘West Side’). In the 
Kwanto is tho imperial capitsl, Tokyo (‘Eastern Capi- 
tal), formerly known as Yedo. Near by is the great port 
of Yokohama, created after the reopening of Japan in 
1854, At an almost equal distance from Tokyo is Kama 
‘Fura, the administrative eapital of the Shoguns from 1186 
to 1893. It is now visited chiefly for the sake of the “Great 
Image of tho Buddha” (tho Daibutnu), one of tho great 
art treasures of the world. Ninety miles to the north of 
Tokyo is tho beautiful village of Nikko, famous for the 
mansoleums of the first and third of the Tokugewa 
Shoguns, Tho red lacquer bridge af Nikko, connected with 
‘8 legend of St, Shodo Shonin, snd opened to pilgrims only 
‘once year, is famous throughout the Empire. 
Journeying westward from Tokyo we pass by rail 
around the great mass of Fujian (lees correctly known 2s 
Fuji-yama), most famous of Japan's holy mountains, an 
‘almost perfect cone, 12,865 feet in height, About halfway 
to Kyoto we come to Nagoya, a large manufacturing city, 
Dut reminding us of legendary days in the shrine of Ateuta, 
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‘where is supposed to be preserved ono of the three sacred 
insignia of the Empire, the sword of Yamato Dake, one of 
the darling heroes of legendary days. Then a few hours 
further by rail in the same direction and we come to 
‘group of interesting cities, Kyoto, Nara, Osaka, and Kobe, 
‘within a few miles of one another. Kyoto, the capital of 
‘the country from the beginning of the Ninth Century down, 
‘to 1867, is till one of the most interesting places in Japen 
‘und full of historical reminder. Within a short distance by 
rail is Nara, an older capital still, Osaka, the greatest 
‘manufacturing city of modern Japan, lies not far off, and 
close again to Osaka is Kobe, one of the greatest of 
‘Japanese ports. Though all this distrit is at present asso- 
‘ciated with modern industries, we should remember that 
the authentic history of Japan begins in this very neigh- 
orhood. ‘The deer of Nara are said to be the lineal de- 
soendants of the stag upon which one of the early deities 
‘of Japan rode even before the founding of the Empire. Up 
to the time of the Restoration in 1867 slayers of these 
deer were invariably put to death. 

From Kobe, a day-long journey, still to the west, will 
bring us to the port of Shimonoseki, the port from which 
‘one may embark for Korea on the one hand, or for the 
southerly island of Kyushu on the other. Shimonoseki is 
‘8 name of great significance in the story we are to relate 
‘and we shall have frequent cause to remember its situation, 

‘To the north, washing the western shores of Hondo on 
‘the east, and tho coasts of Korea, Manchuria, and the cosst 
Provinces of Siberia on the west, stretches the Sea of 
Jopan. If we follow this to the northern extremity of 
Hondo, we thay cross the Tsugaru Strait, from Aomori to 
‘Hakodate, and 0 reach the island of Hokkaido (‘North 
Sea Way’), almost united, as by a railway coupling, to 
‘the main island, ‘This island, once known as Yez0, is 360 
miles in length by 280 miles in breadth and has s con- 
‘siderable Japanese population in addition to some 20,000 
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‘Aipus, the pitiful remnant of a once large aboriginal popu- 
lation. Still traveling north, we come to Sakhalin, long = 
bone of contention between Japan and Russia, The 
southern half of the island, to the 50th parallel, was ceded 
to Japan by Russia in 1905 by the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
‘The island is referred to by the Japanese as Karafuto, the 
Ainu name. During the latter part of the Great War, 
‘Japanese troops occupied the northern part as well, but 
have drawn since the treaty with Russia of 1925, wi 
the privilege of exploiting a percentage of the coal and oil 
resources of the region. Forking to the northeast of Kara- 
futo is the group known as the Kurile Islands to the 
Rusians and Chishima (‘Myriad Islands) to the 
Japanese. 

Of the numerous other islands belonging to the Japanese 
archipelago may be mentioned Sado, the largest, west of 
‘Hondo on the 38th parallel; Oki and Jki, also off the west 
coast, but farther to the south; and Tsushima, about mid- 
‘way between Shimonoseki and the Korean coast. About 
500 miles from the Japanese coast, eastward in the Pacific, 
between 27° 45’ and 26° 32 North, is the Bonin group, 
consisting of about twenty islands aggregating an area of 
a little ‘over 28 square miles, The Bonin (literally Bu-nin, 


fishermen in the Seventeenth Century and added to the 
fief of the Ogasawara family. To the outside world they 
‘were quite unknown till the errivil of an American vessel 
{in 1823. They beeame an issue in the Washington Con- 
ference owing to the desire of the Jepanese Government 
to exclude them from the provisions resriting feria: 


tion. Ultimately Japan withdrew her contention. 
islands now contain about 4,500 inhabitants, 

By the treaty which followed the Great War, Japan sc- 
quired mandatory rights over soveral other island groupe 
‘widely separated from the main islands. These inelade 
‘the Caroline, Gilbert, Mariana, and Marshalt groups, all 
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within that part of the Pacific known as Micronesia, and 
all lying just north of the equator in the neighborhood of 
New Guines, ‘They have a total area of about 950 square 
miles and a native population of 52,000, 

In addition to her island territory, Japan has an exten 
sive continental possession in the great peninsula of 
Chosen (‘Morning Freshness’) or Korea, ‘The relations 
of Japan to this territory go back to mythical times. When 
the Storm God was banished for insulting his sister, the 
‘Sun Goddess, the exile touched first at the peninsula. But, 
instead of settling, he cried out in wrath: “I will not stay 
in this land.” So, making for himself a boat of clay, he 
sailed for Izumi, on the main island of Japan, According 
to tradition, the Empress Jingo conquered Korea for Japan 
in the Third Contury ap. and exacted a promise of per~ 
‘petual allegiance. In spite of this, and of later invasions, 
Korea remained a thorn in the side of Japan until recent 
times. In 1896, it was declared independent of China; in 
10905, it was placed under a Japanese protectorate; and in 
1910, it was formally annexed. ‘To Europeans Korea was 
first known through the Arab geographer, Khordabeh, in 
‘the Ninth Century—“an unknown land beyond the 
frontier of Kantu.” ‘The earliest description, however, of 
‘any value is from the pen of the shipwrecked Duich sailor, 
Hendrik Hamel, in 1653. After this we learn nothing more 
of the peninsula till it was visited by Captain Broughton 
in 1797, 

To the north of Chosen, across the river Yalu, Jepen 
hholds the reversion of the economic and other interests 
‘acquired by Russia prior to 1904, including Port Arthur 
and the important port of Dairen, in the Lisotung penin- 
‘suls, as well as the territory known as the South Man- 
churian Railway zone as far as Mukden, the old Manchu- 
rian eapital, After the Great War, Japan held for a time 
the German leaso of Teingtao, in Shantung, which she had 
captured in 1914. ‘This has since been surrendered in 
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accordance with the provisions of the Sino-Japanese treaty 
‘which was brought about through the Washington Con- 
ference. 

‘The Japanese coast is exceedingly long in proportion to 
the ares of the country, being not less than thirteen thou- 
sand miles—one to every eight square miles of surface. 
‘The land iteelf is very mountsinous, leaving less then an 
‘eighth of the area cultivable. A range of mountains runs 
through the entire extent of the main island, reaching ita 
highest points in the voleanie cones of Fujisan and Asama. 
‘The former peak has won undying fame at home and 
abroad, Passports to travelers onco read: “To the 
thirteen provinces around Fuji” Painters and poets alike 
hhave done their best to glorify this wonderful mountain. 
Fanciful etymologies derive the namo Fuji from the 
(Chinese words for ‘deathless” and “peerless,” but a soberer 
philology declares that Fuji is simply the Ainu word for 
“Gre.” Several lateral branches from the main mountain 
chain are interesting and picturesque. In the provinces 
midway along the western coast of the main island are the 
famous Japanese Alps, with the peak of Ontake. The 
‘mountains around Nikko are scarcely less beautiful. 

‘The rivers of Japan are numerous but for the most part 
sdiort. Only three are over two hundred miles in length 
‘and only fifteen over one hundred. ‘The quantity of water 
‘carried to the sea is large, but varies much at different 
‘seasons. ‘The most important streams are the Kitagami 
‘and the Sakata in-Hondo and the Iskikari in Hokkaido. 

‘The first decennial census taken in Japan on October 
10, 1020, revealed a totsl population of 55,961,140 in Jepan 
proper, but outside this must be reckoned for 
‘Taiwan 3,654,308, for Karafuto 105,765 and 
for Chosen 17,284,207, a total of 77,008,510 
for the Empire, Allowing for the annual increase, it is 
probable that the present population is in excess of 80,- 
(000,000. Japan proper is maintaining on the average 376 
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persons to the square mile, a density reached only in 6 
few other countries, such as Holland, Belgium, and 


‘As only 17 per cent of the Japanese soil is arable and 
‘the remaining 83 per cent given over to mountains, rivers, 
forests, lakes, and waste lands, it is plain that the resources 
of the country are far below its needs, ‘The largest pro- 
duction is that of rice, but an increasingly large amount 
‘even of this has to be imported annually from British 
India, Chins, and Indo-China. The next most important 
crops are those of barley, rye, wheat, soy bean, millet, 
buckwheat, and potatoes* Japan is climatically and 
‘agronomically unsuited for growing cotton, and although 
‘Chosen has been considered & promising field for this in- 
dustry, not much has been there achieved. Camphor, 
‘sugar, and tobaceo are grown in Taiwan, but much sugar 
‘has still to be imported from Java and Sumatra. ‘Tes is en 
‘important erop, worth sbout 30,000,000 yen. 

Live stock has not hitherto been raised in any large 
‘quantity, as neither milk nor beef were commonly used for 
food. Horses and cattle, however, are now being reared 
‘with considerable success and, since the Great War, sheep- 
raising has been started, in spite of the poor quality of the 
‘grass. Only a short time ago, travelers told of an’ itinerant 
‘menagerie in which a sheep was exhibited as “a ferocious 
lion.” Fish of many kinds swarm in the seas and con 
tribute one of the prictipal parts of tho nation’s food 
supply. Over 600,000 families are said to be engaged in 
the fisheries, and in 1922 the eatch was valued at the eum 
of nearly 250,000,000 yen. 

‘The large extent of Japan's nonarable land has no par- 
ticular compensation in the amount of its mineral re- 
‘sources. ‘The minerals which are most needed, namely, 
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iron and coal, are badly lscking, though the need is in rome 
respects being met by the use of the Hanyehping mines of 
Central China and others in Manchuria. Coal, however, is 
found in Hokkaido and Kyushu, and the reeent concessions 
obtained from the Soviet Government in Sakhalin give 
promise of satisfying the present demand for oil. Copper 
‘was formerly exported from Japan in large quantities, but 
at the present time this metal has to be imported. Other 
retals, such as gold and silver, are found only in insignis- 
cant quantities, 

In one direction, however, the resources of Japan are 
large and inexhaustible, namely, in the possibility of de- 
‘veloping hydroclectricity. Tt is said that there is a 
potential supply of about eight million horsepower in the 
form of “white coal,” or water power. Mr. Hirosi Saito has 
recently summed up the solution of one of the most. press- 
ing of present-day problems by saying that “Japan's eoo- 
nomic salvation will have to be sought in water,—in reap- 
ing and utilizing marine products on tho ono hand and in 
‘advancing hydroelectrie enterprises on the other.” 

But, though, in some of the respects to which allusion 
‘has been made, Japan must bo considered a poor country, 
Possessing but little of the gold with which Mareo Polo 
‘supposed the temples and palaces of “Xipangu” to be 
‘covered, in some other directions Japan is wealthy indeed. 
‘The plaxt life of Japan is extragrdinarily luxuriant, even 
‘where the Iuxuriance has had no economic importance. 
‘The known species of trees and plants, without reckoning. 
‘mosses and low organisms, are said to number 2743. 
‘Many of the species of bamboo aro included, and these 
serve all purposes, from the provision of building material 
to the furnishing of choice tidbits at a banquet. The 
‘gardens of Japan aro deservedly celebrated and have been 
© since Roshiko, a Korean, introduced the horticultural 
art in A. 612, A love of flowers is universal. Criminals on 
their way to execution will sometimes beg permission to 
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buy a flower; wounded soldiers in tho wars preferred 
flower to a cigarette; and the German prisoners taken at 
‘Tringtao in 1014 were each given chrysanthemum after 
‘the surrender under the impression that their likings were 
the same. In the matter of gardens size is not of the first 
importance. Some of the choicest productions of the 
horticulturist’s art have been small enough to be placed 
upon a tray. 

‘So wo are reminded of another of Japaneso resources of 
the wsthetic kind. Where in the whole world aro thero 
‘more generous displays of beautiful scenery than in the 
250 males east and west along the Inland Sea? Who can 
ever forget, after once enjoying the sight, those azure 
waters, flecked with the white sails of the junks, or the 
beauty of the irregular shore, with its temples and trees, 
cor the big temple gateway (torii) built out into the sea at 
‘Miyajima and forming e portal of mystery to the shrine 
beyond? 

‘The whole story of Japanese humanity is indeed bound 
up inextricably with its appreciation of Nature, Take 
‘away the swordlike iris, with its euggestion of the warrior’s 
courage, from the birthday of the boys on May 5, or the 
vision of the cherry blossoms in the epring, or delight in 
the color of the auturan maples, or pride in the beauty of 
wistaria, peony, azalea, or chrysanthemum, and you lose 
no little of the moral discipline through which the ages 
have fashioned the Japanese into what he is to-day. But 
wwe should be sadly mistaken were we to suppose Japan 
‘sequainted only with the manifestations of Nature in her 
milder moods. Nowhere, probably, in the world, has man- 
kind suffered more than in Japan from the relentless fury 
of earthquake and tidal wave. The periodio catastrophes 
sociated with the visitation of the earthquake have been 
terrible beyond imagination. From a. 684 down to 1923 
wo have a long lst of recorded earthquakes, each of which 
hhas taken its toll of human life. Even aa these Hines are 


‘These visitations, too, have had their educative discipline 
and have helped to make the Japanese what they are: 
brave, resourceful, prepared for any fate. 

In this connection a word must be said as to climate. 


but also whero there are frequent variations from day to 
day.” If this be to, the Japanese progressiveness is in part 
explained. With the Black Current (Kuro Shivo) passing 
from the tropics to the east coast of Japan and then cury- 
ing north to join the currents which wash the western coast 
of Americe, Japan gets its full share of rainfall. The 
Ihumidity is such that the fine days only average four to 
three days of rain or snow. ‘This too has its effect on the 
‘temperament and character, not to speak of the influence 
‘of the sea, within reach of which most people live. To 
foreigners tho Japanese climate can hardly be said to be 
‘attractive. ‘The summer rains, combined with great heat, 
‘are exceedingly unpleasant and the winter cold is almost as 
trying, especially where the attempt is mado to live under 
native conditions. ‘The best time for visitors is in the fall, 
‘when days oocur which can hardly be matched anywhere. 
‘Even then one must beware of thé dreaded typhoon which, 
‘originating in the China Sea, in the neighborhood of Luzon, 
may be expected at almost any time from June to October. 


CHAPTER IT 
omtany, Race, aND LANGUAGE 


In some respects, as Dr. Nitobe declares, Japen is the 
‘youngest of Asiatic nations. From another point of view, 

sho may be regarded es exceedingly old, pre- 
Jegeee serving in her race veritable museum of 

Asiatic race history. As might be expected, 
from the large number of theories put forth on the subject, 
the story of Japanese racial origins is an exceedingly com- 
plex one, ‘The hunt for an ancestry has taken Japanese 
ethnologists almost to the ends of the earth. Naturally no 
detailed account of these various theories can be ventured 
upon bere. We must be content with the simplest and 
broadest outline possible. 

Te will be conceded from the start thet the archipelago 
has been peopled, probably for several thousands of years, 
by e mixed race. Professor Hamy has stated that nowhere 
else had he found more extensive miscegenation than in 
Japan, “There is scarcely a race,” he affirms, “which has 
‘ot contributed to make the Japanese nation, the Cauca 
sian, the Mongolian, the Malay, and even, in the south, 
‘8 slight tinge of the ‘Negrito from the islands of the 
Pacific”* Whatever other races havo inhabited the 
islands of Japan, the oldest, and co entitled more than any 
of the others to the name of aborigines, are the Ainus, now 
confined to the northern part of the archipelago, Some 
ethnologists, indeed, foreign as well as native, have been 
convinced of the existence of a still earlier race, now en- 
tirely extinct, known as the Koropol-guro (‘Esrth- 
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hhiders’). But the majority of scholars aro satisfied that 
‘this term meroly refers to some early ancestors of the Ainus 
possessed of a still more rudimentary culture. ‘The Ainus 
tre described by Dr. A. C. Haddon in somewhat technical 
language a3 “undoubtedly the relies of an eastward move- 
‘meat of an ancient mesocephalic group of white eymotrichi 
‘who have not left any other representatives in Asia, though 
travelers often refer to the resemblance of the Ainu to the 
‘Russian mujik.”* Tn less seientiic terminology this means 
‘that the Ainus were originally white people, with skulls 
‘something between the long-headed and the short-headed 
type, with hair smooth, wavy, or curly, and that they 
probably migrated across the Eurasiatic continent. An- 
other anthropologist, Dr. Deniker, notes their resemblance 
not only, as does Haddon, to the Russians, but also to the 
‘Todas of India and the aborigines of Australia. 

In appearance the Ainus are low-statured, hairy people, 
with bushy beards often falling to the waist. It is this 
feature which led to their being called Yemishi (‘Prawn 
Barbarians’), ‘The word Ainu probably means “man,” but 
by a kind of folk-etymology it has been associated with imu 
('a dog’). Based on this etymology is a legend which 
explains tho origin of the race from the mating of « run 
‘sway prinéess, the daughter of Kamui, with a large dog, or 
wolf. It is probable thet the Ainus in neolithic times 
passed from the continent of Asia by way of Sakhalin and 
‘the Kuriles, although some etbnologists have favored a 
movement rather from the south. ‘This opinion is founded 
‘on nothing more substantial than the fact that in historie 
times the Ainus aro scen in more or less constant retreat 
northward before the invading Japanese. ‘There can be 
Tite doubt that at one time the Ainus occupied most of 
the islands, ‘Thousands of shell mounds, or kitchen mid- 
dens, some of which may go back as far as six thousand 
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years, have been discovered around the coasts, north and 
‘south. But, as mentioned above, the Ainus are now con- 
fined to the north. About one thousand five hundred live 
‘in Sekhalin and something over eighteen thousand gain 
precarious living by Yishing and hunting in Hokkaido. The 
‘shell mounds which have been opened in various places 
not only give us a good ides of the spots inhabited by this 
‘ancient race, but also reveal their culture through the re- 
‘mains of pottery, weapons, implements and decorative art 

‘To-day most of the Ainus are pathetically degenerate, 
dirty, drunken, and gluttonous, although some splendid 
‘missionary work has been carried on among them and in 
somo particulars their conditions have shown improvement. 
‘The most notable of foreign missionary workers is Rev. 
John Batchelor, the foremost authority on all things Ainu. 
‘Nevertheless, Ainu civilization is still at a low level. Sake, 
oF rice spirit, is still known to them as tonoto (‘oficial 
mill’), probably because in past times the Ainus were so 
frequently paid for their Isbor in this doubtful form of 
currency. Perfect happiness is expressed in Ainu by the 
phrase Ibe aeramushime, which signifies “I am in the state 
of knowing that I have eaten.” The index finger again is 
Known as “tho finger for licking the cup.” * It is said that 
‘tho subjugation of the Ainus had a marked influence on the 
development of the Japanese language and particularly on 
its use of honorifics and depreciatives. 

‘The Ainu religion his been exhaustively dealt with by 
Archdeacon Batchelor’ It may bo described as a system 
including both fetishism and totemism, together with the 
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recognition of s Supreme God, who is called Kamui (‘That 
‘Which Ia Above’). ‘Tho Fetishes (inao) are the go-be- 
tweens employed to maintain touch with the spirit world. 
‘The commonest fetish is tho ancestral caretaker of the 
hearth, a piece of hardwood (generally lilac) whittled into 
the rough resemblance of the human figure, with a frill of 
shavings. ‘This is stuck into the clay hearth with a dedica- 
tory prayer asking it to watch over the fortunes of the 
house. The Ainu totem is the bear, which is worshiped 
and saeramentally eaten, with ceremonies strikingly 
reminiscent of those described in the Finnish epic, Kale- 
vola* ‘The bear cub, “the dear littl, divine thing.” 
which bas been cared for as though ono of the family, 
is sacrifcially offered to the Great Bear spirit, to keep 
up tho unity of the clan. In addition to the above, 
there are signs of cereal worship and of fire worship. ‘The 
‘sun is worshiped, but not the moon, though the latter is 
regarded as the sun's wife. One of the old Ainu legends 
runs as follo 


‘The sun and the moon are husband and wife, ‘They are divine 
beings whose province it is to rule the heavens and the earth, 
pointed to do his work in the day-time only, and 
‘ight, Sometimes, bowever, they may be soem 
traveling across the heavens in company. Tho divine wun is the 
larger of the two, has the brightest and best clothing to wear, 
fd shines the most clearly. The moon is round like a cake of 
aillet, and is clothed in dark and White garments wh 


‘When this is the case, it is because she has gone to visit ber 
husband, 


Some idea of a future life seems to prevail, since it is 
believed that the Fire Goddess keeps a perfect picture of 
every word and deed wherewith to confront the spirit after 


"See Kelevala, Runo alv, “Waizamoioes and the Beat.” 
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‘The question as to whether the Ainus havo intermingled 
‘with the Japanese proper, and as to the extent of this in- 
termingling, is a dificult one to decide. Some say thet 
intermarriage between Ainu and Japanese proves sterile; 
others agree with Dr. Heddon in the statement that “in 
places the Japanese show undoubted Ainu mixture.” Dr. 
Lynn Thorndike is much too positive when he says that the 
Ainu “now searcely exist as a separate people, but are s large 
factor in the present racial composition of the Japanese.” 7 

‘A second element in the Japanese race as to which there 
hhas arisen much controversy is that known as Sushen, 
‘These apparently are of Tungusie stock, the tribes 
in later times produced the Manchu conquerors of China. 
‘They are first heard of as invading Japan, by way of Sado 
Island, in the middle of the Sixth Century of our ers, and 
their depredations continued as Isto as tho Eleventh Cen- 
tury. They probably occupied some of the land they in- 
vvaded, but it is probable that they were never numerous 
enough to affect sensibly the ultimate race. 

‘Much moro important were elements which entered the 
archipelago by way of Korea. These may very well havo 
represented @ considerable number of raiding expeditions, 
separated from one another by long strotches of time. 
‘They bear the general name of Yamato (‘Mountain 
Pass’), after the name of the western part of the main 
island where they first getled. They are, in the general 
sense, Mongolian, but are represented in Japan as the 
“fine,” or daimyo (‘chieftain’) type. Denier describes 
them as characterized by “a tall, slim figure; a relative 
dolichocephaly [long-headedness}, elongated face, straight 
‘eyes in the men, more or less oblique and Mongoloid in the 
women; thin, convex, or straight nose.” * 

‘The last element to be considered is by no means the 


fee Undo op. ty p85; Lynn Thora, A Bhat Hoy of Cie 
sation, p. 20. 
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least important. It is known as Kumaso (possibly from 
Kuma {‘bear'} and Oso [‘otter’}), and came from the 
‘south, probably by way of Formosa, earried by the Black 
Current (Kuro Shiwo). Tt seems likely, however, that 
they represented, before their arrival, a good deal of eros 
ing with Indonesian and even Polynesian elements. ‘They 
first occupied the province of Hivgs, in the island of 
Kyushu, Whilo there has been some difference of opinion 
fon the matter, most scholars agree that the Kumaso influ- 
ence on the Japanese race hes been very important. Pro- 
fessor Hara acuoes in particular the fact that rice, a 
southern food, continued to be the food of Japan, although 
the immigrants by way of Kores could hardly have been 
familiar with it. ‘The Japanese houses, moreover, are 
hardly the kind to which people living in the rigid climate 
of Kores and Manchuria could have been accustomed. For 
theso and other reasons it is « plausible theory that the 
clement of the Japanese race which hailed from » tropical 
region must have been quite considerable, 

Nevertheless, however different at frst, the main streams 
‘combined and in time verified the poem of one of the old 
emperors: 

Oranges on separate branches grown, 
‘When plucked, are ia one basket thrown. 


‘The people of Izumo and Satsuma in course of time forgot 
all internecine conflict and erested’ the strong, dominating 
state of Yamato, from whence came the earliest rulers of 
‘8 united nation. 

Tt bas been said that for the making of a nation two 
chief conditions are requisite: first, the intermingling of 
various elements; secondly, @ sufficient space of time to 
‘enable these elements to become welded together into what 
may properly bo termed a race. Japan has had the ed- 
vantage of both these conditions However distinguish- 
able physically, the Japanese have acquired certain easily 
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recognizable psychological traits. ‘They aro cheerful and 
‘courteous, exceedingly courageous, and capable of great 
restraint and composure. ‘They are frugal in their habits, 
industrious in labor, artistic beyond most nations of the 
‘West, obedient to recognized authority, ready for secrifce 
in the cause of Emperor end Empire, They have also great 
respect for detail, respect which hes enabled them to 
‘accomplish great things. Of course, the defects of these 
‘qualities often appear and have been sulficiently pointed 
‘out by many critics, For those who think of the Japanese 
‘as having “jumped out of their skins” in modern times to 
‘ake progress in western ideas, it is well to remember that 
the Japanese characteristics have been much the same for 
‘at least a thousand years* 
‘The problem of the Japanese language is as yet largely 
unsolved. In 1820, Klaproth classed Japanese as a Ural- 
‘Altaic tongue* Aston has learnedly at- 
tasemge tempted to relate Japanese to Korean, 
though as far back as history goes Koreans 
‘and Japanese could not converse without tho aid of an 
interpreter. Some have sought to demonstrate an alfinity 
with the Aryan tongues. Others havo tried to find a solu- 
tion in the theory of derivation from the language of the 
Ryukyu Islands. Mr. Nitobe has summed up the matter 
from his own point of view as follows: ““Philologically 
Japanese is a forlorn and solitary orphan, that can claim 
zo relationship, ether lateral or collateral, with any other 
language. Like poor little Mignon in Wilhelm Meister, its 
face is turned vaguely towards the south [Malaysia?] 
yearning for the land where the lemons bloom: but not a 
few scholars have traced the trails slong which the 
‘Japanese traveled from the foot of the Altai Mountains.” ** 
Bee Bidoey L. Gulck, Evolution of he Taponne, putin. 
Thorndike (op, cit, p. 270) mys: “The Japanoe language ia rested 
eile tet Ur lr fr he Chto dere 
"Nite, op. yD. 9. 
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Of course, in historical times the vocabulary of Chins 


Portugal and Holland contributed a very few and some 
‘are now, in forms more or less recognizable, being intro- 
‘duced from the English. Such a word is haikara (high 
collar’), the designation now given to anything particu- 
larly smart or high toned. 

For literary purposes a knowledge of the Chinese ideo- 
graphs was necessary from the first, since these were in 
use long before the invention of « native script. ‘The 
Chineso characters are still used for the more important 
words, though often transliterated by Japanese characters 
laced alongside, ‘The two Japanese scripts, known as the 
‘kanes, aro adaptations of simple Chinese characters to 
form a series of from forty-seven to fifty syllabic sounds. 
‘The kata-kana are arranged to ring the consonantal 
‘changes upon the five vowels, a, i, u, €, 0, while the hira- 
gana (or ‘grass character’) form a more cursive seript in 
‘which the syllables make up a little poem known as the 
ioha, ‘The general tradition is that these scripts were in- 
vented respectively by the two Buddhist sages, Kiki mo 
‘Makibi and Kobo Daishi, about the close of the Eighth 
Century, "But Dr. Haga has shown that there is no real 
sound for this tradition. He has written a learned volume 
to prove the very gradual evolution of both sets of kana 
from the old Chinese forms. 

‘The use by the Japanese of three different seripts has 
‘been of considerable disadvantage to scholars, native as 
‘well as foreign. Some years ago, the late Baron Kanda 
attempted to introduce the romanization of the Japanese 
‘writing, but ao far the use of the Romaji is hardly as wide- 
spread as might have been expected.!? ‘The Ministry of 
Education had indeed done much to eliminate as many as 


™ ha eos i blag wade to revive interet la the we of Romaji by De. 
K Asano. 
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possible of tho varieties which calligraphic vanity bins in- 
‘troduced into the use of the hira-gana. But s0 far no 
ministry has had the courage to abolish the Chinese ideo 
‘grams and to restrict the writing of Japanese to the com- 
paratively simple system of the kate-kana. The latter, 
‘being phonetic, eannot indicate, as do the Chinese charse- 
ters, the different meanings of the many homonyms. 


CHAPTER IT 
ernie sar 


‘Tho antiquity of Japanese history is not great when 
compared with the annals of Chins, stretching back for 
millenoiums before the beginning of the —, 
Christian era, Japanese authority has as- etJaparse 
signed a definite date for the accession of tho 
first Emperor, namely February 11, 660 no, But this date 
is no more to be taken seriously than the declaration of 
Archbishop Usher that the world was created at 9 at. on 
October 23, 4004 5.0. Of course, no such precision in either 
case is attainable. Tt is probable that the Japanese date 
is tho reoult of prefixing s Chinese Great Cycle of 1,260 
‘years to the date 4.. 600, sbout which time the use of the 
Chinese calendar was inaugurated. ‘There were so many 
traditional events that required to be given a setting that 
it seemed fair to the chroniclers to push back to the extent 
of Great Cyclo for the beginning of the national ennels, 
History, in the more rigorous sense of the word, ean hardly 
be said to havo begun much before the introduction of 
‘Buddhism in the Sixth Century a.m, and some might doubt 
the value of dealing with any of the earlier material. But, 
since history is one of the first subjects taught in Japan, 
and since on page one of the textbooks we find the familiar 
story: “The Ancestress of His Imperial Majesty is the 
Goddess Amaterasu, and her virtues are widespread as the 
Sun's rays,” ete, it will hardly do to leave out of account 
the misty regions from which, as in the case of the Sun 
Goddess herself, Japanese history, in the more ecientific 


‘sense, emerges, 
= 
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‘The sources of Japanese history of any very early date 
are exceedingly scanty. First of all, our historians are the 
‘Ratari-be (‘raconteurs’), thapsodists like 
Searcee those bards who sang the sagas of ancient 
Erin, or the kakunas who chanted the meles 
of bygone Hawaii. Not long after the introduction of 
Buddhism, through the influence of the Empress Suiko 
(598-028) and especially through the first princely patron 
of Buddhism, Shotoku Taishi, of the early Seventh Cen- 
tury, such works were compiled as the Tenno-ki (‘Record 
‘of the Emperors’), the Ko-ki (‘Record of the Country’), 
and the Hon-gi (‘Original Records of tho Free People’). 
When, however, the Soga family, who were the histori- 
‘ographers of the time, were accused of high treason in 645 
‘and executed, the documents were thrown into the fire 
and only one survived in such shape as to bo used in the 
Kojiki, The Emperor Temmu (673-686) made a very 
praiseworthy effort to sift truth from falsehood in refstab- 
lishing history, but no permanent record was achieved till 
the beginning of the Eighth Century, when the memory 
of an ancient chamberlain, Hiyeda-no-Are, was drawn 
‘upon to create the two surviving classics of ancient Japan, 
the Kojiki and the Nikongi. The Kojiki (‘Record of 
Ancient Times’) was compiled in 712, under the Empress 
Gemmyo, and is written in Japaneso transcribed with 
Chinese characters. The Nihongi (‘Record of Nippon’) 
came to light under the Empress Gensho in 720 and was 
‘written in Chinese. Some of the meterial, too, has been 
suspected of being originally Chinese. Thus we owe to 
Hiyeds-no-Are, the man “who could repeat with his mouth 
‘whatever was placed before his eyes, and record in his 
hheart whatever struck his ears, our frst impressions, how- 
‘ever faulty, of the romantic story of Japan! 


‘There ina umaslation of the Koji by Profesor B, H, Chamberlain and 
mW. . Aston. 
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We may conveniently divide the grat mass of material 
dealt with in the Annals prior to the introduction of 
Buddhism into two periods. One of these 

vwe shall call the mythical, as concerning the  fizaie#! 
doings of the gods, and the other the legen- 
dary, ss concerning the deeds of the earliest heroes and 
heroines. In the former period we seem to flost for un~ 
charted ages upon the waters of a deep and fog-bound 
ocean; in the latter we find a very precarious footing for 
4 thousand years across a region of morass, 

By Brinkley the Mythical Period is well entitled the 
Age of the Gods, or the Kms} limiting the application of 
the term for this partioular period to those divine forces 
of Nature which were the earliest to be recognized and 
reverenced. 

‘There is no real beginning of things. In the first lines 
of the Nihongi we are told: 


Of old Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the male 

‘and female principles not yet divided. ‘They formed a chaotic 

‘mass, like an egg, which was of obscurely defined limita and con- 

purer and eleaner part was thinly drawn out 

the heavier and groster element settled 

The finer element easly became a 

united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross ele 

‘ment was accomplished with dificulty. Heaven was therefore 

formed first and Earth was established subsequently. Thereafter 
divine beings were produced between them. 


In “The Plain of High Heaven” was produced = whole 
series of paired deities, male and female, till we come to 
the famous pair, Jzanagi (‘the Male Who a sciasg 
Invites’) and Jzanami (‘the Female who Tiasami 
Invites’), ‘These, when rationalized, repre- 

"The word fami i, literally, anything Wat & above Tt iacades the 
sods the hie nnd even the hair oa th top of te bead. Ia the inter 


‘ite however, ome divine qualiy, oF mana, ems atibutable to tbe bat 
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sent the Heaven and the Earth, as in so many other mytho- 
logical aystema. ‘They are the divino parents of all Japan. 
‘Their appearance was followed by various attempts to 
‘create the islands, but all that was at first churned up was 
‘an isle of foam, till Izanagi stood upon the Floating Bridge 
of Heaven (the Rainbow) and plunged his jeweled spear 
into the ocean. ‘Then he withdrew it and let fall from the 
spear point “the island of the congealed drop,” which was, 
‘as wo have seen, either the island of Awaji, or the rock 
Onogoro over against it. ‘Then the god piled up the lofty 
bill and fastened to it the Floating Bridge, and, lo, the 
earth-makers came, as by a ladder down from Heaven, 
Earth having boon made ready for habitation, many other 
things were divinely ereated, till at last tho all-mother, 
Teanami, died in giving birth to tho God of Fire. Tho 
‘grieved father cut off the hesd of his offspring, but the re- 
sult was only to make more deities out of the seattered 
drops of gore. ‘Then Izanagi, like Orpheus of old, when he 
sought Eurydice, went down into the land of Yomi, the 
underworld, that he might rescue his deceased spouse. 
But, alas, the corruption of the place 6o distressed his eoul 
that he fled precipitately, pursued by the awful warriors 
of the night, the Fight Ugly Hags of Hell, These in their 
pursuit he delayed, in a manner recalling the story of 
‘Atalanta, by flinging to them the broken teeth of his hair- 
‘comb, transformed into grapes and peaches. Some of the 
magic fruit he succeeded in bringing back with him to the 
Central Land of Reed Plains, that it might help all living 
men as it had helped him in the world of the dead. 
‘When Izanagi was returned from Hell, the first impulse 
‘was to purify himself from the pollution of the underworld, 
‘The lines which detail the stripping off of his 
Acateres garments are valuable as giving the earliest 
‘account we possess of the dress worn in primi- 
tive Japan, There were fourteen distinct acts of ablution, 
and from each of these was born a god. Izanagi washed 
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his left eye and there was bom the bright eye of the 
heavens, Amaterasu-o-mi-kami, the resplendent Goddess 
of the Sun, He washed his right eye and there was born 
‘Teuki, the Moon God.* “He washed his nose and the Storm 
God, Susa-no-o, the nostrils of the skies, was born. Of the 
‘Moon God we hear little more. He offended his august 
sister by slaying the God of Food, in disgust at seeing that 
deity disgorging from his mouth the rice and fish by which 
men live, So Tsuki and Amaterasu parted, like the Sun 
‘and the Moon in the heavens, never to meet again. Hap- 
pily the Food God, though slain, continued to produce his 
horses and oxen, rico and millet, silkworms, wheat, and 
beans, 00 that needy humanity was kept alive. His Im- 
petuous Highness, the God of Storm, has a much larger 
place among the myths of Japan. 

‘We have had preserved for our edification a very strange 
series of myths dealing with the memorable conflict be- 
tween the Sun Goddess and Suse-no-o. 

Whether these conceal behind the bizarre de. Amen | 
tails some nature myth of the darkening of 

the sun by a great typhoon, or whether they tell obscurely 
cof a warring struggle between opposing clans, we eannot 
Know for certain. ‘The story begins with a curious rivalry 
fn which god and goddess confront one another, erunching 
swords and jowels and producing, with a conjuror's ease, 
all sorts of strango deities from the fragments. The at- 
‘tempt to claim possession of the neirly made kami lesds to 
‘8 quarrel in the course of which Susa-no-o deseerates his 
sister's garden, breaks down the dykes of her rice felds* 
‘and, a8 a crowning insult, drops a piebald horse, Sayed 
backwards, through a hole in the roof among the weaving 
maidens. What the ultimate significance of this uncanny 


Note that in Japan the wun is ferise and 

"The elfesn of Sum-no-0 ser to pat back to 
san sgaint ngicoltor putty, Them are the benvenly xan as dtioe 
(poked from the earthly tne of later poi ori. 
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incident may have been must be left, to tho imagination. 
AAs the horse eame to Japan by way of China, we may con- 
jecture some perverso use of the old horse sacrifice (the 
Indian ofvamedha) for the purposes of evil magic. 

‘The consequence of this shocking behavior on the part 
of the unruly deity was thet the outraged goddess, who 
had, moreover, been wounded by her shuttle, decided to 
retire into her cave. And lo, all light was withdrawn from 
thoearth, Nature was wrapt in gloom and the sun's eclipse 
threatened to be fatal to all the world. So all the kami 
assembled and bogged the angry Amaterasy to relent, 
Upon the mythical details of this divine action is based 
‘much of the ritual of the primitive religion of Japan known 
‘a5 Shinto. ‘Theso details include the crowing of the cock, 
to bring back the light of day; the divining with the 
scorched shoulder-blade of » stag (scapulomancy); the tub 
dance; the making of musical instruments; and the bring- 
ing of the mirror, All the eight hundred myriad kami eame 
and planted the sakaki tree of five hundred branches 
Then they decorated it with the rosary of five hundred 
jewels, tho cight-handed mirror, and the offerings of 
colored cloth. ‘Then, with all the birds of Heaven roused 
to expectant song, the goddess Ame-no-Uzumme danced. In 
the dance all the numerals were recited, amid the laughter 


of the gods. 


‘Then to the cavern they hied, with Urume, the goddess of 
Iaughter, 

Who danced to the light of the moon om the marge of the frolie- 

Rending the welkin with ries, till Amaterasu soon after, 

Roused from her slumberous couch, peered forth from the door 
‘of ber ea 


‘When Amaterasu, thus moved with curiosity, looked 
forth, she saw her own form in the mirror, but supposed 


“Bisabeth W, aad Prive Chacspary, Romance of Old Japan, p.® 
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hherself in the presence of a rival. So sho came forth in a 
‘bad temper. 


Scarce had she quitted the cave, when suddenly unto the porta, 
‘Taji Karao, the strong, rolled 2 boulder of mountainous beight, 
Cutting her off from retreat, our sun-giving goddess immortal, 
Ever to emile on the land with the grace of her bountiful light 


from High Heaven and at length found his way to Izumo. 
Susa-no-o's exploits in this region are do- 
scribed in # eycle of legends which once, no $eeeto* 


stories the most interesting is thet which tells of the slay- 
ing of the Dragon of Koshi, the great Eight-headed Serpent 
‘which had long ravaged the Iand.? 

This is the Perseus and Andromeda legend of Japan. 
One day, while following floating chopstick, Suss-no-o 
‘came upon an old man and an old woman who were lament 
ing the imminent fate of their daughter, doomed to be 
the next victim of this insatiate monster. ‘The god learned 
‘that the dragon had eight heads and eight forked tails, and 
‘a body all inflamed with blood upon which firs and cedars 
‘grew 43 upon tho slope of a mountain, “Ho straightway 
‘ordered that eight large tubs of eake should be brewed and 
placed in the path of the monster. ‘Then, as soon as the 
‘dragon had licked up the drink ‘with his eight terible 
tongues and was in a drunken stupor, the divine hero slew 
the beast and discovered within its tail that wonderful 
‘sword which was later, in the days of Yamato Dake, to be 
known as the Herb-queller. This famous double-edged 
‘weapon, still said (as noted above), to be preserved in the 
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Atsuta shrine near Nagoya, figures not a little in the sub- 
sequent story of Japan. After the battle was over, the 
Storm God, who, as a preliminary to the conflict, hed trans- 
formed the frightened girl, Kushinado Hime, into comb 
‘which he placed in his hair, returned her to her proper 
shape and with all due ceremony mado her his wife. 
‘Thereupon he is said to have composed the first tanka, or 
thirty-one syllabled poem, in the language, translatable 


as follows: 
Like high ramparts manifold, 
Lo, the clouds appear: 
On all sides they firm unfold 
‘Kusbinado dear, 
Prison'd mine for e'er to hold 
In their ramparts manifold. 


‘Many other myths follow, some of them of the most 
extraordinary and bizarre cheracter. The descendant of 
Susa-no-o in the sixth generation, known as 
Beeryis* the Great Name Possessor, was foreed by the 
hostile kami to abdicate.’ Then the grand- 
child of the Sun Goddess, known as Ninigi, or Prince Rice- 
plenty, was despatched from Heaven to undertake the gov- 
‘ernment of Japan. He was accompanied in his deseent by 
many other gods, among them the divine ancestor of the 
‘Fojiwarn family—for all the great nobility of Japan were 
originally karai, ‘They brought with them the three sacred 
fryers which hare thee bomen the inp fala 
‘the eword, the mirror, and the magatama, or jewel? Ama- 
‘terasu particularly urged her grandchild to guard the 
mirror, saying: “My child, when thou lookest upon 
mirror, let it be as if thou wert looking upon me, Let it be 
‘with theo:on thy couch, and in thy hall, and let it be to 
thee a holy mirror.” 
"The Magatama mo u commeahaped seve, eometines wade of quate 
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Te was at this time that the Floating Bridge of Heaven 
vwas withdrawn and the earth finally separated from the 
skies. 

‘The three sons of Ninigi were Prince Fire-shine, Prince 
Fire-climaz, and Prince Fize-fade, an evident allusion, as 
in the story of the three steps of the god Vishnu, to the 
three positions of the sun in its daily course. The inter- 
esting myth of Prince Fire-shine, or Horuseri, and Prinoe 
Fire-fade, or Hohodemi, recalls the classical story of Cupid 
and Psyche. Fire-fade, who married Rich-gem, the sea 
‘king's daughter, and lived for a timo at the bottom of the 
‘cea, is no doubt the setting sun. In the legend, however, 
the names are explained by the story that the mother of 
the three princes was tested by the fire oneal, and that 
Firesshine, Fire-climax, and Firefade were bon at the 
three points of the ordeal suggested by the names. On 
leaving the realm of the sea king, Fire-fado received the 
jewels of the Flow-tide and the Ebb-tide which were later 
‘on employed by the Empress Jingo in her invasion of 
Korea. It was the grandson of this Fire-fade who was des- 
tined to become the first Emperor of Japan and to be 
known to all future ages as Jimmu Tenno, 


CHAPTER IV 
upneNDAsY JAPAN 


‘As wo havo seen, Japan dates the accession of her frst 

Emperor from 660 3c. Of course, the dates of these first 

rulers are absolutely conjectural. It is suffi- 

‘Tee Emperors cient to note that the reign of Prince Fire- 

{ado is extended over some 580 years, or that 

the first nine Emperors from Jimmu Tenno had an average 

reign of 109 years, to feel satisfied as to this. We have, 

‘moreover, already seen how so precise a figure as 660 m0. 

‘was arrived at, after the Japanese had once adopted the 
ccalendric methods of their neighbors to the west. 

‘The imperial line, whose members from this chosen point 
commence to defile before us, presents an unexampled 
phenomenon in history of unbroken continuity, going far 
to justify the proud words of Article I in the Japanese 
Constitution of 1880: “The Empire of Japan shall be 
ruled over by Emperors of the dynasty which has reigned 
{nan unbroken line of descent for ages past.” 

But, in regard to this, two things must be remembered. 
‘The continuity which is 80 surprising to westerners has 
‘been in part secured by the custom of adoption and in part 
‘again by the acceptance of the fruit of secondary mar 
riages. Moreover, the immunity from assassination and 
personal attack which as a general thing appears so con- 
spicuously in the story of the Emperors is not, as we shell 
‘ee, 20 complete as has sometimes been asserted. 

‘The Emperors of Japan have borne various titles, of 
‘which the term Mikado, so frequently used outside of Jepan 
is the ono least used in Japan itself, except occasionally in 
poetry. ‘The word Mi-ka-do is literally “August-gato-way,” 

“ 
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‘end is equivalent to such a term as Sublime Porte, eniployed 
to designate the Government of Turkey. ‘To speak of the 
‘Emperor of Japan personally ss the Mikado is something 
like addressing the President of the United States as Mr. 
White House. ‘The most usual term is Tomo (‘Heaven 
King’). Other terms, such as Tenshi (‘Son of Heaven’) 
‘and Heika (‘Foot of the Throne’) are not uncommon. It 
should be remembered that the permanent name for an 
Emperor is not attained until after his death. Thus the 
great Emperor who died in 1912 was during his reign 
Known as Mutsuhito, but is now enrolled among the im- 
mortals under the canonical namo of Meiji Teano. 

‘The son of Princo Fire-fade had four sons, of whom the 
youngest, Yamato Iware, canonized after his death aa 
Jimmu ‘Tenno, became the traditional first 
‘Emperor of Japan on February 11, 660 nc, Jinme Tease 

There is without doubt s considerable 
amount of truth embedded in the narratives of the Kojiki 
and the Nihongi, but, as matters stand, itis well-nigh im- 
possible to distinguish the historical from the fabulous. 
‘We may well imagine that the reported descent from 
Heaven upon Mount Kirishima in Kyushu represents & 
real invasion of that island from the south, possibly from 
the Malay Archipelago. Prince Iware's father was known 
fs Fukiayezu (‘Unfinished Thatch’), because the "partue 
ition house,” * to which his mother retired was not com- 
pleted at the time of his birth. When Iware was sbout 
forty-five or fifty years of age, he, with his three elder 
brothers, engaged in the expedition which carried him from 
‘Kyushu to Yamato on the main island. As the principle 
of ultimogeniture, rather than that of primogeniture, pre- 
vvailed at this time, Iware was considered the heir. Two 
of the four brothers died before the expedition started 
‘and the eldest during the campaign. ‘Tho people against 


“partriton house” ia which the late Baoperor Mel wax bora 
‘own inthe Linperial Pulser grounds at Kyoto, 
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‘whom the invaders fought are described aa being, like 
themselves, descendants of Tzanagi and Izanami, only of 
‘an inferior sort. As long as Iware's army was marching 
eastward, it was discovered that things did not go well. 
‘They hed reached the mouth of the Yodo River, called 
by Iware Naniwa (‘the Wave Swift’?), in memory of the 
stormy seas he had passed on his way from Hyuga. This 
‘was near the site of the present city of Osaka, from which 
‘one may survey the scene of so much of this early history. 
It is interesting to-day to look down from the citadel 
height upon tho sea and land over which these pioneers 
of empire fought their way. One thinks of tho pilot who 
is said to have approached them riding on a tortoise and 
‘who guided them through the perilous channel between 
Shikoku and Awaji, One looks down upon the Sea of 
Chinn where Iware's eldest brother, Ttsuse, washed his 
many wounds and gave to the spot the name of Blood 
Lagoon. Itsuse, too late for himself, confessed: “Tt is not 
right for me, an august child of the Sun Goddess, to fight 
facing the sun.” Tn imagination one sees the coming of 
‘the Sun Goddess to Tware, as Venus of old came to Aneas, 
to point out that if he would gain victory he must fight in 
the direction of the solar course. So she sent him as a 
guide the famous “Eight-hand Crow” (mentioned both in 
the Kojiki and the Nihongi), to point out the right way 
towards Yamato. It is probable that this bind, the Yang- 
‘wu, or Yata-garars, often called “the Three-legged Cro,” 
is a colar symbol added to the story from Chinese sources? 
Tt must not be confused with the golden-plumaged kite 
Which is represented as a little later perching on the end 
of Prince Iware's bow and dazzling the foe, In any ease, 
ware learned here the principle of “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” reorganized his plan of campaign, 
and eventually won for himself a kingdom, 

“See N, Gordon Munro, “Boun Orig and Survival” ranactions of 
the dts Sosty of Japan, 108. 
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‘Many aro the exploits recorded of this period of strug- 
0 and adventure, During much of the time the invaders 
‘had to support themselves by agriculture and fishing, but 
there were also dangers from man to be foreseen and over- 
come. There were the cunning plots of the pit warriors, 
the risks to bo run from Ukashi, the great Bear who as- 
sailed them on the mountain, the deadly vapors which 
‘wrapped them around as with clouds of poison gas. But 
the victory was at last so far assured that Iware built bis 
palace at Kushiwara, not far from the present Kyoto, 
and so insugurated the long line of the Emperors of 
Nippon. 

Jimmu, as we may now call him, is said to have reigned 
for 75 years and to have died at the age of 127 or 137 years, 
sccording as wo prefer the authority of the Kojiki or that 
of the Nihongi, His tomb remains in the conquered prov- 
ince of Yamato, northeast of Mount Unebi, and is visited 
annually on April 3 by the imperial envoys, But his date 
of accession, February 11, is the day observed as the birth- 
day of the Empire, if not of the nation itself. 

‘The reigns which follow immediately upon that of Jim- 
mu Tenno have quite manifestly but little basis in history 
proper. ‘They are padded out to fill in the aemeeawore 
‘space permitted by the Great Cycle men- of Jimms 
tioned above. Indeed the reign of one of the 7° 
rulers in this list runs according to accepted chronology 
beyond the century. The successidn is generally from 
father to son, but not necessarily to the eldest son. ‘The 
choice was apparently made by the Emperor himself, af- 
ter the Chinese fashion. The heir-apparent was known a8 
the Taishi (‘Great Son’). In the beginning the Emperor 
was little more than the head of the dominant clan, but 
we have to note a gradual extension of authority on the 
part of the Yamato chieftains, Moreover, as the relatives 
‘of the Emperors increased in number, there gradually 
‘came into being the custom of dividing the lands not very 
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unlike that of feudal times* ‘The capital was changed, 
With succeeding reigns, from place to place, though never, 
except in the case of Chuai, till tho time of Nintoku, out- 
side the province of Yamato. The two chief reasons for 
chango were, first, the fear on the part of the living of re- 
maining in a house which death, and supposedly the deed 
‘man, had claimed; secondly, the fact that the erown prince 
hhad, in all probability, already established his separate 
residence, and did not care to make his father’s demise an 
‘eceasion for change. ‘The palace was called miya (‘au 
gust house’) and, as in early Semitic times, was not only 
palace but shrine, Here were preserved the sacred trea 
tures which it was afterwards the provineo of a priesthood 
to guard. ‘The word matmy ame to mean both govern 
‘ment and worship. In course of time, however, one central 
shrine was deemed advisable, and in 4.0. the Princess 
‘Yemsto, daughter of the Emperor Suinin, was instructed 
bby the Sun Goddess to fix her shrine at Ise, where it has re- 


‘one of the rayal princesses and a virgin, 
‘The names and dates of the first eight successors of 
Jimmu Tenno are as follows: Suizei, 549-501 n.0.; Annei, 


;" Korei, 200-215 m0 Kogen, 214-188, 
2.0; Kaikwa, 157-08 nc. 
Of these nothing needs to be said except thst in the 
reign of Korei, who* was contemporary with the Great 
‘Emperor of the Ch'in dynasty in China, tradition 


This reputed magician came, at tho will of the Emperor, 

‘with his shipload of youths and maidens, on the quest of 

the elirir vila, His failure prevented  retum to China, 

0 he stayed in J 
h 


saving, it is said, some of the 
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Books. Murdoch asserts that some centuries later there 
‘were over seven thousand families in the neighborhood of 
‘Kawachi, experts in sericulture, who regarded themselves 
2s descendents of the Chinese who went, willingly or un- 
willingly, from under the tyranny of Ch’in Shih Huang 
he 

‘The tenth Emperor, Sujin, 97-30n.c., has for us rather 
‘more substance, His name, “He Who Honors the Gods,” 
is due to his reputation for acting as the High Priest of 
the nation according to a more perfect way revealed to 
bim in a dream, Another of his titles, “the Great Civil- 
jizer,” implies his connection with certain famous reforms. 
‘He is said to have established a system of taxation based 
on the arrow notches of the men and the finger tips of the 
women, that is, on the products of the chase and of the 
oom. In the course of this long reign occurred a formid- 
ble pestilence in which it is said that more than half the 
people died. Then the religious aptitudes of Sujin served 
the land in good stead. He built more shrines, made the 
Proper distinctions between the greater and the lesser di- 
vinities, worshiped the “Great Deity” after the Chinese 
‘manner, and so brought Japan back to the favor of Heaven. 
Suinin succeeded his father in 29n.c, and reigned till 
‘AD, 70, His selection was the result of a curious use of 
oneiromancy on the part of Sujin. The two 

sons wero asked to dream a dream, and Sala 
whereas the elder son in his dream turned 

‘only to the east, while his younger brother “stretched & 
‘cord to the four quarters of the compass,” the latter was 
chosen heir and the former sent to govern the land of his 
vision in the east. Whatever may have been the real 
length of Suinin’s reign, it was plainly a period of great 
importance, Japan's first recorded expedition to foreign 
Jands falls within ita limits and we have an interesting ac- 


James Murdoch, History af Jepen, I, 108, 
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count of how the famous minister, Taji-ma-mori, himself 
the son of an immigrant, sailed for the continent and 
‘brought with him the seeds of the orange. An important 
landmark in social progress is to be found in the official 
abolition of the custom of retainers following their liege 
lords in death. This practice, known as junshi, was to 
‘enable the distinguished desd to command in the under- 
‘world the services of their subjects. When the Emperor's 
brother, Yamato Hiko, died in 2nc, we are told that, 
following the custom, his attendants were assembled to 
form the hito-bashira (‘pillar-men'), to gird the grave. 
‘They were buried alive in a cirele up to the neck around 


wailed day and night, At last they died and rotted. Dogs 
‘and crows gathered and ate them.” Whether through the 
sensitiveness of the living or through grief for the dead, it 
‘was now decided to drop the practice. A shrewd head of 
the Potter's Guild, one Nomi-no-rwkune, made (according 
to the Nihongi, which may, however, have been simply 
borrowing from Chinese ideas) the brilliant suggestion 
that clay figures might very well be substituted for living 
‘men in this grim business. This idea was adopted, no 
doubt much to the profit of the clayworker's guild. Hence 
the clay figurines, or hanes, which aro found in the old 
graves They resemble not a little the ushabii which 
served a similar purpose in ancient Egypt. Yet it remains 
to be said that, although the clay Szures continued to be 
‘used until the Eighth Century, junehi as voluntary cus- 
tom did not so easily disappear. The deaths of General 
Nogi and his wife, on the occasion of the funeral of the 
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found hold this “following in death” has had upon the 
Japanese mind, While on the subject of Nomi-no-sukune, 
it may be mentioned that his fame is not solely due to the 
place gained at the head of the Potters’ Guild. He is fo- 
‘mous also as an early, possibly the earliest, patron of sumo, 
or Japanese wrestling, A very celebrated match is eaid to 
have taken place in the presence of the Emperor between 
‘Nomi-no-sukune and his rival, Kuehaya. Such were the 
rules of the gentle sport at this time that Kuehaya was bru- 
tally Kicked to death without leaving « stain upon the 
clayworker’s reputation a8 s sportsman. 

A particularly interesting episode of Sujin's long reign is 
the conspiracy against his life and the sequel of its discov 
ery. Conspiracy against the Exoperor is comparatively rare 
in the annals of Japan, but on this occasion the leading con- 
spirator was the Empress’ brother, Prince Saho, who hed 
persuaded his royal sister that their relationship involved 
abject subjection on her part to his will. ‘The story has cer- 
tain elements of great pathos. Seho gave the Empress “the 
‘eight-times tempered” dagger with which she was to 
achieve her husband's murder. But at the critical moment 
the Emperor awoke, dreaming that a serpent was coiled 
‘about his neck. ‘Then the unhappy lady broke down and 
confessed her fault. A conflict with the other conspirators 
followed and during the struggle and excitement the Em- 
ress was delivered of @ son. She sent the baby to the 
Emperor and then immolated herself in the flames of her 
brother’s burning house. Owing to the shock of the eir- 
cumstances under which the young prince entered upon 
life, he was rendered durmb, but a beautiful story tells how, 
at the age of thirty, when “his beard was eight span Tong,” 
the dumb prince overheard the ery of a migrating swan 
‘and burst forth in ecstatic speech. ‘The swan was subse- 
‘quently eaught and became the playfellow of the grateful 
Prince. The shrino of Izumo is said to have been remodeled 
to commemorate the miracle, 
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Suinin was succeeded by Keiko, who has not much to be 
said for him in his own right. He was a giant in stature, tho 
hero of a military expedition against the Ku- 
FESS ate mtso, who at this timo seem to have been 
troublesome in the south, and he certainly 
zade sure of an heir, since he left behind him no less than 
eighty sons and daughters. Tt was one of these eighty 
children who, in Keiko's own lifetime, attracted the admira- 
tion and respect of the people to an extraordinary degree. 
This was Yamato Dake, as he was afterwards called, one of 
the romantie figures and spoiled darlings of Japanese legend. 
‘Tho fame of Keiko's reign is mainly due to the statesman- 
ship of the colobrated minister, Take-no-uchi, of whom we 
‘hall hear anon, and the exploits of the “Bravest of the 
Yamato.” 

‘These exploits are described at length in the Kojiki, but 
hhere must be but briefly summarized. The first act of 
“valor” was the slaying of his twin brother for absenting 
himself from court and for marrying the maidens whom he 
hhad been sent to fetch for the Emperor. Yamato Dake’s 
action in pulling his brother limb from limb and flinging 
away the offending members seems to us rather drastic, 
bat as an act of fli (if not fraternal) piety it was con- 
sidered praiseworthy. ‘The second exploit was against the 
rebellious Kumaso in Kyushu. ‘The prince disguised him- 
‘elf in woman's apparel which had been lent him by his 
‘aunt, concealed dagger in his bosom, and straightway 
‘sought out the bandit chiefs in their lair. Caught off their 
‘guard by what seemed the wiles of a wanton woman, the 
bbravoes were both of them slain. It was the second of 
‘these who, in dying, gave to his slayer the name Yamato 
Dake (‘Bravest of the Yamato’), by which he has since 
‘been known, Another outlaw, Takeru, our hero slew in what 
‘seems to us e still more unsportsmantike manner, Having 
“bound himself in friendship,” he substituted, while bath- 
ing, a wooden sword for the outlaw’s real weapon and, on 
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‘emerging from the water, slew his defenceless foe. These 
‘adventures, however, form but the prelude for the ten-year- 
Jong campaign in the northeast, during which Yamato Dake 
pacified “the unsubmissive people of the twelve rosds.”_ In 
this enterprise he was again sided by his aunt, the High 
Priestess of the Ise shrine. Yamato Hime bestowed upon 
her nephew a bag containing » fire drill and the famous 
sword of Sus-no-o, to be known henceforth as Kusanagi 
(‘the Herb-queller’), Light is thrown upon the name when 
‘we read how the enemy fired the moor, and how, in order 
to escape the encroaching confagration, Yamato Dake pro~ 
ceeded with his word to reap the long grass around him, 
‘Then, by means of his fire drill, he started a. counter fire, 
after the manner of dwellers upon the prairie. ‘The fint 
bag (hiuchibuhuro), thus tsed, is regarded as the earliest 
progenitor of the modern inro, the little ornamental case 
‘worn at the Japanese girdle to serve as receptacle for medi- 
‘eines or for a seal. On this occasion Yamato Dake won a 
very notable victory over the Ainus, but thereafter he had 
‘series of bairbreadth escapes from man, beasts, and ele- 
ments, such as form almost a romance in themselves. Once, 
‘when he was erossing the waters of Yedo Bay, he angered 
the Sea God by speaking disrespectfully of 60 narrow a 
strait. Thereupon the sea immediately became so tem- 
pestuous as to threaten our hero with shipwreck. The situ- 
ation was saved by the devoted consort of the prince, the 
Lady Tachibana, who cast herself into the angry waters as 
‘8 sacrifice to the offended kami. Nevertheless, the heroine 
seems to have had sufficient leisure to spread upon the 
waters eight rugs of serge, eight of skin, and eight of silk. 
On these she drifted out of her husband's sight and to her 
voluntary death, ‘The legend adds that Tachibana was 
drowned because she lacked faith in the power of the gods 
to save her. Later on, when Yamato Dake gazed from the 
summit of the Usui Pass upon the scene of this heroic self- 
oblation, he cried, “Adzwma wa ya!” (‘Alas, my wife!’), 
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‘and the district north of the pass is still to this day called 
‘Adruma. A shrine was built upon tho spot where the 
‘Vietim’s comb was washed ashore and here Tachibans is 
still worshiped by the simple fishermen who beseech her 
sid in time of storm. 

‘After all his escapes, Yamsto Dake, like Achilles, was 
destined to die young and far from home. Guided by a 
‘mysterious white dog, he made his way to Mino and there 
aroused tho anger of a mountain deity, who appeared be- 
fore him in the guise of a great white boar, In the moun- 
tains he caught a chill and, suffering greatly from a wound 
Which had been inflicted by a poisoned arrow, ho at length 
with difficulty made his way to Ise. ‘There, on the moor 
of Nobo, he died, at the untimely ago of thirty-two. “Tam 
lying,” he wrote to the Emperor, “in the sweet, open 
fields, but I do not care for life. I regret only that I can- 
not appear before thee and make my report in person.” Tt 
‘was this lofty spirit of the samurai which Yamato Deke 
left as a legacy to Japan, and which had so many brilliant 
exemplifications in the after time, which made his fame 
dear to his countrymen. Legend says that only the prince's 
‘lothes were buried where he died, since his body took the 
form of a white heron and flew away, first to Yamato, and 
thence to Heaven. 

To Seismu, eon of Keiko, and his assigned fifty-nine years 
of rule, we need devote no space. ‘The same might be said 

‘of the reéfgn of Seimu's successor, Chuai, had 
ZisgeKege not the fame of his warrior spouse shed sbout 

his name a kind of reflected glory. ‘The reign 
‘which has shamelesely annexed for itself the years of Jingo's 
regency is not without its mysteries. Something happened 
‘about which we are more or less in the dark, which led to 
the removal of Chuai’s capital from Yamato to the island 
of Kyushu, Possibly it was a choice compelled by Jingo 
because Kyushu was a more convenient point from which 
to wage war against the Kumaso, For, although Chuai was 
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ten feet high and possessed of “a countenance of perfect 
beauty,” he was not inclined to risk physiquo or beauty in 
martial adventuring. When the Empress announced that 
‘sho had seen a vision of a land awaiting conquest towards 
‘the west and declared: “In that land is abundance of vari- 
‘ous treasures dazzling to the eye, from gold and silver down- 
wards, I will now bestow this land upon thee,” the Em- 
peror was provokingly unresponsive. He went on playing 
hhis lute in so indifferent» manner that the kami, deeming 
the royal incredulity a reflection upon them who had voueh- 
safed tho vision, punished him with death. Some kinder 
authorities assign him  worthier death through the instru~ 
mentality of a Kumaso arrow, but from this distance it 
‘would appear that the Empress Jingo was not unrelieved at 
her spouse's demise and quite ready to console herself with 
the assistance of the venerable Take-no-uchi, Methuselah 
‘among the statesmen of Nippon. 

There was now no obstacle to the expedition against the 
western land, ‘This was no other than Chovon, which was 
then divided into three kingdoms, after having been ruled 
over a thousand years by the dynasty supposedly founded 
in 1122 0, by the Chinese statesman, Chi Tzu, For the 
firat time a Japanese fleet was fitted out for foreign service, 
but, ere starting, it was necessary for Jingo to use divination 
in order to discover whether success was assured. Making 
‘8 fishing line from the thread in her garments and fashion 
ing her needle into a fshhook, she first challenged the fu- 
ture on the result of her fishing. This proved so successful 
that she ventured again to try her luck by bathing in the 
sea. Sho said: “If I am to go, may my hair be parted by 
the waves evenly on either side.” So it happened, and for- 
‘tune was inown to be in a smiling mood. ‘Thus, under di- 
vine auspices, the Armada sailed upon the Island Empire's 
first demonstration against the continent—her fit experi- 
‘ment in the uso of sea power. Legend speaks of the aid 
‘which was contributed to the gallant adventure by the fishes 
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‘and other denizens of the deep. ‘The mountain fairies badd 
Provided wood and iron for the ships and the grass fairies 
hemp for the sails. Isora, moreover, tho God of the Sea- 
‘shore, had brought the famous jewels of the Flood-tide and 
the Ebb-tide. With these last in her girdle, Jingo sailed, 
fill at last the Korean hills loomed into sight. Then ehe 
hurled the Ebb-tide jewel into the sea and straightway the 
‘Korean ships were stranded. Again, as soon as the enemy 
‘commenced to fight upon the land which had been thus mi- 
raculously exposed, the Flood-tide jewel was in like manner 
‘employed to sweep the foe to destruction, ‘The expedition 
‘was most abundantly successful. Jingo returned with eigh- 
ty spoil-laden ships and with the promiso of the Korean 
King that “until the sun rose in the west, till the rivers 
flowed backwards, and the stones on earth became stars in 
heaven,” he and his successors would continue to pay trib- 
ute to Japan, 

Tt must be added, as s concession to historic conscien- 
tiousness, that with regard to this entire episode there is 
room for considerable misgiving. ‘The Japanese chronicles 
hhave quite probably magnified the importance of the ad- 
‘venture, even if it occurred at all. Local raids along the 
coast were, of course, rather frequent, Aston tells us that 
“no less than twenty-five descents by Japanese on the Sinra 
coast are mentioned in Korean history in the first five cen- 
turies of the Christian era.” But it is impossible to identify 
‘any of these with the expedition of Jingo Kogo to which 
the date of A..200, or thereabouts has been essigned. 
Some have thought that only the date is wrong and that 
the event actually gave emphasis to the term “Queen's 
Country” applied to Japan by the Chinese. Hara, for ex- 
‘ample, thinks something of the sort is possible in the Fourth 
Century. Jingo herself may possibly be alluded to in the 
‘Chinese tradition of the Empress who was an accomplished 
‘magician, always attended by a thousand ladies and a single 
male servant who represented her before the people. In 
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‘any case, Jingo was famous enough to receive deification as 
‘one of the kami of the sea, and her name has been associated 
immortally with the traditions of the Japanese navy. 

‘The great Empress is said to have lived nearly seventy 
years after the conquest of Shiragi, and gave way to her 
son Ojin in 40.269, ‘There was some little 
conflict over the succession, as the Emperor giant 
Chuai had left two elder sons and Ojin was 
not born till ten months after the death of his reputed 
father. But it was announced that the birth had been 
mirsculously retarded to permit the successful completion 
of the Korean adventure. ‘The influence of the Prime- 
‘Minister, Take-no-uchi, was equal, moreover, to the task of 
sustaining the young prince's claims, Indeed, 0 popular 
‘was Jingo, that in the belief that her martial ardor must 
have strongly influenced Ojin's prenatal life, tho prince 
was subsequently canonized 2s Hachiman (‘Lord of the 
Eight Banners’), the Japanese God of War* Many cen- 
turies later, he was chosen by the Minamoto family as their 
patron deity, and splendid temples in his honor were erected 
‘at Kamakura and Kyoto, To him the Japanese soldiers 
sill offer their prayers when going forth to battle. 

‘The actual reign of Ojin was insignificant, except that cer= 
tain be (‘guilds’), such as the Fishermen's Guild, were at 
this time established. When he died in $10, there broke out 
(Gf that is not too strong s term) a curious controversy be- 
‘tween the three sons. Ojin had designated the youngest as 
‘Tai-chi, or heir apparent, but it was the eldest who coveted 
the honor. He was accordingly slain by his less ambitious 
brothers. These then settled down to a long-drawn-out com- 
petition in exaggerated humility and courtesy. The struggle 
#8 to which one was not to be Emperor lasted for over three 
years, each one begging the other to assume the throne. 
‘The story is told of  Gsherman who took some fish to 


“Bachan omer ‘Bodden as wall as Shisto 
probably ower scmeting to 
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present to the Emperor that, while he was going back- 
‘wards and forwards from one diselaimant to the other, his 
fish turned putrid, At last, to save his fraternal pride, the 
‘youngest son committed suicide. This left the second eon 
‘without a rival, and so the throne became the heriteze of 
‘Nintoku, the Sege Emperor. For all his reluctance, Nintoku 
enjoyed his undesired honors something over ninety years 
‘and became celebrated for the charitable consideration he 
displayed towards his impoverished subjects. Early in his 
reign he took his stand on the palace veranda at Naniwa, in 
the neighborhood of the modern Osaka, and surveyed the 
scene with dissatisfaction and pity. “We ascended,” says 
he, “a lofty tower and looked far and wide, but no smoke 
‘arose in the land, From this we gather that the people are 
‘poor, and that in the houses there are none cooking their 
ice. We have heard that in the reigns of tho wise sov- 
‘reigns of antiquity from every one was heard the sound of 
songs hymning their virtue, in every house there was the 
ditty: ‘How happy we are!"” So the Emperor remitted 
taxes, allowed his palace (such as it was) to become leaky 
‘and dilapidated, went about in old shoes and old clothes, 
‘and refused for three years the revenues of the land. ‘There 
‘seems about this time to have been a period of unprece- 
dented rain, for not only did the palace leak like a sieve, but 
‘the waters rose 60 far as to compel resort to human sacrifices 
in order to stay the flood. At last, however, prosperity re- 
tumed to reward the benevolent monarch and he was able 
to gaze upon the multiplied evidences of peace and content- 
‘meat in the land. This notwithstanding thet “the star- 
light filtered through the decayed places and exposed the 
bbed-mats” of the palace. 

‘The ono “dy in the ointment” of Nintoku’s pesco was due 
to the jealousy of the Empress. It appears that Nintoku's 
deceased brother had left him the awkward legucy of & 
secondary wife, the Princess Yats, with somo apology for her 
deficiencies, ‘These were not serious enough to prevent the 
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from showing much devotion to the neweomer, 80 
‘much go indeed that it led to the angry Empress withdraw- 
ing from the palace. ‘The Emperor sent one of his courtiers 
to remonstrate and to fetch back his “beloved spouse,” but 
she obstinately declined to come. It was once more rain 
ing heavily and the Kojiki describes the poor courtier’s 
bbunalisting plight as follows: 

‘Then upon his, without avobding the rain, coming und prostrat- 
{ng himself at the front door of the palace, abe on the contrary 
went out at the back door; and on his coming and prosteating 
Iimeolf atthe buck door of the palace, ae on the contrary went 
‘out at the front door. ‘Then, as he crept backwards and for- 
‘wards on his knees in the middle of the court, the streams of 
‘water reached to his loins. Owing to a grandes being clad in a 
‘garment dyed green and with a red cord, the streams of water 
brushed against the red cord, and the groen all changed to red 
color. 

‘The handmaiden of the Empress pleaded with her sugust 
ristress for the rain-soaked courtier, but no, Kuniyori-hime 
‘continued obdurate and died unreconciled. So, a year later, 
the Princess Yate became Empress herself, 

Associated with much of the success of Nintoku's reign is 
tho Minister Take-no-uchi, of whom we have already made 
mention. His long life of some three hundred years came 
toan end about this time, though many havo supposed that 
‘Take-no-uchi really represents an offical family rather than 
single individual. Tf an actual person, Take-no-uchi must 
Ihave served under six sovereigns. He is credited with bav- 
ing done a good deal in the direetion of limiting the auto- 
‘eratic powers of his royal masters. On his decease he seems 
to have well deserved the eulogy pronounced over him by 
‘one of the Emperors: 

‘Thou beyond all others, 
‘Aman distant of age— 
‘Thou beyond all others, 
‘A man long in tbe land, 
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‘Take-no-uchi, depicted in long court robes over a suit of 
armor, with bearskin shoes and seahbard of tiger skin, and 
carrying the infant Ojin in his arms, is 9 favorite subject 
of Japanese art.? 

‘The deaths of Nintoku and Teke-no-uchi, about the close 
of the Fourth Century an, bring us to something near the 
threshold of authentic history. 


See M. B. Huish, Japan and ls At, p31, 


CHAPTER V 
PErnivE 24PAN 


On the threshold of the more reliable history of Japan we 
find oureelves at a very convenient point at which to ask 
‘what was the manner of life among the Japa- 
nese at the close of the Fourth Century ap, Primitive 
If possible, we should like to be able to 
distinguish between the culture which was more or 
less of native origin and that which had been brought from 
abroad. 

‘The circumstances under which the archipelago was popu- 
lated make it certain that, while some of the early culture 
hhad come from the south, there was much, also, which was 
continental and had come by way of Korea. It is clear 
that there was a more or less constant pressure of popula- 
tion eastward from the continent. At certain specific times, 
1s, for example, during the reign of the tyrant Ch'in Shih 
‘Huang Ti,’ the movement across the sea was probably ao- 
celerated. Certainly, too, after the exploit of Jingo Kogo, 
‘whatever may havo been its historical magnitude, there was 
‘8 much stronger flow of cultural influences from China to 
the archipelago, 

Apart from these cultural movements life in Japan was 
4t this time primitive indeed. ‘The Chinese annals of the 
time speak of the Japanese as Wo (‘dwarfs’), and state that, 
“they have neither oxen nor wild beasts; they tattoo their 
faces in patterns varying with their rank; they wear gar- 
‘ments woven in one piece; they have spears, bows and ar- 
rows tipped with stone or iron. ‘They wear no shoes, they 


"See H. H. Gowen and J. W. Hal, An Outline History of China p98. 
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are addicted (o strong drink, are polygamous, law-abiding 
and long-lived’ 

‘Some of the above characteristics have already appeared 
in our account of Japan. Of others there is ample evidence. 
For example, as to drinking, we have the following poetical 
‘brag put into the mouth of the Emperor Ojin: “I have be- 
come intoxicated with the august liquor distilled by Susu- 
ori. Ihave become intoxieated with the soothing liquor, 
with the smiling liquor.” 

‘The references given above to the uso of needle and 
thread by Jingo show that some knowledge of sewing ex- 
isted, but itis after the date of Jingo, namely, in 289, that 
wwe read of the coming of Achi with his weavers and earpen- 
ters and with the sewing women who were subsequently 
formed into a guild of their own. 

‘The food in early times was plain and simple, consisting 
largely of fish and the “five grains” Sake (rice spirit) was, 
as we have seen, in igh favor, from the time of Susa-no-o 
downwards. In the matter of clothing the early Japanese 
‘employed the bark of the paper mulberry and other plants. 
Cotton was not introduced tll the Ninth Century. Unless 
the legend of Tachibana contains an anticipation silk seems 
to have been known as early as the beginning of tho Cheis- 
tin era. Men lived in houses of extreme simplicity and 
fragility. Tiven the castles, so-called, were built so rapidly 
that they must have been but fimey structures. ‘The ma- 
terial was wood, and floors and chimneys wore unwonted 
lururies, There were few’ omaments, either of the house or 
‘of the person, beyond the emblematis jewels, the magatama 
‘end kudatama, Weapons and implements were of the most 
Primitive srt, and not much unlike those used by the Ainus. 
‘The first boats seem to have been nothing but dugouts, but 
there was considerable advance during the period which has 
been under consideration, probably stimulated by the ex- 
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of Jingo Kogo. The story of the ship, Karano, 
of the time of Ojin, is particularly interesting, ‘Twenty-cix 
years after the launching of this vessel the superannuated 
‘timbers were burned for the drying of salt, and five hundred 
baskets of the salt were sent to the provinces with an order 
for the construction of five hundred new ships. The build- 
ing of these led to the sending for more shipbuilders from 
‘Korea, since here lived at the time the foremost builders of 
‘the Orient, ‘They came, and in course of time established 
themselves as one of the most powerful guilds in Japan. 
‘The last timber of tho old Karano was fashioned into a lute 
and one of the Emperors wrote tho little poem which Mr. 
‘Aston has translated as follows: 


‘The ship Karano was buroed for salt: 
Of the remainder a koto was made. 

‘When itis played on one hears the sayasaya 

Of the summer trees, brushing against, as they stand, 
‘The rocks of the mud harbor, the harbor of Yura* 


‘The introduction of Chinese learning camo slowly. At 
tho end of tho Third or Fourth century camo s Korean, 
<Atogi, who brought from the King of Kudara two fine 
horses for the Emperor and also sufficient knowledge of the 
‘Chinese classics to gain the position of tutor to the crown 
prince. After him followed Wani, a more competent scholar, 
‘who is said to have introduced several of the famous books 
of Chinese literature. Several of-the Tefinements of civili- 
zation seem to have been discovered at the seme time 
‘through similar channels, inclading such diverso things as 
the art of hawking and the secret of preserving ice. 

‘The classes of Japanese society at this time were tires 
in number, ‘There were first the Shimbetru, or descendants 
‘of the old kami (‘gods’), all of them chiefs of divine an- 
cestry, though they lacked political authority. Next came 
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the Kuobetsu, or descendants of the Emperors, from Jimmu 
‘Tenno downwards. Practically, this was the class of high- 
fest rank and represented the families which had conquered 
the older Yamato chiefs. Thirdly, came the Bambetsu, o 
common people, representing those descended from foreign- 
ers and immigrants, Beneath all theso was a considerable 
slave class known as nuhi, descendants of captives taken in 
‘war and prisoners who had been subjected to slavery as 8 
penalty. ‘Tho institutions of society were in general tribal 
‘and the head of each wji (‘lan’) had well-nigh absolute 
‘authority over its members. In this patriarchal period, be- 
fore the Seventh Century, there remained some organic 
unity of the family and the nation as a wholo, which was 
later, in tho bureaucratic and feudal periods, only senti- 
mental ‘Then camo the ides of the Stat 
‘The Emperor in early days, and until the reforms of the 
Seventh Century, was rather among the other chiefs primus 
‘inter pares than a sovereign head. His chief duties were to 
‘conduct the ceremonies of religion as the pontifex maximus 
of the nation, to declare war, and to establish ot abolish the 
‘uji (‘clans’) and be (‘guilds’). In the two former of these 
respects, the imperial prerogatives have, in theory, hardly 
altered for two thousand years, 
The religion of primitive Japan was a simple form of 
combined naturism and spiritism known as Shinto,* two 
‘Chinese words which mean “The Way of 
Retin the Gauls” and correspond with the Japs- 
eso term, Kami no michi. It is prob- 
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ligion of the invaders, if we may give eredenco to the legend 
that the authority of Ohokuni, son of Susa-no-o, in Izumo, 
‘was superseded by that of the Sun Goddess. The abdica- 
tion was agreed upon, provided that a shrine be built to his 
hhonor at Kizuki, and hither, in the god month, all the gods 
‘are still supposed to assemble for the discussion of human 
affairs. At this shrine the priestesses still dance the dance 
they performed before Amsterasu in her cave refuge. 

‘The Shinto of early days, of which wo learn chiefly 
through the two classics, Kojiki and Nikongi, must of course 
be carefully distinguished from the mixed Shinto of the 
Ninth Century and from the idealized Shinto of the Bigh- 
teenth Century. There was a belief in kami, who might be 
nature divinities, such as Amaterasu, or gods of abstract 
‘qualities, or deified ancestors, such as Jingo and Ojin. ‘The 
ancestral deity of the Emperors was communicated with at 
the Great Shrine of Ise, whither the imperial envoys went to 
zake report seven times a year. At all times of national 
peril special petitions were here made, as at the time of the 
threatened Mongol invasion, and as lately as 1914, when 
war was declared against Germany. ‘The kami were sup- 
posed to possess an invisible soul, or double, called the 
‘mitama (‘august jewel’) and there was also preserved in the 
shrine a shintai (‘god-body’) represented by a mirror, sword, 
tablet, or some such object. The temple was known as a 
miya (‘august house’) and, prior to Buddhist times, was 
‘quite plain and unadorned. It was approached by  gate- 
‘way called a tori, a word which, in allusion to the place oo- 
‘eupied by the cock in the Amaterasu myth, has been by 
some interpreted as a “fowl perch.” But, moro probably, 
‘the word is ultimately derived from India and signifies 
‘merely a doorway. 

Since worship and government were described by the 
‘same term, Matsurigoto (literally ‘festival thing’), the Em- 
Deror was regarded from the first as High Priest. Several 
‘other classes of priests, however, existed in carly times. 
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‘These had charge of the recitation of the norito (ritual 
Prayers), the superintendence of divination by use of the 
scorched shoulder blade of the deer, or of pieces of tortoise 
shell, the carrying out of the Great Purification, and the 
performanes of the annual festivals. The great, Imperial 
Festival was the Dai-eci, at the accession of the sovereign. 
There were also the Shinjo-eai, annually on November 23, 
‘whea the Emperor partook of the first rice and presented 
some to the kami, and the Kanname-cai, on October 17, oF 
‘thanksgiving offering at Iso to the Ancestry God. One of 
‘the most distinctive of all the Shinto rites was the Great 
Purification, O-Harahi, by means of which at the new 
‘year, or in former times twice in the year, the people in- 
‘dividually rid themselves of all pollutions contracted during 
the past six months. ‘The sins were transferred to pieces of 
Peper, cut into the semblance of the human form, and these 
‘were taken out to sea and sunk beneath the waves. The 
rite corresponds to the sending away of the sins of the 
‘congregation, conveyed to the scapegoat, in the ritual of 
the Jewish Day of Atonement. A favorite Shinto exercise of 
piety, going back to an unknown date, was the going on a 
pilgrimage, a practice which was not only a pious devotion 
Dut also a healthful piece of pedestrianism with much edu- 
‘cational result, Certain mountains and routes have always 
‘been favored and are supposed to bring much merit to the 


pilgrims. 

‘The ethies of Shinté have often been decried or even de- 
scribed ss nonexistent, but the statement is an exeggera- 
tion of the old-time Jspanese claim to moral superiority to 
their neighbors, Nitobe says, nevertheless: “It seems to me 
that the weakness of Shinto as a religion lies in the non- 
recognition of human frailty, or sin.” In the old norito 
the references to sin are to ritual rather than to moral of- 
fences, but there can be little doubt that in early times there 
was a certain amount of eruelty and bloodshed associated 
with the social customs sanctioned by primitive religion. 
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‘Human sacrifices seem to have been offered to stop an un- 
‘usual rainfall; the retainers of dead lord were, at least 
‘occasionally, buried alive to “gird the grave” of their mas- 
ter; and foundation seerfices were made not infrequently 
to secure tho stability of » wall or a bridge. One of the 
professors of the Tokyo Imperial University has recently 
announced the discovery of sixteen skeletons, grim relics 
of these ancient barbarities, beneath an old castle wall 

Tt may be convenient to recall here that the history of 
Shinto has four successive phases, as follows: (1) Primitive 
Shinto, the type represented prior to the introduction of 
Buddhism in the Sixth Century; (2) Ryobu, or Shinto as 
‘mixed with Buddhism, the form prevalent from the Ninth 
Century onwards; (3) The Revival of Pure Shinto, in the 
Eighteenth Century, under the influence of Motoori and 
Mabuchi; (4) Modem official Shinto, with the temples 
controlled by the goverment bureaus, namely, the Jingi 
‘Jimukyoku (‘Bureau of Ecclesisstical Affairs’) and the Kyo- 
busho (‘Ecclesiastical Department’). Tho former of these 
‘was established in 1868, the latter in 1872, In 1849 there 
was a movement under Kurozomi to teach Shintoism as a 
monotheism, with Amaterasu as the Supreme Deity of Life 
and Light, At the present time the official policy is to pre- 
‘ent Shinto as a political philosophy, inculcating loyalty to 
the throne, rather than as a religion.* 

"Time, Now 1, 125 
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CHAPTER VI 
‘rup Paoromstome Aon 


‘The story of the Fifth Century in Japan bas by some 
been described as the protohistoric period. It at least be- 
gins to assume all the exterior characteristics 
Erg" of probability. The ages of monarchs and 
statesmen drop to something more like the 
normal span of life, and the incidents narrated are such 23 
to invite comparison with happenings in other lands. Yet 
‘the dates are still uncertain, and we must come down as far 
18 461, of still more precisely to 475, before we are ablo to 
verify anything by comparing it with the more reliable an- 
nals of China and Korea. Even the names and the per- 
‘sonalities are by no means fixed beyond the possibility of 
doubt, and it is open for the critical historian to suspect the 
‘identity of not a few. For example we find Murdoch * sug- 
gesting that Yuryaku, to whom is assigned the date 457, 
the same person as Muretsa, whose date is given as 499, 
‘This is largely becauso of the disbelief that so much wicked- 
‘ness and viciousness could be duplicated in two rulers so 
near to one another chronologically. Unfortunately, the 
‘whole record of this dra is one of strife and viee, civil tu- 
‘mult, low morals, murder, and treachery. In Anko we have 
the almost unique instance of a murdered Emperor, but 
other infamies are very far from being unique. For the 
‘sake of Japan, there is some comfort in the considerable 
probability that some of this materiel has really been pur- 
Joined from Chineso sources. The Nihongi certainly stands 
convicted of introducing speeches which were originally, if 
Some Mader of Jpn 
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‘at all, delivered by Chinese emperors and ministers. Tt 
would, therefore, be a happy “saving of face” for the Japa- 
nese if a more critical history were to reduce the number of 
tyrants to whom the title is applicable of the Nero of Jspan. 
‘And the Chiens and Chou Hsins of Chinese ill-fame are 60 
‘much farther back in the story of mankind that we may 
quite reconcile oureelves to the unsavory records of Yuryaku 
and Muretsu being but the reflection of a eruder and more 
primitive age. But, alas, it has to be confessed that the 
period, even when most Ieniently construed, offers few evi- 
‘dences of ny high conception of either civilization or 


‘The sage, Nintoku, was succeeded by several sons in turn, 
but not one of them rose to his father’s stature, and re- 
bellion of one brother against another in mor- premperreny 
tal feud was the rule rather than the exception. successors 
‘Richy began to reign in 400, but we are told 
little that is interesting about him, unless it be that the 
tattooing, or branding, which had once been a matter of pro- 
tective mimiery among the Ainus, was now used for the 
punishment of offenders among the Japanese, Richu at first 
‘only tattooed those who were convicted of treason, but later 
ho and his successors branded the members even of such 
guilds as that of the horse-keepers to mark their calling. 
‘This particular practice, however, was presontly condemned, 
by a special revelation from the god Izanagi, when the 
‘Emperor was hunting on Awaji. In the reign of the Em- 
pperor Yuryaku a man was tattooed whoso dog hed made 
depredations in the imperial henroost. 

Richu’s brother, Hansho, or Hanzei, is of equal unim- 
portance to us, though it is noted that about this time, 
some say as early as 405, historiographers were chosen to 
eop tho offical records, ‘That these were not yet free from 
‘certain naiveté is apparent from the specimen which in- 
forms us concerning the Emperor: “At his birth his teeth 
‘were all of ono bone, and his appearance beautiful” ‘The 
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note, again, that Japan's earliost earthquake occurred in 
416 is evidently due to the inexperience of the annalist, 

A slight interval followed the death of Hansho, and his 
brother, known to us as Inkyo, was 60 modest that he was 
‘with dificulty persuaded to secept the vacant throne. The 
story is told that the Ledy Onskatsu, afterwards Empress, 
‘was responsible for his eventual decision. She took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to come to his chamber with a 
bucket of water, and there pleaded that he would grant the 
Petition of his ministers. Though sho was immediately 
thrust out into the bitter cold of a January morning, the 
heroic Indy continued her entreaties until the water which 
Ihad been spilled froze upon her arms, ‘Then at last she 
fainted, and the reluctant prince out of gallantry was com 
pelled to yild. It is to be regretted that the new Emperor 
id not show his appreciation of this devotion more per- 
manenily, for a little later we find Inkyo engaged in an in- 
‘rigue with Oto, the Lady Onskateu’s younger sister, and 
the outraged wife attempted to commit suicide. As to the 
sequel, some light is vouebsafed when we read in the Chron 
icles the yearly record thereafter that “the Emperor made a 
progres to Chinu.” Chinu was, it must bo observed, the 
place where the fascinating Oto was established. Takyo 
‘was supposed to bo aflicted with an incurable disease but 
‘was eventually cured by the timely arrival ofa clever physi- 
cian from Korea. ‘The most interesting and possibly the 
‘most important event of the reign was the settlement of the 
Tongstanding dispute as to clan names which had been agi- 
tating somo of the great families. There were evidently 
many claims to membership in the various wji which were 
false. The matter was adjudicated by recourse toa trial by 
ordeal, an appeal to the justice of Nature of which we have 
many examples in Japan Each claimant was required to 
plunge his band into a jar of boiling water, and those who 

Cpa ens we Real Fowl, Ora Japan ad B.Com 
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came out of the test uninjured were declared to have told 
the truth. ‘So “the houses and surnames were spontancous- 
ly ondered, and there was no longer any one who falsifed 
them.” It is posible, however, that the increasing use of 
‘written documents helped even more than the virtue of the 
‘ordeal to do away with disputes about clan connections. 

Inyo left two sons who, at the first opportunity, broke 
With precedent by commencing a struggle for the throne. 
‘The elder brother, Prince Karu, encountered 
‘the opposition of the Court on account of Am s5) 
1 liaison with his full sister. “Now marriago 
between half brothers and sisters was quito en rigle up 
to the timo of the Taikwa reforms of 645, but unions 
between full-blooded brothers and sisters, such as once 
prevailed in Persia and Egypt, were strongly discounte- 
naneed. ‘The guilty relation was revealed to the court 
by the diviners, who obtained their conclusions from 
the freezing of the royal soup. ‘The sinner, together with 
his illicit bride, then committed seppuky? and paved the 
‘way for the accession of the younger brother, known to us 
as Anko. The new reign, thus bloodily inaugurated, did 
‘ot long belie it sinister beginnings. The Emperor's uncle, 
‘4800 of the Emperor Nintoku, was foully murdered and the 
‘widow was raised to the dignity of Empress. But a terrible 
Nemesis followed the deed, for the oon of Okusaka, a child 
but seven years old, overheard from the imperial criminals 
themselves an account of his father’s assassination. He 
bided his time, and then, stealing upon the unsuspecting 
Anko, stabbed him to death. What material for a great 
tragedy, had ancient Japanese literature taken that direo- 
tion! 

‘The younger brother of the slaughtered Anko, Ohatsuse 
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‘by namé, became Emperor in 457, and unfortunately lived 
until 479, In the infamous record of the age he is known as 

Yuryake, Murdoch speaks of him as “master- 
Fee} ful and mottlesome” and likens him to Richard 

II rather than to Nero, but it seems rather 
‘reflection upon the not wholly spotless fame of the Eng- 
lish sovereign. Immediately on his accession, Yuryakcu pro- 
‘ceeded to “make assurance double sure, and take a bond 
‘of fate” by murdering his two older brothers, ‘Then he set- 
tled down to show the kind of character he had brought to 
the opportunities of the throne. His reign is one long ree- 
‘ord of wanton eruelty such as few national stories are able 
to parallel. Hero are two or three to which the Chronicles 
give prominence. Ono affords a parallel to the Biblical story 
of David and Uriah, with the Japanese Uriah, Tosa, de- 
spatched to Korea, while Yuryaku takes possession of bis 
Wife. In another story & chief named Shinki was ill-ed- 
‘vised enough to build # house the roof of which resembled 
too closely that of the imperial palace. ‘The Emperor at 
‘once sent his soldiers to burn down the offending edifice and 
‘Shinki himself only obtained forgiveness from his irascible 
lord by presenting him with “a white dog clothed with eloth 
‘and led by a string.” When a certain concubine was caught 
in an intrigue, Yuryaku “was greatly enraged, and had the 
four limbs of the unhappy woman stretched upon a tree. 
‘The tree was placed ayer a cupboard, which was set on fre 
‘and she was burned to death.” At a great feast a leaf fell 
{nto the wine eup which a maid servant was holding before 
the monarch. Yuryaku straightway felled the girl to the 
floor and was with difficulty restrained from cutting off her 
head. Still another story tells ofthe carpenter Mane whom 
the Emperor encountered shaping timbers with his ax. Such 
‘was the craftsman’s ekill, that the line to which he was 
hewing was never onco overpassed. Yuryaku admired and 
‘questioned, and, in his turn, Mano boasted that nothing 
could ever disturh the steadiness of his hand and nerve. 
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‘Yuryaku thought otherwise, and immediately brought his 
dancing girls upon the scene. Then he ordered them to 
‘wrestle before the bosstful carpenter. Alas, poor Mane, 
like Merlin under the wiles of Vivien, was weaker than he 
knew. For one moment he lost his poise and was imme- 
diately condemned to death. Before, however, it was too 
lste, tho Emperor relented. A messenger, mounted on a 
black horse—"the black horse of Kai”—arrived just in time 
to save the wretched braggart from the sword of the exeeu- 
tioner. Then the carpenter turned poet and fabricated the 
following tanka: 


Black as the night 
‘Was the horse of Kal. 
‘Had they waited to 
Sade him, ny life was lot, 
O horse of Kai. 


tis pleasant to pick out from such grim narratives stories 
‘of n somewhat different sort. Once the Emperor came upon 
‘8 beautiful girl who was washing clothes on the banks of a 
stream, Struck with her beauty, the monarch bade her 
not take a husband, since he would send for her to como to 
‘the palace. ‘The woman relied upon the imperial word and 
remained unmarried till she was eighty years old. ‘Then, 
Jean and withered, she went to the palace to protest her 
faithfulness. Yuryaku, under the circumstances, could do 
nothing less than send away the Japanese Griselda with 
‘some compensatory gift. The tale is not without its charm, 
in spite of the chronological difficulties which a critical fao- 
ulty will at once detect. A still more pleasing ancedote tells 
how the Emperor, with a view to the encouragement of the 
silk industry, once ordered Sukaru to collect silkworms from 
all over the country, Now the word for sillwworm is kahiko, 
‘and at the samo timo the two words kahi ko mean “to nur 
‘ture little ones.” So the minister, not unnaturally, made & 
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large collection of babies which ho straightway presented 
‘to the astonished Emperor. 

Tt seems that one may assign to Yuryaku's credit thst he 
‘was genuinely interested in the arts and crafts. Under this 
“Emperor of great wickedness” the arts certainly flourished. 
One of the very earliest of pictorial artiste was Shinki, who 
‘came over from China during this reign. Mulberry trees 
‘were cultivated in the provinces which were suitable, and 
‘weavers, potters, exddlers, and other skilled artisans brought 
‘over from the continent. Literature, too, received its duo 
eed of appreciation and the Emperor himself extemporized 
‘8 poem on the dragon fly which devoured the gadfly which 
had been annoying the imperial steed. 

In connection with literature it is interesting to note that 
‘the famous legend of Urashima, the Rip van Winkle story 

of Japan, belongs to this reign. “In the twen- 
Vesting ty-firt year of Yuryaku,” says the Chronicle, 

“the boy Ura-no-shima, of Midsunoe, in the 
istrict of Yous, in the province of Tango, a descendant of 
the divinity Shimanemi, went to Elysium in a fishing-boat.” 
‘Lured into the sea by a turtle which changed itself into the 
shape of a beautiful gir, Urashima was taken down beneath 
‘the waves to Horai San, the land of immortal life. There 
hho married thoSea God's daughter and lived long in a state 
‘of great felicity. But the story, which is the Japanese Cupid 
and Payche as well as the Rip van Winkle, continues, Ura 
‘shima had a ft of homesickness and was permitted to re- 
‘turn to earth on condition that he would not open the casket 
committed to his care. Ales, arriving at his native village 
‘and Ginding all things changed, he opened the casket and 
‘was at onco transformed into & wrinkled and decrepit old 
man, Meanwhile, the elixir of life, which the casket had 
contained, floated away like a cloud, Many a poem has 
expressed Urashima’s dismay at finding that—ae in 
the case of the Seven Sleepers—ife had passed as in a 
dream, 
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‘But where is his native baal? 

‘Steange hamlets line the strand. 
‘Whereis his mother’s cottage? 

‘Strange cots rise on either hand* 

‘Tho truth of the story is attested beyond all dispute by 
the fact that the tomb of Urashima, with his fishing line 
and other relis, is still at Kanagawa, where Commodore 
Perry made his treaty with Japan in 1854. It hes been 
‘suggested, howover, tha since the word for Dragon Palace, 
yup, is'not unlike the name of the Ryukyu group of 
falands, the legend may conceal behind ita romantic story 
‘somo tale of adventure amid tho islands to the south. 

‘The son of Yuryaku, Seine, reigned only fivo years and 
left no descendants. In consequence, » search had to be 
undertaken for some one who toight legiti- 
mately claim the legacy of the Sun Goddess. Pigbubstsat 
Investigation at length brought to light two 
grandsons of the Emperor Richu, who had been saved from 
the clutches of Yuryaku by faithful retainers and had 
lived in obseurity as cowherds for a quarter of « century. 
‘They were identified by & curious dance, only to be ao 
quired at court, which the ambassadors saw them rendering 
for the benefit of a crowd of villagers. ‘Tho two lads were 
known as Oke and Woke, that is, “Big Basket” and “Little 
Basket.” Tho news of the great discovery was carried by 
‘the swiftest. messengers to the Emperor Seinel, who ex- 
claimed with joy: “Heaven in its love has bestowed upon 
me two children.” The boys were at once brought to the 
capital and, after the fashionable dispute as to which should 
be permitted to yield in favor of the other, Woke, the 
younger, was chosen heir. He is known in history as the 
Emperor Kengo, It isin this reign that we first come upon 
‘the loyal exclamation, Banzai (‘May tho Emperor live ten 
thousand yeurs!’), an expression corrupted from the Chi- 
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nese, Wan-ui (‘Ten thousand years), and corresponding to 
‘such acclamations as “Vive la France!” or “God save the 
King!” Kenso seems after all to have been hardly worth 
the finding, sinco he died in 487, after only two years reign. 
‘He then made way for his elder brother Oke, who is known 
‘a5 Ninken. While the two brothers were alive they found 
‘an old woman who remembered where their murdered father 
hhad been buried. With this aid the two prinoes were enabled 
to fulfil the requirements of filial piety, ‘The old woman 
‘was thereupon rewarded by being given free access to the 
royal palace. As her age was full of infirmities, a rope was 
stretched from her oottage to the Emperor's charaber, with 
‘bell at the end, so that she could at once guide her halt- 
ig steps and give notice of her approach, Ninken (488-498) 
reigned nearly eleven years and did nothing which to us is 
‘of particular interest. He then did considerably woree, by 
leaving at his death the throne to the son who became no- 
torious to posterity as Muretsw. Tt has been already men- 
tioned that Murdoch is inclined to suspeot that Yuryaku 
and Muretau aro one and the same. For the eredit of the 
Mikadoship we may well hope that the hypothesis is cor 
eet, since one of Muretsu’s kind is amply sufficient. Othe 
ers have supposed that Muretsu has been confused with 
King Malta, of Kudara, in Korea, which is rather a refeo- 
tion upon Korea. In any case, the stories of this monster's 
cruelties foree the historian for a while to sup on horrors. 
‘The plucking out of » man’s finger nails in order that he 
might be forced to dig clams with bleeding and mutilated 
hands, is but a mild specimen of Muretsu’s enormities. 
Like Dante, on a certain occasion in the Inferno, we may be 
content to glance and pass quickly by. Yet there seems to 
bo somo note of advancing refinement in the statement of 
the Nihongi respecting Mureteu: “His cushions were of 
brocade, and many of his garments were of damask and fine 
white silk.” Alas, that the silkworms should have had to 
‘spin for such as Muretsu! 
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‘The next reigns, namely, those of Ankan (594-535), and 
‘Senkwa (636-580), are both short and quite barren of in- 
terest. 

‘To sum up the history of the century and a half included. 
in this chapter, we may observe thet there was apparently 
con the part of the Emperors = tendency to magnify their 
office. Their elevation over the heads of the other clans 
seems to become much more marked. ‘The doctrine alresdy 
appears that “of the entire surface of the sol, there is no 
part which is not @ royal grant in fee; under the wide 
heavens there is no place which is not royal territory.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
‘Tum cosine oF sonbEsM 


It is impossible not to be impressed with the close paral- 
Tel which exists in the Sixth Century of our era between 
Jpenaxe 120 history of the Japanese archipelago and 
age that of the island group similarly situated 
Serostem off the western coasts of Europe. The par- 
allel has already been suggested by tho correspondence 
between the Yamato and Kumaso tribes who had driven 
‘the Ainus into the north with the Toutonie tribes from 
‘the continent of Europe who had in like manner driven 
the Celtic Britons into the fastnesses of Wales and Corn- 
wall But now we are struck by the fact that what the in- 
‘troduetion of Christianity was to Saxon England in the time 
of Ethelbert of Kent, the bringing of Buddhism by the 
monks of Shaka was to Japan about a generation earlier, 
‘The government of Japan at the time was somewhat more 
homogeneous than that of the Saxon kingdoms, but in other 
reapects tho parallel is singularly close. In both eases most 
‘momentous changes,were brought about in tho respective 
countries by adoption from the continent of new faith, 
‘with results literary, artistic, economic, and political, as 
well as religious, such as in either case could never have 
been predicted. 

Prince Siddhartha, son of Suddhodhana, chief of the 
Gekyas, whence named Gakya Muni (‘the Sage of the 
Cakyas’), known to the Japanese as Shaka, was born in the 
Lumbini grove, not far from Kapilavastu, on the borders 
‘of Nepal, about the year 557 n.c. ‘The Japaness have, more 
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‘or less persistently, given the date as 1026 ».c., while the 
Burmese Buddhists seem to prefer 623 2.c. Brought up to 
‘life of luxury, and fenced by his father from 

every touch of ill, Siddhartha bad, at the $esgne 
age of thirty, the “four secings,” divinely or- 

dered, of old age, sickness, death, and the ascetic life. Soon 
after he mado the Great Renunciation, struck with the 
feeling of the impermanence and misery of the senso life. 
He secretly stole away from his wife, Yasodhara, and his 
son, Rahula, to seek peeco among the ascetica of Benares. 
Failing in this ho betook himself to solitary meditation 
‘under the Bo-tree and, after intense spiritual strugzle, at- 
tained illumination, oF right comprehension. From this 
‘time Gautama (the family name of Prince Siddhartha) was 
‘the Buddha, thet is, the one who hed attained knowledge. 
He set forth to preach the doctrine of “the impermanence 
of all individual existence, the univereality of suffering in- 
herent in individuality, the non-reality of an ego-princi- 
ple”? This was presently expanded into the teaching of 
the Four Noblo ‘Truths, which are, fist, the truth thet 
consciousness is sorrow; secondly, that the eause of sorrow 
is desire; thirdly, that the way out of sorrow is Nirvana; 
and fourthly, that the path to Nirvana is by the Noble 
Eightfold Way of Right Belief, Right Resolve, Right 
Speech, Right Behavior, Right Occupation, Right Effort, 
Right Contemplation, and Right Concentration. Gautama 
died about 487 (or 477) nc. and the Buddhist, Canon was 
fixed at a council held at Rajegriha in the same year, and at 
‘the Council of Vaisali just a century later. Certain changes 
‘gradually came over the teaching and the practice and by 
‘the time Buddhism had found its way to northwest India, 
the two systems of Mahayana (the ‘Great Vehicle’), and 
Hinayana (tho ‘Little Vehicle’), were well developed. ‘Hine 
‘Yana, the more conservative type, was the Buddhism which 
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passed southward into Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. Ma- 
hhayana, © system which was considerably induenced by 
‘western and even ‘ideas, was the type which 
passed through central Asis on its way to the Orient. As 
it was certainly Mahsyana Buddhiem which eventually en- 
‘ered Japan, in spite of Brinkley’s assertion to the contrary, 
itis well to remember that in most essential respects it hed 
departed far from the Indian form of the faith. Indian 
Buddhism was atheistic, whereas Mahayana was theistic; 
Indian Buddhism held that every man must save himself, 
‘whereas Mahayana gave hope of salvation through the 
merits of the Bodhissttvas, or future Buddhas; Indian 
Buddhism had an absolute form of Nirvana as the goal of 
life, whereas Mahayana cultivated the doctrine of the West- 
‘em Paradise; finally, Indian Buddhism made the arhat, or 
saint, the ideal, whereas Mahayana encouraged men to as- 
pire to Buddhahood. 

‘The pathway of Buddhism to the Far East is fairly clear. 
Under King Agoka, of the Mauryan dynasty, about 272 n.., 
the religion of Gautama became the established feith of 
all India and was, moreover, propagated further afield by 
‘many zealous missionaries. It penetrated into Central 
‘Asia by way of the northwest passes about the time of the 
‘semiforeign Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Parthian, and Indo-Scyth~ 
ian dynasties, at the beginning of the Christian era. Radi- 
‘ally influenced, as we have seen, by foreign ideas, it was 
‘according to tradition ? carried to China about 4.0. 68 from 
the court of the Indo-Parthisn king, Gondophorus. In 
(Chins the new faith speedily became the rival to Confucisn- 
‘sm and Taoism and was accepted 98 one of “the Three 
Religions.” About .v. 372 it reached Kores and became & 
‘very important channel for the distribution of the eulture 
of the Middle Kingdom. From Korea to Japan was but 
step, which the relation of the kingdoms of Kudare, Shiragi, 
‘and Koma made not only eaay but inevitable. 
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‘Various dates for the first coming of Buddhism into Ja- 
pan have been given, and itis altogether probable that im 
migrants, in many obscure ways, had made ayq stro. 
the faith of Shaka known considerably before duction ot 
ap. 552. But this latter date, in the reign of Pet#hie 
‘the twenty-ninth Emperor, Kimmei, is not too precise to be 
misleading. Whether or not @ previous mission had been 
received by Keitai, envoys came to Kimmei from King Sei- 
mei, of Pekche, or Kudara (as the Japanese called it), one 
of the peninsular principalities, with presents of books and 
‘a letter earnestly commending the new religion. The King 
wrote: “This doctrine is hard to understand, but marvel- 
‘ously‘excellent. It furnishes men with treasure to their 
heart's content, Every prayer may be fulfilled, and every 
wish granted.” So the Emperor leaped for joy and wel- 
comed the messengers and their gifts. It is evident that 
the first simplicity of the religion of Gautama had long 
se arte sy weber mein of a i ender 

image, which is still said to exist among the treasures of the 
‘Zen-ko-ji. The King of Kudara seems not to have been 
entirely disinterested, since he asked for a quid pro quo in 
the shape of military assistance against his enemies, a sin- 
gular request in the passing on and recommendation of = 
‘pacifist form of religion. Whether this was so or not, Kim- 
mei, after his first enthusiasm, seems to have been as sus- 
Picious of the new cult as was King Ethelbert when he in- 
sisted on hearing Augustine in the opfen air, where magic 
‘was less potent. But Kimmei was perfectly willing to have 
‘the new faith tested. The eppointment of Soga-no-Iname 
‘as host for the new faith and the opposition of the clan of 
Nakatomi are facts not so inexplicable as at first sight sp- 
‘pears. The Soga clan was not only the family specially 
charged with the care of foreigners and immigrants, but was 
‘also the representative of the kuobetsu class descended 
from the Emperors, Nakatoma, on the other hand, was the 
‘High Priest of Shinto and stood for the old shinbetsw, or 
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lass supposedly descended from the oldest gods. So the 
conflict that ensued between the protagonists and the 
‘opponents of tho new religion was really a war of old-fash- 
foned conservatives (o-muraji) agsinst comparative inno- 
‘vators (o-omi), with the Emperor sitting on the fence. 

‘The feud between the Nakatomi and the Mononobe on 
the one hand and the Soga on the other was, while it 
lasted, a battle royal, and it lasted a considerable time. The 
divine powers seemed a little tricksy in the matter. First 
ceamo a plague of smallpox, for which very likely the envoys 
were responsible, since smallpox had been for some time 
passing eastward across Asia. ‘The officials acted promptly, 
by casting the Buddha image into the Naniwa Canal dnd by 
burning down the temple. Disasters continued and the fear- 
ful began to think they had been a littlo premature and to 
talk about the wrath of Sheka. So the image was dredged 
up, another temple built, and the prestige of Buddhism re- 
stored. Much help came from the rumor that a wonderful 
Jog of camphor wood, floating in the sea, had come ashore 
to the strains of celestial music. ‘The images made from 
‘this log became very popular and wero profoundly re- 
‘pected. ‘More emissaries came in 877 and 584, and the pro- 
‘pagation of the faith proceeded apace. Inabe’s son, Umako, 
followed in his father’s footsteps and vindicated Buddhism 
by the very concrete test of subjecting a relic to the blows 
of sledge hammer upon an anvil. ‘The relic proved to be 
nothing less than tife pupil of one of Shaka’s eyes, yet the 
hammer was broken and the relic remained uncrushed. 
‘The incident is an ancient illustration of the familiar 
ines: 


Hammer away, ye hostile hands, 
‘Man's hammers break, God's anvil stands, 

From this time onward the Emperor were not so timid 

‘about patronizing the foreign faith, and Buddhism began 

to spread rapidly. 
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‘The Emperor Yomei, who commenced his reign in 586, 
‘was connected with the Sogs family through his mother, 60 
the Buddhist cause had now the most august 
support. But the Mononobe still opposed ag Stel 
ercely as ever the foreign propaganda and, 

‘on the death of Yomel, there was a serious civil conflict to 
determing’ the succession. This contest cost. the life of 
‘Yomei's legitimate heir, Sushun, eo that for the second time 
1 Japanese Emperor was slain by subject. It was whilo 
this struggle between the o-muraji and the o-omi was in 
progress that there eame to the front the remarkable roan 
‘who was destined to become the Constantine of Japanese 
Buddhism. Tho thirteen hundredth an of Shoto- 
kkv's death was colebrated in 1921 and showed that his fame 
1s saint and statesman was as great as ever.* Princo 
Umayado (‘Stable-door’), so-called because ho was born 
(with a relic clasped within his baby hand) just outside 
the imperial stables, is generally known by his canonical 
name of Shotoku Taishi. Bissed from the beginning to- 
wards the side of the Sogas he must have been, but his 
conversion is said to have been due to a vow, He was en- 
‘enged in a struggle agninst Moriya, the Mononobe chieftain, 
who was in arms against Umako. When the battle was at 
its most critical point, the Crown Prince cried aloud: “With- 
‘out prayer wo can do nothing.” ‘Then he placed the images 
‘of the Four Guardian Kings * in his helmet and promised 
that he would erect a temple and pagoda in honor of the 
Buddha So, in spite of the marvelous archery of the 
Mononobe general, the battle of Shigisen was won and 
the sister of the lute Emperor Yomei, known to us as tho 
‘Empress Suiko, was elevated to the throne, The gallant 
Prince Umayado, whom we may as well call by his reli- 
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gious name, Shotoku Taishi, was now made Prince Im- 
pperial and Regent, and the record of Suiko's reign is mainly 
‘that of the heir apparent’s very ablo administration. 

‘He did not forget the vow he had made. Visitors to 
Osaka to-day ought not to miss the wonderful Shi Tenno-jé 
(Temple of the Four Heaven Kings’) which commemo- 
rates Shotoku’s gratitude, There is a shrine dedicated to 
the Prince and the famous Guiding Bell, which has been 
0 beautifully described by Lafcadio Hearn, is rung that 
Shotoku Taishi may lead the souls of dead children into 
rope is made of the bibs of dead children 

ine is heaped high with toys brought by little 
children for their dead playmates. “Here, too, is a stream 
of perpetually flowing water which is believed to cary 
prayers for the deceased straight to the merciful heart of 
the great saint. 

Of course, many of the stories about Shotoku are merely 
Iegenda, bat from his boyhood up be is the subject af many, 
‘and some of them are too besutiful to be forgotten, ‘There 
is one which reminds us not a little of the well known tale 
of St, Martin and his half cloak. Like the saint of Tours, 
Shotoku covered dying beggar with his own cloak. The 
beggar died and was buried, but subsequently, when the 
tomb was opened, it was discovered that there was no body 
therein, only a cloak neatly folded together. ‘Thus it was 
revealed that the saint's charity had been bestowed upon 
no one less than a ‘divine being. Another story declares 
that Shotoku was himself really an incarnation of Kwan- 
non, the Goddess of Divine Compassion, who had said 
“Wherever a gnat cries, there am 1.” This, however, is 
probably rather a tribute to his universal benevolence than 
the affirmation of a dogma. 

Apart altogether from the Prince's sanctity, he possessed 
qualities of tho firt order. The reputation he gained for 
being able to attend fo many matters at th time 
gained him the appellation of Yateumimi-no-Oji (‘Prince 
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Eight Ears’), For the propagation of Buddhism Japan 
‘owes Sbotoku Taishi an eternal debt. The temples and 
‘monasteries and images increased enormously, and mul- 
titudes of men and women were added to the faith. But 
other memorable results as well were achieved during the 
Prince's twenty-nine years of edministration, Among these 
‘was the drawing up in 604 of what has been called the Con- 
stitution of Shotoku Taishi. Some have described this aa 
the first written law of Japan,* but this is an exaggera- 
tion. ‘The “Seventeen Articles,” as the Constitution is often 
called, according to Murdoch, are not much better than 
“a jumble of old and outworn platitudes.” One may con- 
cede the applicability of the “old” without quite accepting 
the “outwor.” At the time they must have possessed 
force and may have hed freshness. The first article de- 
clares that “harmony is the precious thing,” and the ninth 
runs as follows: "Good faith is the foundation of right. 
In everything let there be good faith, for init there surely 
consists the good and the bad, success and failure. If the 
lord and vassal observe good faith one with the other, 
what is there which cannot be accomplished? If the lord 
‘and the vassal do not observe good faith towards one an- 
‘other, everything without exception ends in failure.” Other 
articles deal with plea for concord, the acceptance of 
Buddhism, the dignity of the Emperor, and euch like. 
Shotoku was also an historian and compiled a work 
Anown as the Kujihongi. Later on this was unfortunately 
destroyed by fre, but some of the material may have been 
reserved for us in the Kojiki. ‘The great saint, statesman, 
‘and propagandist died in 621, ust at the time Muhammad 
‘was preparing his Hijra (‘Fight’) from Mecea to Medina. 
‘Tt was said that “all the princes and omi, as well as the 
people of the Empire—the old as if they had lost a dear 
child, had no taste for vinegar, the young, as if they had 
leat & beloved parent, filled tho ways with the eound of 
"Haale Arlawo, Barly Tvaitlional Lae in Japan. 
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‘their lamenting. ‘The farmer ceased from his plow and the 
pounding woman Inid down her pestle. They all said: 
"The sun and the moon have lost their brightness; heaven 
and earth have crumbled to ruin; henceforth in whom shall 
‘wo put our trust?” The tribute, great os it was, was 
neither insincere nor undeserved. 

‘As in other lands to which it found its way, Buddhism 
at once gave very remarkable stimulus to the social and 

artistic development of the nation, Socially, 
FpEraiea Japan, containing a population of not much 

‘over a million farmers fishermen, and hunters, 
‘was, prior to the advent of Buddhism, in a very backward 
state. Wo aro too apt to read into the teaching of Motoor, 
the great revivalist of Shinto in the Eighteenth Century, 
‘the idea that Japan was in these early times ideal in morals, 
sentiment, and social relations. The famous scholar was 
too much of a laudator temporis acti and was misled by his 
‘enthusiasm. It is plain that the gentle spirit of Gautama 
produced here as elsewhere great softening of manners 
‘and improvement in morals. 

‘Then, again, the introduction of images and pictures laid 
the foundation of Japanese art, though wo need not deny 
the artistic aptitudes of the people to whom the gift was 
Drought. Profewor Asakawa tells us that “almost every 
‘branch of industrial and artistic development owes somo- 
thing to tho influence of the [Buddhist] creed.” And 
Saito declares that i the Horiuji, built by Shotoku, ono 
may study, a8 in a rich field, the influence of Chinese, 
Indian, and Greek ideas upon the art of Japan. The bare 
‘simplicity of the Shinto temples was superseded by the 
warmth of coloring and the splendor of gilding and lacquer- 
{ng which we associate with the Buddhist tera. ‘There was 
' sort of divine impulse towards the making of beautiful 
things. For example, we find the Empress Suiko, in 502, 
learning of the visit of three goddesses to what is now the 
‘beautiful inland, Miyajima. They desired to havo there 
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shrine and 60 sent the Empress a crow with a twig of the 
aakaki (‘sacred evergreen’). The Empress got to work and 
Jo, in time, Miyajima, with its majestic portal. Emperors 
‘and Empresses alike vied with one another in encouraging 
the casting of images of the Buddhes end Bodhisattvas. “It 
is my desire,” said tho Emperor on one of these occasions, 
“that each peasant shall have the right to add his handful 
of clay and his strip of grass to the mighty figure.” 

‘Many of the earliest artists of Japan were really Chinese 
who assumed Japanese names and associated theraselves 
with the rising art of the land. By one of these was painted 
‘the oldest picture of Japan, on the walls of the Horinji at 
Nara, Shotoku himself is reputed to have had, among 20 
many other gifts, skill as a painter. 

In literature it is manifest that the necessity of producing 
and copying sutras must have given e powerful impetus to 
the arts of reading and writing. The new desire for liters- 
‘ture is illustrated by the compilation of the various chron 
icles which, although they survive only in name, so far as 
their general content is concerned, have doubtless been in- 
corporated into the Kojihi and Nikongi of a century later. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘rH cxear meroaMe 


Tt hao been said with much truth that Shotoku Taishi 

“left behind him peace where he had found strife end anar- 

chy, the light of civilization in the place of 

BeEcgu™ — the darkness of semibarbarism, the knowledge 

‘and practice of art and science where there 

‘had been none before, reverential observance of a religion 

‘which was destined to mould the character of his eountry- 
‘men for more than a thousand years.” 

All this may be eonceded, but it has also to be admitted 
that coincidentally the concentration of power in the hands 
of the Soga family contained within itself the germ of much 
trouble such as was not long in developing to the point of 
being obvious. ‘The Sogas had rendered undeniable serv- 
{ce to religion but were not so unworldly as to be beyond 
busing their opportunity. The temporarily defeated chief- 
tains of the old order (the o-muraji), representing the old 
Trumo and Kyushu families, much resented the way in 
which the grandees (o-omi) favoring the new régime had 
begun to ape the imperial state. ‘Tho fino mausoleums 
which were being constructed for the Sogn clan were only 
‘one sign among many that, in addition to controlling the 
succession, there was a design to establish a new dynasty. 
Tt really seemed as though two suns were simultaneously 
‘attempting to illuminate the skies? In these charges thero 
was s certain amount of truth. Shotoku Taishi had died 
{in 621, his father-in-law, Soga-no-Umako, in 626, and two 
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years Inter pasted away the Empress Suiko. Then, when 
‘two clairoants appeared to contest the vacant throne, Yams- 
hiro, son of Shotoku, and Tamura, the grandson of the 
Emperor Bidatsu, it was the latter, favored by the Sogas, 
‘who became the sovereign. Ho was known as Jomei, and 
reigned from 629 to G41, though the power behind the 
throne was Soga-no-Yemishi. It must be confessed that 
the latter ruled ably enough. To this time is applied the 
hackneyed description of « haleyon age that “things dropped 
‘on the highway were not picked up.” The same idyllic 
conditions continued to prevail when the Empress Kokyoku 
‘succeeded Jomei in 642, 

Byt, all unobserved, Nemesis was creoping upon the Sogas 
in the person of one of the most famous and forceful of 
Japanese statesmen. This remarkable man, Kamatari, was 
the representative of the Nakatomi clan, which, as we 
‘have seen, had been the hereditary enemy of the Sogas. 
‘A little later he exchanged the name Nakatomi for the still 
more famous clan name of Fujiwara. The change came 
‘about in this way, From his youth up Kamateri, in com- 
‘mon with others of his own clan and of the Mononobe 
family, had been watching for the opportunity to avenge 
‘himself on tho Sogas and their allies. He observed eare- 
fully each one of the imperial princes with the hope of 
finding rom one whose cause he might, to this end, adopt. 
At last, at a football party, ho came upon Prince Naka, 
afterwards the Emperor Tenchi, and instinctively reeog- 
nized him for the leader he was seeking. Tt was the meet- 
ing of Kamatari with Naka in a certain wistaria feld for 
‘the purpose of studying the needs of the time that led to 
the adoption of the new name, Fujiwara (‘Wisteria Field’). 
Tn this field was pondered and formulated the Great Re- 
form (Taikwa) of which we shall presently speak. 

But Kamatari's first ambition was to get rid of the Sogas, 
A conspiracy was launched and Soga-no-Iruke, heir of 
the house, was slain in the very presenco of the Empress 
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‘The father, Yemishi, at once collected an army, but he 
failed to hold it together, and was presently compelled to 
surrender himself for execution. On tho eve of his death 
hho set fro to his palace, and all the historical documents 
which had there been accumulating since the introduction 
of Buddhism wero destroyed, except a small amount which 
‘was fortunately snatched from the flames. Immediately 
following this palace revolution, the Empress Kokyoku ab- 
dicated in favor of Prince Naka. But tho Prince, acting 
under the shrewd advico of his mentor, Kamatari, pre- 
ferred to bide his time. He urged instead the choice of 
Prince Karu, the late Empress’ son. ‘The choice was ratified 
nd Karu, who is known as Kotoku, ascended the throne 
in 645. He was, says Murdoch, “a simple-minded, kindly- 
hearted, easy-going old man,” and it is also needless to 
remark that the real authority soon fell into the hands of 
Prince Naks, who was now declared the heir apparent. 
‘Kamatari became chief minister and everything was de- 
‘ided according to the will of Fujiwara, Kamatari now be- 
came known as Kuromakw (‘Black Curtain’), a theatrical 
‘term signifying the stage prompter. But Kamatari was 
‘very muuch more then s mere prompter; he chose the east 
and decided the plot of the play as well. 
From tho timo of the reign of the Empress Suiko (503- 
628) there had been # considerable revival of intercourse 
‘with China. ‘This was naturally followed by 
Beem — Snorer lam eceaciote adoption of Chiness 
‘ideas. Chinese dress, even to the adoption of 
such insignia of rank as the wearing of a distinguishing esp, 
‘became customary. With the arrival, moreover, of ambas- 
sadors from China and Korea there was the sending of 
imperial envoys to the Middle Kingdom. ‘The coming in 
(602 of a certain Korean priest, one Kwal-leuk, who brought 
‘with him some interesting books and taught many interest- 
ing things, 60 quickened the desire to resort to the fountain 
hhead of learning that students became eager to cross the 
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eas. The situation has been well compared with that at 
the beginning of Meiji, when youths like Tto and Inouye 
risked their lives in order to become acquainted with the 
‘West and the secret of its power. 

‘China had been for several centuries suffering from gen- 
eral disintegration but in 589 the short-lived Sui dynasty 
‘did something towards the reconsolidation of the State, and 
in 618 the splendid period of T'ang began the work which 
raised China to the position of the most highly cultured 
nation upon earth, ‘The news was not slow in reaching 
Japan. In 622, n Chineso priest addressed the Japanese 
court and said: "The land of Great T'ang is a wonderful 
country, whoso laws are complete and fixed. Constant 
‘communication should be kept up with it.”* So the stu- 
eats who at this time went to the Chinese capital had 
much to learn and, on their return, much to impart. It is 
this fact which helps to explain the movement which came 
about for “sinicising old Yamsto and its institutions” The 
early T'ang Emperors had undertaken to eodify the exist- 
ing laws of China and it is not strange that an impulse to 
o something corresponding to this in Japan should have 
taken possession of the men now in political control. Par- 
ticularly was it to be expected of a statesman of the ealiber 
of Kamatari, 

One of the significant innovations introduced from China 
was the method of reckoning time by the periods known 
5 Nengo. Theso periods were of imegular length and 
named after any remarkable incident which attracted the 
‘attention of the rulers, such as the discovery of eopper or of 
gold, or the inauguration of some new political experiment. 
On the continent these “year periods” had been in vogue 
4s carly aa the time of the Han dynasty (210 ». ¢-4. D. 220), 
but the system was not adopted in Japan till 645 and tho 
first year period, in that year, took its name from the Great 


*Wanichi Asakawa, Barly Iaticational Lie of Japan, p. 25. 
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Reform (Taikwa) which constitutes one of the most im- 
portant steps taken in the constitutional history of the Em- 
pire. ‘The occasion was indeed one which worthily inaugu- 
rated 8 new epoch, since without any doubt Taikwa is no 
Jess important than the great chango which ushered in 
the era of Meiji in 1867. It is significant that when the 
Japanese describe this latter change, they use, not the term 
Revolution, which is the customary term in foreign ac- 
counts of the event, but the term Restoration, as implying 
a return to the Taikwa ides. 

‘Tho Great Reform was very largely the work of Prince 
‘Naka-no-Oye and his able minister, Kamatari, These, of 
‘course, owed much in their tun to the scholars who had 
returned from the T'ang court, more or less completely 
sinicised by thirty years residence sbrosd.t ‘The machinery 
‘of Japanese government was now entirely in the hands 
‘of these, while the broken remnant of the defeated Soes 
were finding a refuge in the Buddhist monasteries, 
‘These ecclesiastical fortresses were destined in time to 
become an irritating thorn in the side of the adminis- 
tration, 

Murdoch has given in Chapter V of the firs volume of 
his History a very full account of the Great Reform, but 
‘some general conception of its seope may be obtained from 
the following summary: “The Yamato sovereign was no 
longer to be merely the head of the chief clan in Japan, with 
8 feeble control ovor the other great clan chieftains and 
‘with no control over the dependents of these. Henceforth 
he was really to be the Emperor of Japan. Every rood of 
the soil was theoretically supposed to have been surrendered 
to him,—that is to say, the theory of eminent domain was 
ow effectually established.” * 

Professor Quigley has described the Taikwa system as 
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‘The Civil Government of the Reform Era consisted of a Na- 
tional Counel of three Imperial advisers or councillors and eight 
administrative departments, over which the three councillors had 

sion. ‘The eight departments were entitled as 


seni; 8. Nobility and qui: ¢ Popular afi; . Wass 
6. Justice; 7. Finance; 8. Imperial Household Finance. Benesth 
radiated « bureaucracy chosen partly upon examination as in 
‘China, but with greater attention to other considerations, such 
12 noble blood, than was customary in that country. 


Tt will bo observed that clear distinction was drawn 
between what was essentially Japanese and what was Chi- 
nese. , The theory of sovereignty was purely Japaneso and 
{in no way adjusted to Chinese conceptions of the relation 
‘of the Son of Heaven to the Middle Kingdom. The ma- 
chinery of state administration was as characteristically 
Chinese. Graded ranks were esteblished, with their eppro- 
priate headgear and other insignia, Some of these, how- 
‘ever, had been known since 604, the year of the Seventeen 
Articles. Governors were appointed for the eastern prov- 
inces and s natural system of taxation was ereated, with 
the taxes, however, no longer paid to the governors, but 
directly to the Emperor. Every person received a certain 
portion of land of the produce of which a fixed proportion 
had to be paid to the government, and every man between 
twenty and fifty had to work for the goverument ten days 
‘annually. Restrictions were imposed upon the building of 
‘tombs, since, as in ancient Egypt, mortuary pride had led 
‘to their construction on so huge & scale as to bring about 
‘widespread oppression and poverty. Junshi and other 
barbarous rites were definitely forbidden, though in some 
Teepects there was @ return made to the primitive rites of 
Shinto, 

Tn somo respects the full effect of the changes made was 
'. Quidhey, “The Pre Melfi Pata Sytem," Tron» Poi, ly 81, 
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not folt until the end of the Ninth Century, but from the 
first the drastio character of these changes was appreciated. 
‘Taikwa might oven have been called a Revolution, hed not 
the Emperor himself been a party to the reform. Not only 
were the serious encroachments and abuses of the Soga 
régime checked, but & constructive policy was launched 
‘which touched every aspect of the state system, from the 
creation of a new departmental machinery to changes in 
the administrative methods of the smallest local units, from 
arranging forall the gradations of rank among the nobility 
to the more equable distribution of the burdens of taxation 
and of military service* 
Kotoku died in 654, but Prince Naka was not yet far 
enough advanced in his schemes of social reform to be 
willing torelinguish these for theofficial strait- 
F——9 jacket of a throne. So he prevailed upon the 
retired Empress Kokyoku to come back to the 
cares of state. This she quite readily consented to do, but 
her second reign is known to us under a different name, that 
of Saimei. ‘The possessor of tro imperial names reigned 
from 655 to 661, and when she died in tho Intter year, the 
‘succession of the heir apparent could no longer be delayed. 
So was inaugurated the rule of the great, Emperor Tenchi, 
‘one of the most enlightened sovereigns Japan was ever 
destined to know. So little, however, was he in love with 
‘the mere trappings of sovereignty, that Tenchi did not for~ 
‘mally take his place as Emperor till 668, seven years after 
the death of his predecessor. All this while he was benevo- 
ently engaged in the service of bis country, which was 
indeed the one enthusiasm of his life. A ‘little poem 
in the collection known ss Hyaku-nin-isshu (‘Single 
Songs of a Hundred Poets’) deseribes the sympathy with 
which Tenchi followed the labors of his subjects in the 
rice fields: 


"Bee Asskama, op it, p. 20. 
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Coarse the rush-mat roof, 
Sheltering the harvest but 
Of the autumn rice-eld: 
‘And my sleeves are growing wet 

‘With the moisture dripping through. 


‘Tenchi’s interest in education was as sincere as his devotion 
to social reform, and he deserves to be remetbered for the 
establishment of « university in which four hundred stu- 
ents found accommodation. After his formal acceptance 
‘of tho throne, he lived only four years, and his great, if 
unscrupulous, minister, Kamatari, passed away two years 
earlier than the master he had eerved so faithfully. If we 
pass dver the early act of treachery which involved the 
death of Soga-no-Truka, we cannot help awarding to the 
first Fujiwara a very generous meed of praise, 

The only conspicuous feilure of Kamatari’s administra 
tion was the abortive attempt on Korea. It should be re- 
membered that all this time there had been 
‘what may be called an overseas Jepan, espe- 
cially in what is known as the miyake (‘Gov- 
‘ernment House’), of Mimana. This had been retained in 
‘order that Japan might be of assistance to her ally, Kudara, 
or Pekche, in the constant struggle which went on with 
the other Korean principalities. But Japan rendered very 
snall service to her alles on the continent until the inva- 
sion of Korea by the T'ang Emperor, Kao Tsung, made it 
absolutely necessary to send an expeditionary foree. The 
result mas a Japanese defeat and the annexation of Korea 
bby China. In the battle of the Pekshon River a Japanese 
force of 27,000 men was destroyed by the Chinese feet. 
‘This defeat remained unavenged till the days of Hideyoshi 
nearly a thousand years later. ‘The reverse, however, was 
‘tured by Tenchi to good account in the weloome given to 
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‘the many Korean fugitives who fled before the Chinese 
armies. Some have supposed the Eta, or outcast classes of 
‘Japan, to have been descended from theso refugees, but it 
‘would rather appear that the immigrants who came at this 
time were readily assimilated and rendered excellent serv- 
ice to the arts of their adopted country. 

‘The cyclical name for the year 672, Jinshin, recalls a 
‘very severe struggle for the succession which took place 
wi ‘between # son of Tenchi, Prince Otomo, and 
ERAeS tho Emperor's younger brother, Prince Oama. 

‘Tenchi had himself been undecided a8 to a 
choice between his brother and his son. Possibly distrust- 
ing the extreme youth of his son, he had given the title 
of heir apparent to Oama, naming him at the same time 
Prime Minister (Dajo daijin), a title now appearing for 
the first time. When Tenchi died, Prince Oama begged 
leave to decline the throne and “put on priestly garb,” as 
‘was the custom of imperial princes when they wanted to 
‘avoid the appearance of royal ambition. So Otomo be- 
came the thirty-ninth Emperor and is known to us as 
obun, But the reign proved a very brief one, not indeed 
outlasting the year 672, for the uncle regretted his retire- 
ment to a monastery and suddenly appeared at the head 
‘of an army. A desperate struggle ensued on “the Long 
Bridge of Sota,” across Lake Biwa, which ended in the de- 
feat and suicide of the Emperor Kobun. ‘The old order 
‘was once again vindicated and Oama now took the throne. 
He reigned for fourteen years, from 672 to 686, and is 
known to us as Temmu, ‘The new sovereign has been ac- 
cused of having led the court into corrupt and frivolous 
paths, There was certainly much preoccupation at this 
time with millinery and hairdressing, with gambling, and 
‘even with 60 serious an interest as the solving of cooun- 
drums, But Temmu was undoubtedly an able adminis- 
trator. He did a great deal towards extending the influence 
‘of the Great Reform. But, equally without doubt, he 
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inereased the centralization of the government and set the 
precedent of relying upon military foree. It has been sug- 
gested that the records have been colored in his favor, aee- 
ing that the organization of sn historical commission took 
place in 681 which later on produced the versions of Japa- 
nese history that we find in the Kojiki and the Nikongi. 
Five years later Temmu died snd there followed an inter 
regnum of four years. 

Tn 690 the interregnum was broken by the consent of 
Temrau’s widow to oceupy the vacant throne, and this lady 
is known as the Empress Jito. Her real mo- 
tive for acceptance seems to have been tho ito oe 
desire, to hold the placo open for her son, 

Kusakabe, though, as the latter was already twenty-five 
years old, it might have been expected that he was able 
‘to look after his own interests. ‘The arrangement, however, 
‘was not agrecable to everybody and an illegitimate son of 
‘Temmu, named Otsu, started a rebellion. But Otsu had 
« better reputation as @ poet than as a soldier, so the re- 
volt ended in his own death. His gallant wife “hastened 
thither with her hair dishevelled and her feet bere and 
joined him in death.” ‘The Empress Jito herself is known 
‘8 & poet and is honored with place in the anthology 
mentioned above, Single Songs of a Hundred Poets. But 
the interest of Jito's poetry is less than that of her reform 
dicts. One of theso concerns the emancipation of slaves. 
‘Many people who had incurred debt had been in conse- 
‘quence consigned to a state of hopeless bondage. By these, 
at lesst, the ediets of Jito were much appreciated. Yet, 
4s Brinkley observes, the buying and selling of slaves in 
Japan was not finally forbidden till 1699. ‘Two other im- 
portant edicts may be mentioned. In that of 689 the first 
‘steps were taken towards conscription, and in that of 696 
the principle of primogeniture was adopted in order that 
‘succession quarrels might be avoided for the future. After 
tho settlement of a question which in previous reigns had 
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‘caused great trouble, the Empress abdicated. Her son, 
‘Kusakabe, had in the meantime died, but the Empress was 
content to see the throne pass to the heir apparent’s son, 
Prince Karu. It marks the earliest instance of the acces- 
sion of a minor to the throne of Japan. 

‘tis dificult at most epochs of Japanese history to pene 
trate behind the stories of knightly adventure and courtly 

intrigue to the real life of the masses, but it 
Sette is particularly dificult in the Seventh Cen- 

‘tury. Probably the people had small oppor- 
tunity in life, independent of their social superiors. For 
these they cultivated the rice Gelds; for theso they fought 
jin the various wars of succession; for these they get out 
‘upon expeditions against the Ainus of the north. 

But a few things of interest emerge, There appears, 
‘then as to-day, to have been # great deal of official over~ 
sight. A census was taken every six years and the census 
records of every thirty years were preserved. Households 
‘were arranged into different classes, from “children,” un- 
der three years old, to “old,” or “invalids,” above sixty. 
Each group of five households constituted » goho, and 
fifty households made village, or mura, Every village 
had a mayor who was responsible for the industry and 
‘morals of the people under his charge. Laborers were per- 
mitted to rest from noon to 4 p.at. in July and August 
‘and were not expected to do night work. When sick they 
were fed at the public charge and when they died s coffin 
‘was provided out of the public funds.” 

On the whole it would appear that the common people 
up to this period preferred the old order of things rather 
‘than the innovations introduced with the religion of Shaka. 

‘Then, as now, Japan suffered terribly from physical 
catastrophes on the large scale, and the population endured 
‘these with stoical heroism or made efforts to escape them 
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by resort to tho suggestions of superstition. A great earth- 
‘quake visited the land in 599, This was followed by 
droughts and famine. ‘There was snowfall in July with 
bailstorms in which the stones were “largo as peaches.” 
‘Meteors and comets terrified men in palace and cottage 
alike, so that witches and wizards were in great demand. 
At one time, we read, there was « kind of moral epidemic, 
in which the people were pereuaded to worship a cater- 
pillar as “the insect of the everlasting world,” This strange 
‘obsession was brought to an end by the slaying of the 
prophet of this novel cult. We have already referred to 
‘the partial relief of men and women, sold into slavery, by 
the bgneficent edict of the Empress Jito, 


CHAPTER 1X 
‘rue oxcat piscovany” 


‘The Prince Karu, in whose interest the Empress Jito hed 
abdicated, now became the forty-scoond Emperor, and is 
entitled Mommu in the imperial lists. The 
4 reign is marked by the rapid growth of Bud- 
hist influence, even in the ease of the, fami- 
lies which had hitherto opposed it. The Fujiwara, that is, 
the former Nakatomi, family was still in the ascendant, and 
the Fujiwara statesman at the helm was the grandfather 
of the young sovereign. Tt was at this time that the cus- 
tom commenced of choosing imperial consorts from the 
Fujiwara clan. This practico persisted right down to the 
Twentieth Century and was only discarded in the case of 
the present Crown Prince's marriage in 1924. At the time 
of which we are speaking there was little power which was 
not in Fujiwara’s hands. This strong-willed and capable 
family even assumed the right of opening the petitions 
which were placed in boxes outside the imperial palace. 
‘The main distinction of Mommou’s reign, itself due to 
the energy of the Fujiwaras, was the compilation of the 
Code known as Tai-ho. Of this Professor 
Gar — Hara writes: “For three-soore years after the 
promulgation of the reform of Taikwa, there 
‘were many fluctuations, sometimes reactionary and some- 
times progressive, and many additions and amendments 
were made to the many enactments published. In general, 
however, they remained unchanged, and were at last sys- 
tematized and codified in the second year of the era of 
‘Taicho, that is to say, in ap. 702. This i what the Japa- 
100 
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nese historians designate by the name of the Tai-bo 
Code 

‘The name Tai-ho (‘Great Treasure’) was given because 
it was this era that saw the discovery of gold in the island 
‘of Tsushima. The discovery was not as valuable as was at 
first enticipated, and in comparison with the Code the ma- 
terial treasure senk to a position of relative unimportance. 

‘Long before coming to the throne, Prince Karu, young 
‘es he was, had aspired to the honorable famo of Tenchi 
in the matter of carrying out reforms, So, with the assist- 
ance of Fujiwara Fubito, the same who some seventeen 
‘years later was enabled to bring to completion the eompila- 
tion of the Yoro Code, the boy Emperor interested him- 
self with new codification. He used the old Seventeen 
Articles of Shotoku Taishi as well as the more recent Code 
of Tenchi. A Council of Ten made the necessary revision 
and subsequently a revision was made of the revision. 

‘This code, which, on the one hand, represents the con 
summation of tho work of Tenchi, on the other hand, marks 
‘an entirely new epoch in the history of Japanese jurispru- 
dence, 

‘According to Mr. do Becker, the frst period in this his- 
tory is that from the foundation of the Empire to the 
Seventh Century, “during which the national patriarchal 
system maintained.” “During this period, eervices in the 
nature of ancestor-worship constituted the most important 
function of the government; and oficial positions, both 
central and local, were hereditarily occupied by various 
leading families, oven military service being performed by 
certain powerful houses supported by their own followers.” * 

But now, with the beginning of a second period, Chinese 
civilization is recognized as the souree from which reform 

to proceed. So the Tai-ho Code, like its predeceseor, is 
‘hare, Turoduction to the History of Tap, pp. O17. 
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based almost throughout on Chinese precedents. ‘The work 
is in thirty ecotions which deal with tho following sub- 
jects: Offical Titles; Duties of Oficials; Duties of Oficials 
of the Empress’ Household; Duties of Officials in the House- 
hhold of the Heir Apparent; Duties of Officials in the 
‘Households of Officers of High Rank; Services to the Gods; 
‘Buddhist Priests; the Family; the Land; Texation; Learn- 
ing; Official Ranks and Titles; the Descent of the Throne, 
sand Dignities of Imperial Persons; Meritorious Discharge of 
Oficial Duties; Salaries; Court Guards; Army and Fron- 
tier Defense; Ceremonies; Official Costumes; Public Works; 
Mode of Addressing People of Rank; Stores of Rice and 
‘Other Grains; Stables and Fodder; Duties of Court Phy- 
‘sicians; Official Vacations; Funerals and Mourning; Watch 
and Ward and Markets; Arrest of Criminals; Jails and 
‘Miscellaneous? 

“The basic principle of the Tai-ho Code,” says Captain 
Brinkley, “was that the people at large, without regard to 
rank or pedigree, owed equal duty to the State; that only 
those having special claims on publio benevolence were 
‘entitled to fixed exemptions, and that not noble birth but 
intellectual capacity and attainments constituted  quali- 
fication for office.”* 

‘Murdoch, while giving duo eredit to the Code of Tenchi, 
‘which had been circulated among the provincial governors 
in the reign of the Empress Jito, speaks in high terms of 
the Tsicho Code, not only es s surviving monument of 
‘advancing civilization but algo as “an invaluable treasure to 
‘any painstaking historian endowed with a modicum of 
‘common sense, and so ever mindful of the fact that there is 
often wide gap between the enactment and the enforce- 
ment of laws” 

It is because of 


that the reign of Mommu is impor- 


snes Murdoch, History of Japon, I, 1 
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tant out of all proportion to its length. Before the death 
of the young Emperor, at the untimely age of twenty-five, 
‘much had been accomplished to the advantage of Japan. 
‘The University, in particular, which had been s0 close to 
the affections of his predecessor, Tenchi, had become defi- 
nitely established. Moreover, in addition to the machin- 
ery of administration, various elements of Chinese culture 
hhad become the common property of the nation. Thus 
‘was the way prepared for the accession of Mommu’s mother, 
the Empress Genumyo, with whom commences the splendid 
epoch of Nara, 


CHAPTER X 
‘rue wana PERIOD 


Up to the present, as we have seen, the capital of Japan 
hhad shifted from place to place with each successive reign. 
‘The reasons for this havo already been sug- 
‘Tae period gested in the extreme aversion on the part of 
‘Japanese to continued residence in w place 
hhad been polluted by death, and in the fact that the 
hheir apparent was generally the occupant of a separate 
‘estate in the lifetime of his predecessor on the throne and 
ddid not care to change on his accession, We do not know 
exactly why it was that in 710, the second year of the Em- 
ress Gemmyo, the court was removed from the province 
‘of Settsu to Nara. Tt was probably due to the increasing 
influence of Chinese precedents that Gemmyo's successors 
retained Nera as their capital. So for a period of about 
seventy-five years Nara remained the capital of Japan. 
During this time the throne was occupied by seven sover- 
igns, of whom four were women. 
‘When the chango of capital was made, Nara was a full 
day's journey from Osaka. Now, though the old metrop- 
lis i-not on the highroad from Tokyo west- 
mare ward, itis possible to make the samo journey 
‘in an hour. It is visited to-day by multitudes 
of tourists, though shrunk to a tenth of its former size. 
Poets have sung the beauties of Nara from early days to 
the present. In the old days Sakimaro wrote: 
‘Never thy hills might tire my gate, and never 
Far from thy dwellings might I wish to roam; 
‘Thy streeto, stretched out across thy plain for ever, 
‘Each house sore loyal and eturdy warriors home. 
‘08 
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‘And o modern writer, from a quite different point of view, 
hhas chronicled the visitor's impressions of to-day: 


‘Beyond the Tori, curving wide, 
‘The sacred deet feed on the grass. 
‘They tamely eat from friendly hands, 
‘Undaunted by the erowds that pass 
Before the vendor's booths that Gaunt 
‘Their lnequered ware ad shining brasa* 


Yet, few who pass up the long, straggling street from the 
railway station to the park to-day realize the extent to 
which tho ancient Nara was the imitation of things 
Chinese, in particular the imitation of that old city of 
Si-an'* which was the T'ang capital of the Middle King- 
dom. 

‘Narsissituated about midway between Kyoto and Ossks, 
‘twenty-six miles from the former and twenty from the 
letter. In its beautiful parks and temples there is, amid 
all evidences of decay, sufficient to recall “the seven courts 
of Nara” We miss the laying out of the city to conform 
to the Chineso plan, but we may still see the Kasuga 
string, lncquered in red, and “one of the most graceful struc- 
tures in existence.” Wo may still look upon the Imperial 
‘Treasuro House, though the building is only opened once 
in every reign, We may still see tho great, Todaiji bell, 
‘weighing forty tons. And from almost any spot there is 
enough to suggest something of the glory of twelve hundred 
years ago when Nera had her half million souls and was 
continuous spectacle of animation and magnificence. Mr. 
Ralph Adams Cram calls what is let “tho most precious 
‘architecture in all Asi.” 

‘Nara has ono relic, however, around which it is easy to 
reconstruct a good deal of the Japanese Eighth Century. 


Louie de Weer, 
"Shan, or Singunty, th old capital of Chinn in in the provinge of Shea, 
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‘This isthe Daibutra, or great image of the Buddha, which 
‘was first erected in 747 by the Emperor Shomu amid an en- 

‘husiasm which reminds us of nothing 60 much 
‘TeeDateim as the cathedral-building in Europe of the 

‘Thirteenth Century. The circumstances of 
the building were as follows. Smallpox had been brought 
from Korea in 735 and, as the epidemio continued to in- 
crease, the Emperor formaed the project of erecting a gigan- 
tic Buddha. In order to find out how the Shinto divinities, 
felt about the matter, the priest, Gyogi, was sent to Ise. 
He returned with an’ announcement, which subsequently 
proved to be exceedingly convenient, namely, that the Shinto 
divinities and tho incarnations of the Buddha were all the 
same. With the opposition of the old order now removed, 
Shomu went on with his plan. He collected in person gifts 
toward the erection of the image and in 747 had the satis- 
faction of secing the making of the cast, The Emperor 
brought the firt earth in his sleeve and the ladies and high 
‘offcials of tho court followed the imperil example. It was 
ot till 751 that the temple which shelters the Daibuteu 
‘was completed. ‘The Emperor eame to the dedication to 
pray for the pence of all the world and for the salvation 
of all sentient creatures. More than four hundred years 
later, the temple was burned and the image, badly broken, 
left standing solitary amid the ashes. ‘The recasting and 
rebuilding took some years, and it was not till 1195 that 
the seeond dedication took place, a ceremony attended by 
the first Shogun, Yoritome. Yet once again, in 1567, was 
‘the temple destroyed and generations passed before there 
‘was energy or courage enough to undertalo another restora 
tion. 

‘The third dedication took place in 1708, when the 
present temple was opened for service. It has been only 
within the last fifteen yearo that the work of reconstruc- 
tion was finally completed, and the offerings of to-day’s 
‘tourists are still being received to earry out the desires of 
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the Emperor Shomnu of twelve centuries ago. As the priests 
put it: “Owing to the benevolence of the glorious Meiji 
‘ere, wo 200 the roof of the temple brilliantly raised again 
in the clouds; and in the very beginning of splendid Taisho 
‘era we applaud the virtue of Vairoéane and offer thanks 
to the ancient imperial patron. This is not only happiness 
‘of ours but of the whole world.” 

‘The great Buddha of Nera has been frequently described 
and all the figures given, from the 5244 feet which is the 
height of the image from the pedestal upwards to the 4 feet 
4% inches, the length of the little finger. ‘Truth to tell, 
the impressivenss of the image, figures notwithstanding, 
is much diminished from the fact that the Buddha isa “ry” 
‘g04, that is, one under the shelter of a roof, and also from 
the fact that the head is both newer and uglier than the 
rest of the image. It is sid that nearly a million pounds 
of copper were Used in the casting, besides a large quantity 
cof other more precious metals. In course of time, the eop- 
per was taken as representing the underlying structure 
‘of Shinto, while the gold symbolized the outward adorn 
ment of Buddhism. 

‘Japan was sometimes ealled by the Chinese “the Queen 
Country.” This may possibly have been through some 
‘tradition of the exploits of Jingo. More prob- 
ably, it was from the age-long association of Gssn3y 
the land with the Divine Ancestress, Amater- 

‘asx. But the title has also been deserved because of the 
‘comparative frequency with which, at least in the early cen 
‘tries, and by contrast with China, the destinies of Japan 
were entrusted to a woman. The Nera epoch commences 
‘with the reigns of two Empresses, Gemmyo and Gensho. 
‘The former was the daughter of Tenchi and the mother 
‘of Mommu. She reigned only till 715 and then abdicated 
in fovorof her daughter. Gentho in her tro, reigned tl 


‘Tho best attested event of thie two reigns is the reduction 
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to writing of tho ancient annals of Japan. ‘The destruction 
of the Soge palace, as we have seen, had caused the loss 
of all earlier material.’ But some survived, 
EEVER4" if not in writing, at least in the memories of 
men. One of the courtiers of the reign of 
‘Temmu and » member of the Historical Commission of 
that period was Hiyeda-no-Are, to whose memory, or (pos- 
‘sbly) bias, wo aro indebted for our present versions of an 
cient Japaneso tradition. The Kojiki (‘Record of Ancient 
‘Matters') was produced under Gemmyo in 712, and the 
Nihongi (‘Chronicle of Nippon’) under Gensho in 720, 
Hiyeda-no-Aro and other reciters were brought into the 
presence of the scribe Yasumaro, and tho result was sot 
down in Chinese characters. Tho Kojiki, though weitten 
{in Chinese characters, was written in the Japanese language, 
‘and is much the coarser of the two epics, if we may venture 
to uso the term. ‘The Nikongi is written in Chinese, lan- 
guage and script alike, and it is quite plain that efforts 
were made to conform as far as possible to « polished Chi- 
nese style. Possibly matter was introduced which is the 
reGection of Chinese rather than of Japanese tradition. 
Both books, which have been translated into Engli 
deserving of study and are of course of enormous impor- 
tance in helping us to form some ides of primitive Japan, 
even though we may attach little weight to the bizarre and 
sometimes revolting details of the mythology. 
‘As Gemmyo had abdicated in favor of Gensho, so the 
latter after & few years yielded up the sovereignty to a 
nephew, the son of the Emperor Momamu, who 
SEESh, subsequently received the imperial name of 
Shom, Shomsu reigned for twenty-four years, 
from 724 to 748, but during much of this time the author 
ity remained in the hands of his wife, the Princess Asuks, 
‘Through the machinations of her Fujiwara relatives this 


* Koji, tacalsted by B. H. Chamberisin; Nihon, ranalated by W. 
@. Aston. 
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strong-minded lady was in course of time made Empress 
‘and is known in the lists as Komyo, She is famous for her 
poetical talent, her wit, her beauty, and, not least, for the 
raven tresses which reached and swept the ground. All 
‘through the reigns of Shomu and his ambitious consort 
Buddhism was dominant and, moreover, took its full ad- 
vantage of the imperial patronage. Concerning this domi- 
‘ance and some of its consequences, bad as well as good, 
‘wo shall have something to say presently. 

‘The prestige of Buddhism was by no means diminished 
when Shomu, who had always been more of a devotes 
than a monarch, decided to abdicate and take 
the tonsure, This mischievous precedent, all East.) 
too freuently followed in later centuries, had 
much to do with the subsequent diverting of imperial 
sctivity into channels created for it by the rise of the 
‘great feudal families. The throne now passed to Shomu's 
daughter, the Princess Abe, now enrolled as the Empress 
Koken. Like Shotoku Taishi, Koken was believed by the 
Populace to be an incarnation of Kwannon, the Goddess 
‘of Merey, a superstition not unnaturally encouraged by 
her mother, the Empress Koryo. ‘Thereupon the Buddhist 
control of state offices continued stronger than ever and 
was carried to even scandalous extremes. ‘To take any form 
of life was strictly forbidden, and the poor fishermen, all 
but reduced to starvation by the decree, had to be re- 
lieved by imperial subsidies of rice. Yet all Koken’s pre- 
‘tensions to heavenly origin and all her professions of piety 
‘were unable to cloak the shemeless liaison with Fujiwara- 
no-Nakamaro, whose usurped authority, moreover, drove 
‘cut of office all who appealed to the better traditions of 
the Empire, After four years the Empress followed the 
example of her father by abdicating, although she still en- 

‘to uso her influence “behind the curtain” during 
the reign of her son, the new Emperor, Junnin (759-705). 
Koken had become a nun, but this involved no more im- 
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provement in morals than is suggested by the replacing of 
the Fujiwara favorite with Buddhist priest of evil fame. 
‘This was Dokyo, who has been termed the Wolsey of Japan. 
But Dokyo had an even more “vaulting ambition” than 
the Cardinal, for, intoxicated with his sinister success, he 
even aspired to climb the throne. The rejected Fujiwara- 
no-Nakamaro made an unsuccessful revolt, but paid the 
‘Penalty of failure with his own head and thoso of his wife, 
children, and supporters. The imperial libertine, supposedly 
in religious retirement, was not content with these grisly 
tributes to her success, She first accused the Emperor of 
being privy to the rebellion and had him first exiled and 
then slain, ‘Thereupon the alert lady returned to the throne 
under another name, Shotoky, a name strangely but of 
place as applied to Koken. Dokyo was now supreme. His 
insolent ambition brought out « fearless protest from the 
patriotic Kiyomoro, but the protestant was immediately 
silenced by banishment and the evil-doers remained still 
unshaken, Yet, Nemesis was at hand, for the Empress op- 
portunely died and her paramour, deprived of her august 
‘support, was dismissed into s well doserved exile. Tt may 
seem strange that the mingled bigotry and libertinism of 
‘the Empress Shotoku should have had any connection with 
‘one of the great arts of civilization. Nevertheless, it is 
fact that the earliest well defined block prints eome from 
‘the Japan of this reign. ‘The Empress, who kept 116 priests 
‘at court to drive away the demons, found no other way of 
swultiplying charms fast enough to satisfy herself, 20 she 
printed them off by the million. 

‘The line of the Emperor Temmu was now extinct, but 
‘an elderly grandson of Tenchi was discovered in the person 
of Shirakabe, who, through the invaluable nid of the indis- 
pensable Fujiwaras, became the Emperor Konin (770-781). 
Konin did the best he could to cleanse tho Augean stable 
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hho had inherited, ‘Then he died, leaving tho scepter 
‘to his son, the Emperor Kicammu, under whom is inaugu- 
rated the new era of the Heian, 

The above summary of political events would suggest 
that the female rule which so largely prevailed was exooed- 
ingly favorable to the extension of Buddhism. 

‘All tho Nara rulers were devout, even when BalsNemts the 
far from exemplary in conduet. Tt is prob- 

able that Dr. Harade’s statement that Buddhism “opti- 
mized Japan” is correct, since even the worst had their 
‘good impulses and their spiritual insights, ‘The Empresa 
‘Komyo, itis said, vowed to wash the fect of a thousand beg- 
gars. When the last came, a man hideous with leprosy, 
‘she finfshed her task unfiinchingly and lo, the leper was 
transformed into» radiant divinity who ascended to the 
skies. Thus even the casting of the Daibutsu was not en- 
tirely out of a superstitious desire to escape the smnlipox. 
It has been suggested * thet “an ingenious writer might 
‘well contrive to mass a fairly complete account of eighth 
éentury Japan around the story of the Nara Daibutsu.” 
‘As mentioned above, all classes, from ladies of the highest 
rank to peasants, who could only gather twigs for the fur- 
nnaces, contributed to the great work. ‘Tho metals used 
‘were in such prodigious quantities that in 058 the coinage 
of money had to be stopped, not to bo resumed till the 
time of Hideyoshi, in the Sixteenth Century. ‘The ten 
thousand priests who came together for fhe dedication in- 
cluded many from China and Korea, as well as Japanese 
eminent in statecraft, Literature, and art. Gyogi, who 
hhimself was the grandson of a Korean immigrant, is said 
‘to have built forty-nine temples. In addition he is eredited 
with the invention of the potter's wheel. But his most 
memorable achievement was the ereation of that singular 
blend of Shinto and Buddhism which is known as Ryobu 


Jasoes Murdoch, History of Jopan, I, 2. 
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(‘the Twofold Doctrine’). It was to tho intense delight 
of the patriots that a compromise was discovered by which 
the ancient religion of the land could be reconciled with the 
‘new faith imported from the continent. ‘The authority of 
the Sun Goddess herself was invoked for the comforting 
assertion that the divinities of Shinto were but avatars of 
the Buddha, Had she not said to Gyogi in a dream: “The 
Sun is Biroshana (VairoGena]"? Tt was in consequence 
‘of this convenient synthesis that Ryobu was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed for many succeeding centuries. To use 
‘the common expression, the copper of Shinto was overlaid 
with the gold of the religion of Shaka, 

Nevertheless, Buddhism had its own sectarian develop- 
‘ments, more ot less independent of the older religibn. As 
‘to-day Japanese Buddhism is represented by twelve sects 
and forty-nine subsects, so, in Nara times, there were sbx 
different denominations of Buddhists. The six Nara sects 
are as follows: Sanron, brought over from China in 625 
by Ekwan; the Jojiteu, a Hinayana sect; the Hoss, brought 
‘over from China by Dosho; the Kusha, established by two 
‘Japanese priests who had studied in China; the Kegom, 
Drought over in 736; and the Riteu, a Hinayana sect intro- 
duced in 764. Of all these, it is said that the Hosso and 
Kegon alone survive. It is to be remembered that sectarian 
differences did not involve hostility or religious rancor. 

‘From various sides the paths ascend, 
‘Many dud far abreast, 

But when we gaze on the calm, fll moon, 
‘Single’ the mountain's crest. 

‘The period of Nera is not infrequently spoken of as 
the golden ago of Japanese poetry. To some extent the 
ee ‘title is well bestowed. There must, of course, 
WSs have been much literature besides poetry in 

tho form of Buddhist sutras as well as in the 
form of annals. In addition to the Kojiki, to which refer- 
‘ence has already been made, there were including the Ni- 
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‘hongi, six national chronicles, or kokki. ‘These aro the 
‘Shoku Nihongi, the Nikon Koki, the Shoku Nihon Koki, 
the Sandai Jiteuroku, and the Montoku Jitewroku. All of 
these have been handed down to us in complete form ex- 

a hhalf has been lost. Up to 


jiki, a5 well as the Kojiki, was 
regarded as authentic, but is now discredited. 

‘A certain amount of culture, in imitation of China, was 
required at this time for the carrying on of oficial business, 
and not a few Japanese students went to China for instruc- 
tion. In 716, one Nakamaro—not the Fujiwara, bat a 
member of tho Abe family—went to China with the Japa- 
neve ambassador and stayed till his death in 70. He is 
knows! to the Chinese as Chow Heng, and the greatest of 
Chinese poots, Li Po, wrote « poem in his memory. In the 
‘Japanese universities there were at this time about five 
thousand students, whose sequaintance with the Chinese 
‘script led inevitably to extended literary activity. 

Tn poetry, the verse forms, ultimately derived from China, 
‘soon beeame fixed, and, so far as form is eoncerned, Japa- 
nese pottry has remained much the same for a thousand 
years. This poetry was in no sense of the word popular, 
‘as was frequently the case in China. As toxlay, it was 
largely the work of refined people of the court, educated 
after the Chinese fashion, who made the writing of verses 
‘2 kind of social amusement. Many of these writers were 
‘women, almost from the beginning, and theso especially 
cultivated the Japanese language as the medium of their 
‘art, while leaving the compilation of Chinese books to the 
ccclesiastics, Form in poetry’ was highly valued, but the 
‘word, or kofoba, was always made, according to the etymo- 
logical senso of the term, “the leaf of an ides.” The verse 
{form almost universally followed was the fanka (‘thirty-one 
syllable poem’), arranged in five lines, as 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 
spllables. Poems longer than this, known as ‘nago-ute 
(long poems’) wero extremely rare. ‘The writing of a 
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‘tanka, moreover, involved attention to much else beside the 
prosody, ‘There were makura-no-kotoba (‘pillow words’), 
is, epithets almost like those employed i Homer, 


g 


“pivot words,” or puns, used very seriously, and used in 
eis that bys Hd of able sntzate tn eenent ofthe 
‘poem might be swung suddenly around as on @ pivot. There 


of war was generally taboo, though in tho Kojiki and 
Nikongi we find a few kume-uta (‘soldier songs’), such 03 
tro ascribed to Jimmu Tenno. All this and more should 
be studied at length in the various treatises which deal 
specially with Japenese literature* Here we may only 
allude to the main features. 

Of the poetry belonging to the Nara ago we have one 
‘anthology which has remained a classic through all the 
‘succeeding ages. To the elucidation of this collection, says 
‘Chamberlain, “a whole mountain of commentary has been 
devoted.” This is the Manyoshu (‘Book of Ten-Thousand 
Leaves’). It contains no fewer than 4,400 pieces, in 20 
‘volumes, and covers & period of 130 years. ‘The compiler 
is not known with any certainty, though it has been fre- 
‘quently stated that it was Prince Moroe, who died in 757. 
‘The two most famous poets whose work is here represented 
‘are Hitomaru anc Akshito, These lived about the time 
of the Empress Jito (687-696) and the Emperor Mommu 
(697-707), in what is known as the Fujiware-no-Miya 
‘Jidai. To a single poem in this work is attached the un- 
‘usual note that the author was “s common person.” One 
of the best known of the Manyoshu poems is the naga-uta 
which gives us the beautiful story of Urashima, referred 
to in a previous chapter. 

[LEXI IE Chamber, poe Por W. dso, Jpoen Tore 
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‘Historians have, with few exceptions, adjudged Kwammu 
to have been worthy of @ place among the greatest of 
Japanese rulers, with Tenchi, and even with 

‘Meiji Tenno, He certainly showed ability "ai3n5 
as a scholar, as well as independence of char~ 

acter, In the former eapecity be had fame as one of 
three ealligraphers” (Sampitew), the others being Kukai 
‘or Kobo Daishi, and Hayanari. "The other quality is illus 
trated in the removal of the capital from Nara, What the 
motive for this change was is uncertain. Some say it was 
‘at the suggestion of the Fujiwaras; others that it came 
about through his own objection to the dominance of the 
‘Buddhists at Nara. Nara indeed had become » kind of 
‘Mount Athos from which the Japanese rulers were some 
‘times bullied into compliance with the ecclesiastical will 
Others, again, have supposed that the Emperor was merely 
discontented with a capital which had become too small to 
suit his grandiose ideas, Tn any ease, Kwammu was much 
lesa of a devotee than his predecessors and in no wise re- 
Tuetant to get away from the overshadowing infuence of 
the Seven Shrines of Nara. 

Kwammu’s reign is notable for some of the beginnings of 
nmilitarism. Since the Reform of 645 the chief statesmen 
hhad been civil ofcials, but the necessity for sending an ex- 
edition against the Ainus brought into the light the man 
‘who was the first to receive the title of Set--tai-Shogum, 
that is, “Barbarian-expelling Generalissimo,” but who may 
also be considered as the first of the samurai. 
‘Tamura Maro, “a man of very fine figure. 

is 
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feet five, and measured fourteen inches across the chest. 
‘He had eyes like 0 faloon's and a beard the color of gold. 
‘When he blazed forth in wrath, he terrifed birds and ani- 
als with his look; but when he jested children and women 
joined in his laughter.” Under this paladin, the conquest 
of the Eastern Yemishi, “the Basques of Japan,” was 
achieved and a distinct tum given to the fortunes of the 
military class, 
Kwammu’s first experiment in change of capital was 
made with the advice of Fujiwara Tanctougo, at Nagaoks, 
about thirty miles from Nara. Here 314,000 
Heustye — men were kept at forced labor and all was 
‘apparently going well when an unfortunate 
dispute oocurred between the Fujiwara counselor and the 
Emperor's younger brother, Sagara, who was also Crown 
Prince. The Fujiwara favorite was assassinated and the 
Crown Prince exiled for complicity in the crime to Awaji 
‘where he died. The Emperor took the tragedy much to 
heart and later built a shrine to the ghost of his younger 
brother, making offerings to the injured spirit which “had 
done the Emperor great scathe.” It was probably all this 
which gave Kwammu a distaste for Nagaoka, So, in 794, 
“six years before Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of 
the West,” a city was built on a more propitious site which 
‘was in a few years larger than any eity in Burope except 
Constantinople and Cordova. This was Heian-kyo (‘the 
Gity of Peace’), destined, under the name of Kyoto, to re- 
main the residence of the Emperors of Japan down to 
1869. ‘Everything was done by the employment of ge0- 
mancy and kindred arts to make “the Jerusalem of Japan” 
‘impregnable to all kinds of ill-fortune. Flanked by a range 
‘of hills on the east and stretching out in the other direction 
into the plain, Kyoto was protected at the four cardinal 
points by the beneficent infuences of Azure Dragon, White 
‘Tiger, Red Bird, and Dark Warrior. On tho hilltop to the 
east, moreover, was poised, like the “Pallas Athene” of 
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‘Athens, an armed figure with bow and arrows, which was 
believed to predict politieal change by outbursts of martial 
‘ong. Heian, in imitation of the Chinese eapital from which 
‘also Nara had been copied, was Isid out rectangularly, with 
‘almost the precision of an American city. It is said that 
some of the streets still show traces of their ancient ar- 
rangement. ‘The city was divided into two parts, one known 
‘as Sakyo (‘the Left Capital), on the east, and the other 
108 Ukyo (‘the Right Capit 

‘Thus, then, was laid out the city whose record was to con- 
stitute the backbone of the history of Japan and whic, 
even though for nearly sixty years it has relinquished the 
supremacy that it possessed for eleven centuries, is still 
the third city, and the most interesting in tho Empire. To 
its name, the City of Pesce, it by no means always corre- 
sponded to the letter, yet it must be acknowledged that 
there were generations in which not only peace but even 
slumber was the lot of Kyoto, 2s Miyako, the residence of 
the Emperors. 

Down to 1156, the date of Kiyomor's great victory, the 
‘Taira success which put the Eropire for a generation under 
the control of that warlike family, twenty- 
ight sovereigns, including Kwaramu, reigned Zusyurors, 
at Heian, Hardly one of them demands more 
than a cursory notice. ‘They reflect on the whole the par- 
ticular Buddhist influence which was gradually bringing 
stout the weakening of imperial suhcyy. or Instanen 
some of them are deseribed as “Learned 
means nothing more than that they occupied peice 
with the study of the Buddhist sutras, together with such 
‘adjuncts as calligraphy and the reading of the Chinese 
classics. A Iarge number became so obsossed with these 
studies that, for greater leisure, they abdicated and so 
became Ho-o (‘Cloistered Emperors’). ‘There were some- 
times aa many as threo of these living at the same time. 
‘They proved at certain times no little embarrassment to the 
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reigning Emperor, since clan leader on rebellion bent 
might escape the chargo of sedition by putting an ex-Em- 
pperor at the head of his faction. Among these “religious” 

were some terrible bigots, such as Shirakawa, who 
prohibited all fishing and even ordered the imprisonment 
‘of the rain for having interfered with a contemplated jour- 
ney. Another class of Emperors may be described as “Child 
Emperors,” that is, minors placed upon the throne by the 
Fujiaras merely to enable an ambitious minister to retain 
‘control of the State. ‘The frst of these Child Emperors 
‘was Seiva, in 859. He had in him the making of a good 
man but abdicated prematurely in 876. His successor was 
Yozei, a boy of ten, who has been termed a “budding Nero” 
‘and was dethroned (a new precedent) after seven yours of 
ceruel and incapable rule. ‘The Fujiwaras, continuing in 
their rélo of king-makers, next put Uda upon the throne, 
and in this reign the scholars ceased going to China be- 
cause of the discouraging political situation at this juncture 
in the Middle Kingdom. 

‘Uda abdicated in 897 and made room for his son, Daigo, 
‘who, a boy of thirteen at his accession, reigned for thirty- 
two years. He is distinctly the best of Kwammu's suc- 
‘essors and is known as “the wise king of the Engi era.” 
“Wise, intelligent, and kindly,” Daigo governed well, and 
literature and the arts flourished. Yet the insolent control 
of the Fujiwaras was in no way diminished. 

‘A vietim of the Fujiwara calumnies, but one of the most 
interesting characters of the time is Sugawara Michizane, 

‘who is now reverenced as the patron of school- 
siainme boys and the god of letters. The Sugawara 

family traced its descent back to the famous 
‘wrestler and maker of elay images mentioned (on the evi- 
dence of the Nihongi) as having intervened to stop “fol- 
Towing in death,” but the family name was not assured 
till the reign of Konin in 770. ‘Tho talent of the family 
ran strongly to letters, of the Chinese sort, and Michizane 
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‘was thie culminating glory of the house, For this reason, 
hhe was made tutor to the Emperor Uda, and chief minister 
to the Emperor Daigo. Murdoch rather depreciates the 
acknowledgement of any special claim to greatness in his 
case by reminding us that « one-eyed man is king among 
‘the blind. Nevertheless, Japanese tradition is unstinting 
in eulogy of him, First eelebrated as an infant prodigy, 
Michizane grew in scholarship with the years until, 
Knowledged 1s the most outstanding savant. of Kyoto, be 
became a capable minister in the court. Neither his good 
qualities, however, nor the services theso enabled their pos- 
‘sessor to render to the State stood in the way of an un- 
fortunate ending to his career. The slanders of the Fuji- 
waras led to the banishment of the sage and his children 
and, after two years of seclusion and poverty, he died in 
(903 at the age of fifty-eight. The story is told that in tak- 
ing leave at the last of his favorite plum tree he composed 


‘the verse: 

‘Though your lord be afar, 

Forget not thou the spring 
‘So many national calamities followed hard upon the death 
of Michizane that honors for the neglected scholar were 
hastily decreed, in order that the angry ghost might be pro- 
pitiated. So it camo to pass that the poor exile, Sugawara- 
‘Bo-Michizane, became deified as Tenjin, and is still to-day 
worshiped as the god of letters. The twenty-fifth of each 
‘month is observed in his honor as @ school holiday and a 
special festival is celebrated every year on the twenty-fifth 
of June, 

‘Tho Fujiwarss retained their power in the State alto- 
together for some two hundred years, but, as so often hap- 
pens under similar circumstances, power begat 
‘abuse and abuse, decline. For while the petlacete 
family was well-nigh omnipotent. For ex- 
auople, Fujiwara Michinaga ruled for thirty years as the 
‘guardian of three Emperors, married his three daughters 
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to imperial princes, and became tho grandfather of five 
Emperors. He declared in his pride: “The moon changes 
every month, but I am always the full moon.” But from 
the beginning of the Eleventh Century the clan was obvi- 
‘ously showing signs of decadence. The portentous growth 
‘which hed continued from the days of Nakatomi-no-Kems- 
tari and his colleagues with Prince Naka in the wistaria field 
slackened. It is, of course, neither fair nor wise to minimize 
the services which distinguished Fujiwara statesmen had 
rendered in wan and in peace. But it would be just as un- 
‘wise to ignore the mischief which had resulted from the 
supersession of imperial power in the setting up and pull- 
ing down of Child Emperors. Hence the Fujiwara decline, 
‘which we observe from the Eleventh Century onwards, 
‘was by no means unwelcome to patriotic souls. ‘The for- 
rer ability to endure harness was now replaced by « dis- 
position to Iuxury and self-indulgence. Those who were 
once foremost in the ranks of the warriors began now to 
prefer the atmosphere of the court of Kyoto. Some Fuji- 
waras gained their main, if not their sole, reputation as 
resthetes and dilettanti. Such # one was Tadahira who had 
‘a cuckoo painted on his fan, which he never opened wi 
‘out first imitating the ery of the bird. When a rebellion 
broke out among the Yemishi of the north, or when the 
Toi made a descent upon Tsushima, the Fujiwaras were 
znow content to send lieutenants rather than risk their own 
persons on the batilefeld. Soon, as was inevitable under 
the circumstances, the rivalry of other families began to 
be felt and as these ineressed in importance, the fortunes 
of the main line of the Fujiwaras sensibly declined. 
‘The two most conspicuous families whose fortunes ross 
‘on the ruins of the Fujiwaras were the Taira and the 
‘Minamoto, They aro frequently called the 
GENS" Hei and the Gen, after the Chinese pronun- 
ciation of the characters used for Taira, and 
Minamoto respectively. Both clans traced their descent 
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back to the Emperors. Takamochi, the great-grandson of 
the Emperor Kwammu, was the fist to receive permission 
to bear the namo Taira. ‘The name of Minamoto was first 
granted to # grandson of the Emperor Seiwa. The Mins- 
motos were related to the Fujiwaras and were sometimes 
described as the claws of that clan, 

‘The rise of these two warrior families, whose prolonged 
strugele for supremacy had a great deal to do with the de- 
velopment of the Japanese system of chivalry known as 
Bushido (‘the Way of the Knight’), was not solely due to 
the decadence of the Fujiwaras. The Emperor Shirakawa 
‘was wont to lament that there were three things in Japan 
‘hich consistently refused obedience to his will. ‘These 
were the waves of the river Kamo, the dice of the gambler, 
and the monks of Hiyeizan. One looks to-day at the gentle 
waves of Kamo, with the women on the banks besting 
their clothes to whiteness, or upon the placid whiteness of 
‘tho buildings on Hiyeizan, only to ponder on the transi- 
toriness of the imperial fears. But in these old days the 
militant bonzes of the establishments outside Kyoto plagued 
the Emperors life sadly, and it was against these that the 
aid of the Hei and the Gen was invoked at the capital. 
‘The appeal was ns short-sighted as tho appeal of Vortigen 
for the help of the Saxons. It was even worse, for the rival 
clans were soon pitted against one another even more bel- 
ligerently than egainst the monks and discord was rife in 
the Empire. 

Outside Kyoto these redoubtable warriors were not with- 
cout their use, In the reign of Horikawa (1087-1106) the 
‘subjugation of the northern rebels was completed through 
the valor of the brave Minamoto chieftain, Yoshiiye, a 
personality of tho most exalted qualities, as famous for his 
humility as for his courage. Yoshiiye finished his task 
after nine years of hard campaigning, and was afterwards 
deifed as Tho Eldest Son of tho War God,” Hachiman 
Taro, His skill as an archer was passed down to later 
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generations and became the inheritance of the ill-fated 
‘Tametomo. 


But in Kyoto the rivalry of Taira and Minamoto was 
certain to breed trouble. Occasion only was wanting to 
provide the spark for so combustible an assemblage of 
materials, The occasion came when the Emperor Go Shira- 
‘Rava? ascended the throne in 1156. ‘There was at this time 
‘another claimant to the throne in the person of the ex- 
Emperor Sutoku, who had grown weary of the monastic 
way. The two families at once took sides, though, while 
the Tairas as a body supported Go Shirakawa, the Minamo- 
tos were less unanimous. In consequence the Tairas, who 
hhad as their lender the eruel and erafty Kiyomori, eamme off 
vietorious in 1158, and Go Shirakswa was able to establish 
‘himself upon the throne. Unfortunately, the victors used 
‘their power so ruthlessly, driving the defeated Sutoku to 
‘exile and death by starvation, that presently, when Go 
Shirakawa decided to abdicate, the civil contest broke out 
afresh. This time, Yovhitomo, the Minamoto leader, was 
fon the side of his own kin. But, once again, resistance to 
the Taira forces proved unavailing. Tametomo, Yoshi- 
tomo's brother, the most renowned of the archers of Japan, 
was captured. ‘The hero is said to have been seven feet 
high and to have had his left arm four inches longer than 
the right. He wielded « bow eight and a half feet in 
length. But all his valor was in vain; ho was seized and 
disabled by the severing of the bow-arm sinews. Thea 


In his exile ho continued to add to his fame, for 
‘to have founded the long line of the Ryukyu kings? Yo. 
shitomo was assassinated by some of his own retainers and 
may be said to have brought his fate upon his own head. 
"The prefix "Go" has the lite of after’ and way be tne 
Ante sa “recond” ‘Thun Go Shirakawa ia Shinkawa the Second. 


‘Monopoars tasted by E.R Kelog, Trowocton ofthe Amato Bo- 
SG Topo Vo XLV, Put 1 epee, 10) 
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For, with all our respect on account of his soldierly quali- 
ties, tho murder of his father and brothers, while he was 
fighting on the Taira side, is one of the most cold-blooded 
‘and atrocious acts of the whole history. When the wiles 
of Kiyomori had succeeded in bringing about the fall of 
‘Yoshitomo, the Minamoto power seemed to have been shat- 
tered as completely as that of the Fujiwaras, Yet the next 
period will tell of Kiyomori’s failure to maintain the advan- 
tage he had won at the cost of so terrible a bloodshedding. 
‘We have seen that the old eapital of Nara enjoyed the 
presence and activity of no fewer than six Buddhistic sects. 
So little, however, did this varied propaganda, 
result in satisfaction or harmony that it was yoigaien 
in thd hope of finding something to reconcile 
the clashing ecclesiastical interests of the time that the 
Emperor Kwammu eent the two famous scholars, Kukai 
‘and Seicko, to Sian, the Chinese capital. It was this city, 
it will be remembered, that had been adopted as the model 
{for the new metropolis. Saicho, who was afterwards canon- 
ized as Dengyo Daishi, went in 802 in the train of en sm- 
Dassador of the Sugawara family. Kukai, later canonized 
3 Kobo Daishi, followed two years after in the train of 
‘8 Fujiwara prince, ‘The visit at this time to “the City of 
‘Western Peace” is of singular significance, sinco the liberal 
policy of the earlier T’ang Emperors had permitted religious 
induenco of all kinds from the West to find hospitality. 
‘Among the religions which received a shelter and a welcome 
‘were Magianism and Muhammadanism, Manichanism and 
the Nestorian form of Christianity. The visitors would 
hhave found at least one large Manichean church and four 
Nestorian churches. They would doubtless also have seen 
‘the famous Nestorian monument which a generation oF 80 
before their visit was erected to commemorate the vietori- 
‘ous progress of the Christian religion. Under theso cireum- 
‘stances it is not surprising that the Buddhistio system taken 
back by Kobo Daishi in 810 was a syncretism in which 
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possibly Manichean and Christian elements find » place. 
‘This form is known as Shingon Buddhism, the sect of the 
True Word, Shingon belongs to what is known ss the 
‘mantra school, is related to the Yoga philosophical school 
of India, and reflects but slightly the influence of Cakya 
Muni. In816, Kobo Daishi became the abbot of the femous 
‘monastery of Koyasan, in the mountainous district between 
‘Kishu and Yamato. To this monastery many thousends of 
pilgrims journey annually along “The Road of Many 
‘Turnings,” chanting as they go their “Rokkon-shojo- 
‘oyama” (‘May our six senses grow puro as we climb the 
heights!’). In the Hall of Ten Thousand Lamps is shown 
“the Poor Woman's Single Lamp,” the gift of a woman who 
hhad to sell her hair in order to buy the gift. ‘Though all the 
rest are the gifts of a rich map, itis said that when a high 
wind arose all of them blew out except the woman's lamp 
which continued to bun steadily and brightly. Kobo 
Daishi is highly honored by the pilgrims and the pilgrim 
‘staf is called Kobo Daishi after the saint, To be buried 
in the same ground as Kobo is to obtain rebirth in Para 
ise, Thus, after cremation, the “Adam's apple” of a dead 
man is often sent to be cast into the Hall of Bones at 
Koyasan. Many legends of the saint persist in the neigh- 
orhood, such as that of the soil from India dropped at 
the cighty-seven stations and that of the fire which has 
burned unquenched for s thousand years. Kobo Daishi left 
behind him not only the reputation of a great saint, but 
alco that of « skillful artist and a tireless writer. ‘The 
painter Hokusai has depicted him using five brushes at 
‘once, employing simultaneously hands and feet, and mouth. 
‘His traditional association with the invention of the eursive 
script, known as hiragana, though probably without founda 
tion, suggests his close connection with the development of 
Japanese literature. 

Saicho, canonized as Dengyo Daishi, adopted a difforent 
form of Buddhism, known as Tendai, It is 6o called from 
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tho Tien Tai Mountains, some fifty miles from Ningpo, in 
‘China. Here Saicho studied and adopted his system of con- 
templation, with room, as the founder believed, for the 
whole “84,000 articles of the Mahayana faith.” Singularly 
enough, the temple of Hiyeizan, built at the northeast 
(Ushi-tora, i.e. ‘Ox-tiger’) of Kyoto, to ward off evil infu- 
‘ences from the city, became anything but a school of medi- 
tation, It soon developed into nursery for hosts of swag- 
gering and turbulent soldier-priests. ‘The abbot, who in 
961 used his troops to subdue a rival ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, had frequent imitators, until in time Kyoto's 
fortune was to be periodically terrorized by incursions of 
armed bands from Hiyeizan. Later on we shall see that it 

iis terrorism which induced Nobunaga in the Six- 

‘Century to lend his patronage to the first Christian 
missionaries. So Tendai Buddhism became worldly and 
corrupt, although Saicho’s identification of the Shinto 
deities with the avatars of the Buddha popularized the 
‘work begun by Gyogi, and completed the triumph of the 
Indian faith. The Emperors, as the number of the Ho-o 
would suggest, were largely under the influence of the 
bonzes. Some of them became bigots of the first water. We 
have already mentioned as belonging to this class Shirakawa, 
who followed an earlier precedent by prohibiting fishing and 
faloonry—burning the nets of the fishermen and liberating 
‘the hawks. It is this Emperor who is said to have erected 
over forty thousand shrines and to have had cast six thou- 
sand images of the Buddha. More than half of these last 
were of at least life size.* 

‘The advance of literature in this period was accelersted 
both by the general extension of prosperity and consequent 
refinement of manners and also by the use of 
better methods for transcribing thought than tty 
had hitherto sufficed. It is generally stated 
‘that tho two systems of phonetic writing were invented in 

Bee AC lochaer, Sader Topnese Bui, 10, 
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‘the Eighth and Ninth centuries. Each of these is syllabic 
‘and founded in all probebility upon @ limited number of 
‘implied Chineso characters, adapted to a system some- 
‘what like that of the Sanskrit eyllabary, It has been 
lsimed that the simpler of the two ayllabaries, the kata- 
‘ana, was invented in 776 by Kibi-no-Mabi, and thst the 
‘more elaborate cursive seript, the hiragana, wos invented by 
Kukai, or Kobo Daishi. As a matter of fact, neither kata- 
‘kana nor hiragana were invented by any one person, but are 
ach the result of a natural evolution from the Chinese char- 
‘acter. Their attribution to the above-named sages is only 
‘8 popular tradition without historical foundation. In any 
case, it may probably be said that had the Japanese been 
‘satisfied with either of these seripts and avoided the learned 
lure of the Chinese ideographs, the study of Japanese to- 
day would have been a simpler matter than is unfortunately 
the exse.t 

With the advantage of = native system of writing, 
‘Japanese literature speedily forged to the front. ‘The large 
majority of the writers of the period, however, were ladies 
of the court, and the general character of the literature 
produced is that of belles lettres. It would not be gallant to 
aseribe the lack of serious purpose displayed to this fact of 
feminine authorship, but, from whatever cause, lack of 
depth there certainly is, though no lack of charm and use 
fulness as illustrative documents for the study of the na- 
tional life. 

Of poetry the best known collection of the times is the 
Kokinshu (‘Poems Ancient and Modern’), an anthology 
‘compiled by Daigo in 905 and issued with a Chinese preface 
by the nobleman Trwrayuki. Mr. Aston says that this pre- 
{face is considered the ne plus ultra of style. ‘The collection, 
‘completed in 922, contains about eleven hundred poems. 
‘With five exceptions these are all tanke, and are arranged in 


‘See B. H. Chamberlain, Things Jopanne,“Sapaneee Writing” 
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formal order under such heads as Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter, Love, Parting, Death, and the like. 

‘A very delightful class of Heian literature is that which 
falls under the head of Diaries, or Journals, including cer- 
tain loosely arranged sketches which the Japanese call 
Zuihiteu (Following the Pen’). One of these is the work of 
‘the same Tsurayuki who provided a preface for the 
Kokinshu It is called the Tosa Nikki (‘Tosa Diary’), and 
{s the reeord of an ofical's journey to is home, as charming 
for the litte bits descriptive of scenery and life as itis dis- 
tinguished for its style. ‘The Diaries of the Court Ladies are 
‘also delightful and may now be read for the moat part in 
‘admirable English translations* We have, for instance, the 
Makusa-no-Soshi (‘Pillow Sketches’) by the Lady Sei 
Shonsgon, with its extremely intimate and interesting 
pictures of court life which was busily occupied wit 
tivialities. No one should miss the delightful sericcomic 
‘ccount of the fidelity of the Emperor's dog which had been 
‘punished for chasing the imperial cat". We have, again, the 
Diary of Zzwmi Shikibw (1002-1003) with its moods of 
“passionate rebellion”; the Sarashina Diary, with what Miss 
Lowel cals its “abiding melancholy"; and, perhaps the most 
interesting of al, the Diary of Murasaki Shikibu, which ex- 
tends over the yenrs 1007 to 1010. 

The Lady Murasaki is interesting to us as the most 
famous of Japanese lady novelists, ‘The novel of Japan is 
known as 9 Monogatari, (‘gossip-thing!) and we have 
‘number of such works belonging to this period. ‘They are, 
for the most part, the work of women, are very verbose, and 
sometimes rather unrestrained from the moral point of 
view. In their proper order the Monogatari of the Heian 
‘age are: the Ine Monogatari, the Taketori Monogatari, the 
Yamato Monogatari, the Ochikubo Monogatari, the Uteubo 
“TWO: Taton, Jepneie Lert, 
{Assie 8. Omori und Kochi Dek, Diane of Court Ladies of Old Japon. 
"Asta, ope, pp IL 
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‘Monogatari, the Genji Monogatari, the Sagoromo Monoga- 
tari, and tho Torikaebaya Monogatari. 

‘The Je gives incidents in the life of a gay young noble- 
‘man in the court of Kyoto and was written about 890. The 
Taketori (‘Bamboo-cutter’) is a fairy story concerning the 
divine maiden who sends out her lovers on impossible 
quests* The Yamato is a collection of stories, an imitation 
of the Iee, The Ochitubo (‘Room below Stairs’) is 8 
“feebly sentimental story about an ill-used stepchild.” 
Utsubo (‘Hollow Tree’), written in 980, is a long narrative 
‘of a man's voyage from Japan to China, his wreck on the 
coast of Persia, and the subsequent adventures of his 
daughter and het little son. 

But best of all the Monogatari is the famous work of 
‘Ledy Murasaki, the Genji Monogatari, so called in refer 
fence to the poem: 


‘When the purple grass [murasaki] isin full color, 
One ean scarcely perceive the other plants in the field. 


‘Murasaki Shikibu was a member of the Fujiwara family, 
born about 978, She accompanied her father to Echizen, 
of which province he was governor, in 996, and in the fol- 
lowing year married Fujiwara Nobutaka, Her husband 
ied in 1001 and from that timo on she was writing the 
prodigious work which has at last been translated into 
English by Mr. Arthur Waley? It was written in a 
Buddhist temple," where the authoress laid sacrilegious 
‘hands on the sutras in order to obtain writing material. By 
‘way of penance she hed subsequently to recopy all the 
sutras, no small task when we remember that the novel ex- 
tends to 4,234 pages in 54 books. One result of the writing 
fof the Monogatari was that the classical form of the 
‘Japanese language became fixed for generations to come, 


‘Compare Brownlty's poem, “Nympbolepton” 
* The Genji Monogoten traalated by Arthur Waley 
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Literaturo and art were more closely related in Japan 
than they aro with us, since both calligraphy and painting 
‘were the products of skill in the uso of the 

‘brush. As we have seen, the advent of Bud- Welanart 
hism gave impetus to the development of the 

arts. The portrait of Shotoku has been described as the 
beginning of an independent Japanese art, So the spread 
of the religion continued to assist the spread of art, and 
the number of its professors was constantly being augmented 
by fresh arrivals from China. Tho first preéminent name in 
the roll of the Ninth Century artists is that of Kose-no- 
Kanaoka.® There are many legends which pay tribute to 
the skill of this famous painter. ‘The one most generally 
told is of the horse which was painted so realistically thet 
it broke loose and ate the hagi (‘Lespedeza bicolor’ a kind 
of brush clover) in the place grounds. Kanaoka is per- 
haps best known for his picture of the Nachi waterfall. 
But scarcely dozen specimens of his art survive. One, 
after having been rejected in various quarters, was par- 
chased by the Louvre in 1882. In the Tenth Century 
Yamato, that is, Japanese pictures, were painted both by the 
Kose and the Tosa schools. Lives of the saints and episodes 
‘of the civil wars were painted upon the long horizontal 
‘erolls known #3 makimono, in distinetion from the kake- 
‘mono, ot hanging scrolls. One of the marks of these 
Yamato-e, or Japanese pictures, was in the substitution of 
‘Japanese dress for the conventional garb of Chins. 

So far as the court at Kyoto is concerned, the Heian 
‘period is one of increasing luxury and extravagance in man- 
ners and dress, ‘This may easily be gathered 
from the reference in the Diaries of the Court Wsiaasociety 
Ladies referred to above. For example, the 
Lady Murasaki writes of the Mikado’ 
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‘opening. When she went before the Royal Presence to fetch 
‘something, the nobles and high officials noticed it. After- 
‘wards Lady Suisho regretted it deeply. It was not 60 bed; 
‘only one color was s little too pale.” And again: 


‘he besutifl shape of their bar, ied with band, was lke 
‘that of the beauties in Chinese pictures. Lady Saemon held the 
‘King’s sword. She wore a blue-green patternless karaginu and 
tbaded train, with doating bards and belt of "Boating thread” 
brocade dyed a dull red. Her outer robe was trimmed with five 
folds asd wat ehrysunthemtm-colored. ‘The lossy alk was rin: 
ton; ber figure ad movement, when we caught glinpes of it 
tre fowerlike and dignified. "Lady Ben-bo-Nais Bld the bot 
‘of the King’s seal, Her uchigi was grape-colored. She is a very 
tall and rile-gving peron and seemed thy, and I wan sorry 
fer ber.” Her bair-bande were Ble-green™ 


‘A modem society reporter could searcely have done better. 

The amusements of the courtiers and court ladies were 
trivial and for the most part harmless. Verse-making, 
‘cense-tasting,” mushroota-gathering, blossom-viewing, and 
the like, were favorite occupations. ‘The keeping of pet 
‘animals and the rearing of kittens kept many otherwise idle 
hhands from mischief and occasionally were even the excuse 
for the appointment of special officials. Sterner souls de- 
lighted in archery, kite-iying, battledore and shuttlecoek, 
handball, and football. In the Iast-mentioned game some 
scquired prodigious skill and it is told of a certain high 
official named Naramichi that after “devoting a consider- 
able part of seven thousand consecutive days to the practice 
of the art” he was able, while kicking the ball, to pass lightly 
over the heads and shoulders of the erowd, 

‘Of the life of the masses during this samo period we know 
very little, Wo aro sure, however, that it was both simpler 
‘and severer than that of the lords and ladies of the Kyoto 
court, 


"Bee Dirza of Court Ladin of Old Japon. 
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‘The chief agricultural pursuit was the raising of rice. 
‘The cultivation of tea, cotton, and buckwheat: commenced 
uring the period. Many also provided for the necessities of 
life by fishing, whenever, at least, this occupation was not 
placed under the ban through the bigotry of some imperial 
devotes, 


CHAPTER XII 
‘TAIMA YEBsOS BERKAMEOTO 


‘The period of forty years from 1159 is known as the 
Gempei era because of the bitter fight which raged eontinu- 
‘ously for these years between the Gen (Gem), 
Fy! or Minamoto clan, under their white flag, and 
the Hei (Pei), or Taira clan, under their ban- 
ner of red. ‘The conflict may in some respects be compared 
with the English War of the Roses, though not in the sense 
of its being a struggle between two claimants to the throne. 
‘The Civil War divides itself naturally into two almost equal 
parts, the one marked mainly by the success of the Taira 
‘and the other by the revolt and ultimate triumph of the 
Minamoto. 
‘Kiyomori’s victory over the Minamoto, recorded in our 
Inst chapter, seemed sufficiently complete. Yoshitomo bed 
perished in the very houso where he had ex- 
ERE pected hospitable reception, and many of 
his house hed shared his untimely fate. Of 
the surviving sons, one, at his own request, was slain by his 
defeated father during the retreat. Another son, Yoshihira, 
‘lad of twenty, was captured and executed in the bed of the 
‘Kamo River. Another, Yoritomo, destined to beeome the 
first Shogun, fought till he fell asleep upon his horse and 
awoke to continue fighting. He had with him the famous 
‘sword, which had been handed down in the family, known 
‘as the Beard-cutter, Higekiri. For a time after Kiyomori's 
vetory, Yoritomo, dressed as e girl by a compassionate 
fisherman, successfully evaded tho foe. But he was pres- 
cently captured and brought before the vietor. ‘The grim 
‘Taira chief seems to have been sensitive to the appeals of 
1 
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‘women, s0 when intercession was made of Yoritomo's Like- 
ness to another by Kiyomori’s stepmother, the boy’s life 
wes granted. Tt proved an unfortunate act of merey for the 
‘Tiras, and those who protested that it was like tuning a 
tiger loose in the fields were doubtless in the right. 

‘Another act of compassion, equally unfortunate for 
Kiyomori’s house, saved the life of Yoritomo's half brother, 
Yoshiteune. A beautiful concubine of Yoshitomo, named 
‘Tokiwa, one of Japan's immortal heroines, had fled away on 
foot with her three little sons. ‘The youngest of them was 
the future Bayard of Japan. Art has immortalized the ecene 
in which, through the driving snowstorm, the heroie mother 
made her way with “the Minamoto cubs.” They might 
‘possibly have escaped the grim clutch of Kiyomori had not 
‘Tokiwa on the journey learned of the oapture of her mother. 
‘Then, as filial piety made @ metter of obligation, she a 
‘once threw herself upon the pity of the viotor and pleaded 
passionately for the life of her littlo ones, ‘The destinies 
of Japan hung for a moment on the persuasiveness of 
woman. But, at sight of beauty in so much distress, the 
chieftain relaxed his customary ruthlessness and give per- 
rission for the boys to be sent away to a monastery, while 
‘Tokiwa. became his mistress 

So, far apart from one another, the two representatives of 
the Minamoto house grew up with their memories and their 
hhopes. Yoritomo was a ward in tho house of Hojo Toki- 
‘masa, a Taira chief, while Yoshitsune in & Buddhist monas- 
‘ery grew up into a superlatively endowed manhood such 
as earned him the name of Ushiwake (‘the Young Ox). He 
‘was also, according to tradition, visited by those mysterious 
‘hobgoblins with long wings and noses known as Tengu 
(Heaven dogs’), ‘These were his teachers in fencing and 
other military accomplishments, 

Meanwhile, Kiyomori waxed daily in power under several 
‘more or less insignificant Emperors, the last of whom was 
his own grandchild Antoku, He himself beeame Imperial 
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Chancellor and relinquished this office (without mele 
‘its prestige) for an appanage which took in a 
part of the Empire. is ruven ile the highest pox, 
and his three hundred pages were spies whose eyes were all 
over the land. Yet, with all this, Kiyomori failed to watch 
the doors of destiny vigilantly enough to save bis house. 

‘In 1180, there was a futile Minamoto insurrection headed 
by a Minamoto clansman of advanced age named Yorimasa, 
but the old man, while fighting a gallant but forlorn battle, 
was struck by an arrow. He calmly seated himself upon 
his own iron war fan, composed his death song, and then 
committed suicide, By this time disaster was really head- 
ing towards Kiyomori. Kyoto, in 1177, had suffered a 
series of most appalling catastrophes, fire and hurricane to- 
‘gether conspiring to destroy the capital. ‘The Taira chief 
‘took this opportunity to move to a new headquarters at 
Fukuhara, near the modern Kobe, and took the boy Em- 
peror, his grandchild, Antoku, with him. Nevertheless, the 
fates were not appeased. Famine and pestilence swept over 
all the western part of the Empire. A book of the time, 
known as the Hojoki, to which some reference will be made 
later, gives a most appalling description of the condition of 
Kyoto at this time. “Everybody,” it says, “was dying of 
hunger . . they fell down before your eyes. By garden 
walls or on the roadsides countless persons died of famine, 
and, as their bodies were not removed, the air was filled 
with evil odors"€ In two months there were over forty 
thousand deaths in the central section of Kyoto alone. 

‘There was some reason for Kiyomori’s feeling a little un- 
easy as to the security of his power. But, as things hap- 

pened, the tyrant fell before a mightier than 
Basa any Minamoto, It was becoming apparent 
that a rising was at hand, especially since Yori- 
tomo’s romantic marriage with the Lady Masako, daughter 


Aston, Jopanere Literate, pp. 18.2. 
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‘of Hojo Tokimaso, had brought that powerful house into 
allianco with tho Minamoto, The story of the marriage is 
‘an interesting one. Tokimass hed two daughters and on 
‘the day that Yoritomo was sbout to take up his residence 
with the family, the younger daughter dreamed of the eom- 
ing of s handsome young cavalier to woo and to wed. ‘The 
Lady Mesako promptly bought up her sister’s dream, so that 
‘when a little Inter the young Lochinvar rode off with his 
bride, the Hojo concluded to make the best of the situation 
‘and assist his son-in-law to further fortune. Tt may be said 
without exaggeration that both wife and father-in-law were 
‘very powerful factors in Yoritomo's success and subsequent 
rule, 

‘Yet Yoritomo was not immediately successful. On one 
cceasion he narrowly escaped falling into the clutches of 
his foes, ‘The story is related which, with somo difference 
of detail is told of David fleeing from Saul and of Muham- 
tad fleeing from the Quraysh? A soldier plunged his spear 
into the cave where the fugitive lay in hiding, but made no 
further search because two doves flew up from their quiet 
nest and a spider's web was woven across tho mouth of the 
cave. Visitors to-day at Kamakura will appreciate the 
reason for the flocks of pigeons around Yoritomo’s great 
‘Temple of Hachiman, 

It was whilo the Minamoto movement was rallying for 
revolt that Kiyomori died, at the ago of sixty, in March, 
1181. Ho was awaro of the impending peril when he 
hhis end approsching. “Do not make offerings,” eried the 
dying man, “at my grave to the Buddhs, or causo the sutras 
to be recited: only cut off the heed of Yoritomo and hang 
iton my tomb.”* ‘The leadership of the Taira now devolved 
‘upon the less adequate Munemori. 
pie Te Br sd the Dov Sir Bl Ara Ps of a 

*Kiyomor a mid to have bees the satrl soa of the Espero Sime 
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We left the boy Yoshitsune under the instruction of the 
‘Tengu, waiting for a wider field of action than was promised 
within the walls of monastery. When be 
TOSS made his escape, after becoming convinced of 
‘the personal insppropriateness of the tonsure, 
Ihe made the acquaintance of the stalwart warrior who was 
‘henceforth until death his brother in arms, A whole cyele 
of legend has formed around the mighty form of the hal- 
berdier, Benkei, Supposed to have been the son of one 
of the Four Heaven Kings and a “wonder child,” Benket 
hhad grown up a militant bonze of prodigious size and 
strength. It i ho who, according to tradition, carried off 
the great bell of the monastery of Miidera, founded by 
‘Tenchi, but was obliged to carry it back because it would no 
longer boom in an alien shrine* Benkei had ordered 
‘sword from a famous swordsmith for which he was uneble 
to pay and had then and there vowed to dispatch to the 
artist a thousand swords won in fair fight on tho Bridge of 
‘Kyoto. Tho debt was all but discharged when the super- 
naturally endowed Yoshitsune came slong playing on hie 
flute. But the instrument was soon abandoned for sterner 
play and the good, hard duel, in which Yoshitsune came 
forth eventually the victor, made of Benkei a willing and 
devoted slave whom not even death could separate from his 
master. 
In addition to the two Minamoto brothers, the Gen eause 
had a6 a third leader Yoritomo's cousin, Yoshinake, who 
for some time made # considerable military 
= figure. At Kuritaka, in 1183, Yoshinake imi- 
tated a famous piece of Chinese strategy, and 
incidentally emulated the feats of Sarason and Hannibal, 
by liberating against the enemy a drove of oxen with burn- 
ing torches fastened to their hos. ‘Then, a little later, 
Yoshinaka made a litte rift in the Minamoto lute by in- 
dulging in personal ambition and causing himself to be 
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proclaimed as Shogun. He is sometimes called the “Morn- 
ing Sun,” or Asahi, Shogun. But his solar brilliance was 
doomed to a speedy and permanent eclipse upon the arrival 
fof Yoshitsune. Yoshinake was defeated and slain; some 
say that he committed seppuku. Before dying he put up 
‘a gallant fight and his beautiful mistress, clad in armor, 
fought by his side to the end. 

‘From this time the real military commander on the 
Minamoto sido was Yoshitsune. ‘The story goes that when 
the suddenly appeared in the presence of the Shogun to be, 
‘attended by twenty horsemen, Yoritomo exclaimed: “It is 
‘as if the great father of us both were risen from the dead.” 
‘We are also told that the possible leaders were tested by a 
kind of ordeal. Each was given a 
‘and Yosbitsune alone had the req 
vessel and hold it without flinching. His truly Napoleonie 
genius was speedily revealed in the signal victories of Jeki- 
no-tani and Yashima. The former, fought on March 21, 
1184, deserves to be regarded as one of the great battles of 

history. It is sometimes said that a brown horse, 
Tepresenting the Taira, and a white hore representing the 
Minamoto, were dispatched down the steep slope as a piece 
‘of divination, that the white horse reached the base and 
that the brown stumbled and fell. It is more probable that 
the horses, irrespective of eotor, were sent down the slope to 
find out whether it was a practicable descent for the army. 
Finding that the way was possible, Yeshitsune sent his 
horsemen like an avalanche into the fray. On this day fell 
the famous Taira chief, Tadamori, whose body was subse- 
‘quently identified by the signed poem which was found in 
his helmet. ‘The poem runs as follows: 

‘Twilight upon my path, 


‘And for an inn to-night 
a tree, 
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In tho batto of Yashima, Yoshiteune had a narrow escape 
‘and was only saved by the devotion of his old comrade, 
‘Teuginobu, who interposed his body with the exclamation: 
"To die for my lord is not death. I have longed for such 
tan end ever since I took the field” 

‘The Taira now fed from the capital, taking with them, as 
the palladium of their eause, the child Emperor, Antoku. 
To preserve the forms of loyalty the Minamoto at once set 
up a new ruler, Antoku had two baby brothers and the 
ex-Emperor Go Shirakawa was asked to choose between 
‘them. Ono cried under the scrutiny and tho other Inughed, 
‘whereupon the latter was selected to bo later enrolled 
‘among the sovereigns of Japan as Go Toba. On such small 
points the history of Japan sometimes turned. 

‘The desertion of Kyoto by Taira Munemori, wich the 
Child Erperor and the people of the court, brought fore- 
aetamnece boding to many hearts. ‘The life on shipboard 
Bapeoare, was in itself symbolic ofa cause tossed to and 
ont fro on the waves of doubt. A passage in the 
Heike Monogatari may be quoted which vividly describes 
‘tho situation: 


‘The imperial veuse! lated like a dragon on the waves, « mov- 
ing palace that knew no reat. lunged in sorrow doop as the tide, 
their lives were frail as frosted gratees. At dawn the clamor of 
the ceabirde on the spite inereased their anguish, and at night the 
‘grating of the ships on the beach tormented them, When they 
‘saw the flocks of herons in the distant pines, their hearts sank, 
‘wondering whether they were the white fags of the Genji; and 
‘when the ery of the wild-geese was wafted from the ofing, they 
trembled lest it might be the oar-boats of the foe by night. The 
keen breeze lashed their blackened eye-brows and painted faces, 
‘and the salt spray penetrated their deliente eyes, which homesick 
longing filled vo oft with tears. For their green-curtained cham- 
bers of searlet they had exchanged the enrthen walls of the reed 
thang cottages, and instead of the scented smoke of the braziers 
rote the briny fumee of the fishermen's driftwood, ‘The features 
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‘of the court Indies, bereft of cosmetics, wero 6o altered as hardly 
‘to be recognized 


Meanwhile, events were hastening towards the final Taira 
tragedy. Yoshitsune in winning victories was at the same 
time winning new supporters. There were men like Tanso 
of Kurnano, who pitted seven white cocks against seven red 
cocks in a cock fight and, upon the victory of the former, 
decided to join the Genji. ‘The elimax of tho great inter- 
necine struggle came with the battlo of Dan-no-wa, the 
Actiuma of the campaign, on April 25, 1185. Tt was not 
merely a groat struggle, like Ichi-no-tani, but really one of 
the threo or four decisive conflicts in all the history of 
Japan. The Taira side had some five hundred junks and 
‘there were seven hundred or theresbout on the side of the 
Minamoto, These were cumbered, it is true, with women 
and children, but the presence of noncombatants in no way 
‘contributed to lessen the bitterness of the fight. Nor was 
the result for'a long time matter of assurance. With the 
real Emperor and the “Three Sacred Treasures” on. the 
‘Heike side, thero were many who expected a Taira victory. 
Tt was even going hard with the Genji “when suddenly 
‘something that they at first took for a white cloud but 
which soon appenred to be a white banner floating in the 
breeze, came drifting over the two fleets from the upper 
‘and finally settled on the stern of ono of the Genji ships” 
‘This Yoshitsune took as 8 good omen sent by the War God, 
‘Hachiman, So, removing his helmet, he did obeisance, 
‘washing his hands in the salt tide. Then the baitle went on 
with inereasing vigor, till the rout of the Taira was com- 
plete. ‘The suicide of the Emperor's grandmother, with her 
imperial chargo in her arms is pathetically told in the Heike 
Monogatars: 


Heike Monojotar, tmnsated by A. L. Sadler, Tronmtions of the 
Asiatic Seely of Jepan, Vo. XLAX, Parti, (September, 121), p. 88. 
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‘Then the Nii Dono, who had already resolved what she would 
do, donning, double outer dress of dark-grey mourning color, 
and tucking up the long skirts of her glosay silk hakama, put the 
Sacred Jewel under her arm, and the Sacred Sword in her girdle, 
‘and taking the Emperor into ber arms, spake this: “Though I 
‘am but a woman, I will not fall into the hands of the foc, but 
‘will sccompany our Sovereign Lord. Let those of you who will 
follow me.” And she glided softly to the gunwale of the vessel. 
=; . With a look of surprise and anxiety on his fneo he inquired 
‘of the Nii Dono: “Where is it you are going to take me, Ama 
ze?” Turing to her youthful Sovereign, with tears streaming 
down her checks, she answered: “.. . There is pure land of 
happiness beneath the waves, another capital where no sorrow is. 
‘Thither it is that T am taking our Lord.” And thus comforting 
him, and binding his long hair up in his dove-colored robe, 
blinded with tears the child sovereign put his beautiful little 
hands togetber and turned first to the east to say farewell to 
‘the deity of Ise and to Sho-Hachimangu, and then to the west 
‘and repeated the Nembutsu, after which the Nii Dono, holding 
‘Kim tightly in hee arms and saying consolingly: “In the depths 
‘of tbe ocean we have a capital,” sank with him at tast beneath 
‘the waves. Ab, the pity of it that the gust of the spring wind 
of impermanence should so suddenly aweep away his lower forms 


‘Dan-no-ura lies about three miles from Shimonoseki, and 
‘two miles from Shimonoseki station, in a dense grove of pine 
trees, may still be seen the tomb of the hapless eighty-first 
‘Emperor, Antoku. 

‘Meanwhile, in other direetions, the fight was still being 
‘waged. The narrative proceeds to tell us how “the sound of 
‘the battle-ery raised on both sides, with the song of the 
‘turnip-headed arrows as they crossed each other's course, 
‘was startling to hear, audible, one would think, as far as 
‘the azure sky above and reéchoing downwards to the depths 
of the sea.” * 

But the Taira were soon in full fight and very fearful was 

‘Heike Monogatari, oe. et, p. 251. 
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tho vengeance taken by the victors. Many escaped to land, 
where they became fugitives who avoided, even to succeed- 
ing generations, intercourse with their fellows. The women 
who were rescued became courtesans and the sea itself, in 
the imagination of the neighborhood, swarmed with angry 
ghosts. 

‘The sailor by day [writes Dr. Griffis) burried with bated 
breath past the scene of slaughter and unsubstantial life, The 
‘mariner by night, unable to anchor and driven by wind, spent the 
hours of darkness in prayer, while his vivid imagination con 
verted the dancing phosphorescence into tho white hosts of the 
‘Taira dead. Even to-day the Chosbu peasant fancies he sees 
the ghostly armies baling out the sea with bottomless dippers, 
condemned thun to cleanse the ocean of the tain of centuries 
ies 

Even the crabs of the locality are supposed to have 
stamped upon them the festures of the Taira warriors, 
whence they are known as Heike. 

A terrible orgy of revenge upon the Taira family fol- 
towed the Genji victory. The captured clansmen were 
barbarously treated whilst alive and dis- 
honored when dead. Munemori, son of Kiyo- TaMisanete 
mori, was taken alive and sent caged all the 
ive hundred miles to Kamakura. In the last stage a pitiful 
note is struck by the petition of one Saburo Maru to act as 
driver of the oxen in the sad procession. When permission 
was given, he “took from the bosom of his dress a driving 
rope that he kept about him, and, though his eyes were s0 
blinded with tears that he could not see where he was going, 
he let the oxen find their own way, and so drove his 
master.”* Arrived in Kamakura, Munemori was foreed to 
walk barefoot seven times round the tomb of Yoshimoto 
‘and was then barbarously put to death, All the prominent 


-B. Gril, The Mikadoe Bop, p. 188. 
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‘Taira clansmen were remorselessly hunted down, the last 
being the Prince Rokudsi who was betrayed from his hiding 
place by the escape of his little white puppy. Though 
many efforts were made to seve him, the last of the Heike 
suffered the fate of his elders. 

If Yoshiteune in this last great campaign established his 
fitle securely as one of the great soldiers of Japan, it is wi 

equal certainty that his elder brother, Yé 
Fixtesstoeet tomo, must be adjudged one of the Empire's 

‘most consummate and constructive statesmen, 
‘Murdoch gives him the place of “ono of the three greatest.” 
‘He had prepared the way for a revolution which in no way 
merely imitated the achievement of the Fujiwaras. These 
hhad simply ruled through the Emperors in Kyoto. Yori- 
tomo inaugurated a system of military government ‘vhich 
managed alluirs for the most part in spite of anything the 
‘Emperors could say or do. In order to make this possible it 
‘was plainly the part of wisdom to be at some distance from 
the imperial residence. Hence the choico of Kamakura, 
three hundred miles from Kyoto. ‘The site was an old sea. 
of the Minamoto family and hed been selected some years 
before the battle of Dan-no-ura. Now, with Yoritomo in 
‘power, a new city arose which speedily rivaled even Kyoto 
in magnificence. From the merest hamlet it. grew to be- 
come a city of a quarter of a million inhabitants. For 
150 years Kamakura remained the administrative capital 
of Japan. 

‘To-day, as one goes in forty minutes from Yokohama, 
Kamakura is seen shorn of its Twelfth-Century splendor, 
except for the “Daibutsu” and « few temples which have 
fortunately survived the earthquake of 1023, But the 
mighty shadow of Yoritomo still lies athwart the long 
bumbled and diminished town and one cannot help reflect- 
ing somewhat sadly upon the stirring events which mado 
‘Kamakura from 1186 to 1338 the busiest city in all 
Japan. 
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‘Tho famo of the great Minamoto Shogun has upon ita 
‘escutcheon one ineffaceable blot which “not all great Nep- 
‘tune's tide” may wash away. In no small de- 
gree Yoritomo had owed his success to the aaiuteot 
military genius of his younger brother, Yoshi- 
tsune, Yet, when success was eecurely won, an unworthy 
spirit of jealousy took possession of the Shogun’s soul, Tike 
that which (ured Saul into a hypochondriae at the sight of 
David. As the maids of Israel sang, “Saul hath slain his 
thousands, but David his ten thousands,” so the people of 
Japan began to declare that Yoshitsune was the greatest 
‘man in the Empire, and that Yoritomo's contribution to the 
‘welcome peace was small in comparison, Jealousy soon 
ripened into a sét sprit of hostility, and Yoritomo not only 
‘ignorAd the splendid services which his brother had rendered 
to the cause, but even refused to allow the gallant young 
soldier to enter Kamakura. There is still preserved in one 
of the temples the pathetic letter in which Yoshitsune pro- 
tests against this unbrotherly exclusion, “These many 
slays,” he writes, “T have lain here and could not gaze upon 
any brother’s face, ‘The bond of our blood brotherhood is 
sundered.” For a while, it would appear, there was some 
hesitation on the Shogun’s part, “One thing was done in 
‘the morning and another at night, and the Empire was in 
‘ lamentable state of suspense.” But the will of Yoritomo 
soon hardened into the definite determination that his 
brother must be removed from his path. 

‘There followed for Yoshitsune those eight years of fugi- 
tive existence which, like the fight of the Stuart prince in 
Scotland, have provided the art and drama of Japan so pro- 
lifically with romantic incident. With Benkei and a few 
stalwart bushi at his side, Yoshitsune went from refuge to 
refuge, always pursued by the inveterate hate of Yoritomo, 
‘Yoshitsune's beautiful mistress, Shizuka, too, accompanied 
her lover and has furnished some of the material for this 
‘exciting epic. One famous story tells of the narrow escape 
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‘at the barrier post, where Benkei, who had meanwhile 
‘sssummed the disguise of a Buddhist priest, misled the would 
be captors of the hunted hero by beating him as though he 
hhad been but #laggard menial. To the guards at the barrier 
the act was proof positive that the beaten porter was any- 
body but Yoshitsune.#® Nevertheless, the pursuit continued 
relentlessly till no further hope of eluding the spies of Yori- 
tomo could be entertained. The common version of the 
‘end is that the persecuted warrior committed seppuku after 
all his companions had been slain in his defense. His head, 
preserved in saké, was sent to provide somo grim degree of 
solace to the Shogun, unrestful and ill at ease among the 
‘splendors of Kamakura. But, as becomes the saga of one 
who has been termed variously the Richard I, the Bruce, the 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and the Bayard of Japan, leget d has 
‘been busy in other directions. Some sey that Yoshitsune 
lived on as a hero in the land of the Ainus to the far north. 
Others spread the extravagant fable that he reappeared on 
‘the continent of Asia in the person of that great “scourge of 
God,” Jenghiz Khan, ‘OF course, about all that exists te 
support such a fancy is the occurrence of the clan name, 
Gen, in some spellings of the conqueror’ title. But the 
injured brother of the first Shogun lives best in the memory 
‘of Japan, where the schoolboys still play the game of Yoshi- 
tsune and Benkei, and display the features of the hero on 
their kites. 

Tho beautiful Skizuks, bearing with her the mirror which 
het lord had given her, beeause it had once reflected his be- 
loved features, wandered about homeless and destitute, 
until some kindly monks sent her on to Kamakura. There 
‘he eang pathetically before the tyrant of her love for the 
dead and was rewarded by being compelled to witness the 
slaughter of Yoshiteune’s babe. 

If Yoritommo was fortunate in that ho was able to exploit 
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tho consummate generalship of his younger brother, he was 
equally so in having obtained a wife who is conspicuous 
‘among the most outstanding of the women of 

‘Japan. This was the Lady Masako, the elder ise" 
daughter of Hojo Tokimssa, under whose 

tutelage Yoritomo had been placed by Kiyomori. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the romantic story of how 


of approaching felicity. 
‘Masako for s more eligible suitor than the Minamoto 
fugitive, but Yoritomo settled the matter with a hasty elope- 
‘ment and the reluctant father-in-law profited ultimately by 
the escapade, ‘The Lady Masako turned out to be a very 
strong-minded and capable wife, whose influence was 
exert <, mainly for good, for many years after the death of 
her husband. 

‘Yoritomo’s chief title to fame rests upon the establish- 
‘ment of that remarkable dual system of government which 
endured until the Revolution of 1867 and 
‘oafled the intelligence of so many of the early ‘Tie Bakatu 
visitors to Japan. The title Shogun (‘Gen~ 
cralissimo’) was indeed known long before the time of the 
‘Minamoto supremacy. It had been bestowed by several 
‘Emperors upon distinguished soldiers for services rendered. 
But from now on it becomes # designation of the military 
ruler who in fact superseded the authority of the Emperor, 
‘even while paying him the rost serupulous deference and 8 
reverence bordering upon the worshipful. 

‘The name given to the Shogunal form of government is 
Bakufu, which may be translated as “camp office.” Tt desis 
nates government from the tent, or field, rather than from 
the court. By this time the Kyoto Court had sunk to 
degree of ineptitude which made some change exceedingly 
desirable. Administrative poste had been bought and sold 
shamelessly and the officials thus appointed hed practically 
‘ceased to function to any purpose, There was indeed a 
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splendid opportunity for a strong man, at a suficient dis- 
tance from the capital, to create a new administrative 
‘machine. 

Briefly described, the Bakufu machine was as follows. 
At the heed there was the Shogun, Commander in Chief of 
the whole military system. Beneath the Shogun there were 
three departments, each under a President (betto) in the 
confidence of the Shogun. The frst department, known ag 
the Central Staff Ofico (samurai-dokoro), had charge of 
war, police, and the punishment of erime. ‘The second, the 
Givil Office (man-dokoro), was the department in charge of 
the general business of the Bakufu, including finance. ‘The 
third, the Judicial Ofice (monju-dokoro), was both a high 
court of justice and a kind of legislature. In order to main- 
tain control of the whole country, Yoritomo was persaded 
‘to adopt furthermore a system by which High Constables 
and Land Stewards were appointed in every province. 
‘These officals, chosen from and controlled by Kamakura, 
were able to guard against or repress any rebellious mov 
‘meats which might show signs of becoming dangerous. This 
particular arrangement was opposed by the Emperor but 
was nevertheless carried out. “From that. moment [says 
Brinkley} military feudalism may be suid to have been 
established in Japan.” Tt remained thus established till 
after the beginning of Meiji. 

The establishment of the Bakufu, anticipating, as it did, 
‘the complete victory of the Minamoto, was due not merely 
to the expectation of military success, but may well be re- 
garded 5 Yoritomo’s real contribution to constructive 
statesmanship. In this eonnestion Murdoch says: “While 
making himself Mayor of the Palace, he studiously kept 
‘ta distance of more than three hundred miles—a journey 
of four days for a swift courier—from the court and its 
frivolities, and while professing to restore the old institutions 
of Japan which had hopelesly outlived their usefulness, he 
supplemented them by institutions which were so vitally 
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necessary to the changed and changing spirit of the time 
that they insensibly supplanted them.” 1" 

Yoritomo made two visits to Kyoto as Shogun, once in 
1190 and again in 1195, three years after he had obtained 
from the Emperor ratification of the title. On the second 
‘ceeasion, the populace of the metropolis was dazzled by the 
pomp and pageantry of his train, a pomp purposely dis- 
layed as a symbol of his power. 

‘Then in 1198, when his glory was at its zenith, came the 
‘untimely end. 'Yoritomo was engaged in opening a new 
bridge when suddenly, as he rode across, he beheld the ghost 
of his murdered brother rise from the water, ‘The horse, too, 
‘was aware of the specter and reared, throwing the terried 
Shogun to the ground. ‘The injured man lingered till the 
folloving year and then succumbed, at the early age of 
fifty-three, Few men have left a more profound impression 
‘upon the history and institutions of their country than this 
great Minamoto statesman. 

‘With the death of Yoritomo ends the period of Gempei. 


*Jnsoee Murdoch, Mitory of Jon, 1,372, 
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‘rm woso meseNcy (1199-1933) 


Yoritomo died, as we have seen, after fifteen years of 
slmost unmitigated absolutism. He was buried on a hilltop 
‘overlooking the magnificent city he hed 
FENG reamed into being, a site now surrounded by 
ige swamps and fields of millet. With the 
body of Yoritomo the genius of his descendants seemed de- 
posited in the sumptuous tomb. ‘The two sons, who, with 
their father, aro included under tho title of “the three 
Shoguns,” possessed nothing of their father's ability and 
nothing of the sagacity of their high-spirited mother, the 
Lady Masa. First came Yortiye, aged eighteen, with little 
‘or no liking for the cares of office but, in the contrary direc- 
tion, with a very decided penchant for handball and other 
sports, When litigants appeared before him with some 
‘question as to the division of property, this “thick-headed, 
ruscular wastrel,” as Murdoch calls him, was wont to settle 
the matter with an impatient dash of his ink brush across 
‘the map. Yorliye rapidly drifted into habits of dissipation, 
in which indeed he seems to have been encouraged by his 
‘maternal grandfather, Tokimasa, He was displaced in 1208 
‘and found refuge in monastery. But, after a very brief 
interval, he was murdered and his’ younger brother, 
‘Sanetomo, put up in his place. There was, however, no in- 
tention on the part of his mother’s family that Sanetomo 
should rule, He had, indeed, some undeveloped gifts in the 
direction of rulership bat was rather better endowed os & 
poet. The real power in the state remeined with Yoritomo’s 
‘widow and her father, the Hojo, Nevertheless, Sanetomo 
continued to hold the title of Shogun until he too was 
8 
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‘assassinated in 1219. ‘The murderer was Kugyo, the second 
on of Yoriiye, who had become, young as he was, the High 
Priest of the great Hachiman temple at Kamakura. Kugyo 
chose s dark night and did his fell work so expeditiously 
that he got away with his uncle's hesd without being dis- 
‘covered. Shortly before, Sanetomo had given one of his 
hairs to a retainer as a souvenir, and this, asin some similar 
‘cases, was regarded as an equivalent for the whole body 
‘and so cremated, 

With the direct line of Yoritomo now extinet (since 
Kugyo was celibate priest), the Lady Masa and her father 
hhad now undisputed possession of power. ‘The 
‘Nun Shogun, as Masako was called, since some ‘The Regata 
years earlier she had made an impressive but 
‘wholl7 fictitious leave-taking from the world, died in 1225, 
after a most remarkeble eareer. She is entitled to be con- 
sidered the most outstanding femele figure in Japan since 
‘tho Empress Jingo, But the Hojos continued to act as 
Regents, o Shikken, from father to son, for some nine 
generations, So we have a curious new development in the 
governmental system. Instead of a merely dual arrange- 
‘ment, with Tenno and Shogun, we have now a three-decker 
system, with Tonno and Shogun equally under the domina- 
tion of the Shikken, Tn fact, before tho end of the period, 
‘further complication was added, sinoe the Shikken them- 
selves became “Shadow Regents,” whose power was sub- 
ordinated to that the the Kanryo (‘Tutors’). For the most 
part, however, the Hojo Regents were able and skillful 
‘enough to maintain their escendaney. As for the Emperors, 
there is little to be said worth the mentioning. ‘There were 
thirteen of them altogether in the period and only one of 
them, Go Toba, the Emperor who as a child of four had 
been selected becauso he laughed, displayed much natural 
capacity. We shall have something to say of him later, but 
wwe may here mention that he was celebrated as much for 
this expertness in tho gamo of football as for anything he 
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‘achieved imperially. He had also interest in poetry, music, 
hunting, horse racing, archery, gambling, and cock fighting. 
‘Murdoch says he was what might good 

‘One Emperor of the period, Shijo (1239-1242), owes his 
fame in the history books to bis trick of waxing, or sosp- 
‘stoning, the palace floor, in order to enjoy the spectacle of 
Jords and ladies slipping down with some loss of their accus- 
tomed dignity. Nemesis overtook this merry monarch and 
awarded him a broken neck, the result of being “hoist with 
his own petard.” It is, however, only fair to add that this 
Mikado was but a boy of eleven or twelve; 90 our sense of 
the enormity of his offense is much diminished. 

‘And now, paralleling this line of puppet Emperors, from 
Teuchimikado to the accession of Go Daigo, wo heve a still 
Jess significant line of “Shadow Shoguns," eight in mvmber, 
from the time of Sanetomo's assassination tll a simila- fate 
befell Nariyoshi Shino, in 1398. They were selected from 
‘weak members of the imperial house and from the Fujiwara 
family, but every one of the eight was deposed by the Hoios 
after a little brief pretense of authority. For one of these 
Shadow Shoguns a Regent showed his contempt by put 
hhim into a palanquin with his heels in tho air and packing 
hhim off to the capital. Before the end of the Hojo domina- 
tion an even absurder travesty of government was to be seen 
in the selection of a Regent of the age of six years who was 
catirely controlled by a Tutor, just as the Shogun was sup~ 
posed to be controlled by the Regent, end the Emperor by 
‘the Shogun, Hojo Tokimasa is said to have comnived at the 
dissipation of his grandsons in order to get the power into 
the hands of his own clan. 

‘The illegitimate manner in which the Hojo Shikkeo, or 
Regents, obtained and exercised their power in the State has 

‘always been bitterly resented by the Japanese 
‘Temojee people, Even the peasants, says Grifis, re 
‘membered the years of usurpation and have 
bestowed the namo of “Hojo bug” on ono of the most 
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‘voracious and destructive of pests. Yet it has been a temp- 
tation to dwell too much on the iniquities and irregularities 
‘of the Hojo rule, and Murdoch is probably right in de- 
seribing some accounts which have been given of the 
-period as a mere travesty of history. ‘The government of 
the Hojos, after its status had been established, was far 
superior to anything that was likely to emanate from Kyoto. 
Tt was even better than anything that was being enjoyed in 
‘conteraporary Europe. ‘The nine Hojo Regents, on the 
whole, show @ most unusual succession of capable men. 
‘Some of them were men of very great ability indeed. Yasw- 
‘oki, who was Shikken from 1224 to 1242, was an ardent 
advocate of even-handed justice. He introduced the plan 
of the old “Model Emperors” of China, who placed gongs 
and bells outside their palaces so that suppliants for justice 
imiglt state their wants and be admitted to the presence. 
‘He,gave up the first fifteen days in every month to the hear- 
ing of causes. Tt was Yasutoki who drew up the famous 
Fojo Code of fifty-one articles to which allusion will be 
made presently. “Yasutoki’s grandson, Trunetoki, was Shil- 
ken from 1242 to 1240 and was succeeded by Tokiyori, who 
governed, though nominally succeeded by his son, tll 1263, 
‘Tokiyori has tho reputation of having been a very able 
‘administrator, though he retired for a considerable time to 
the seclusion of a monastery. With this Regency is asso- 
ciated the legend (possibly nothing more) of Aoto Fuji- 
‘tsuna, which brings a welcome breath of democraey into the 
aristocratic chronicle. Aoto was a simple peasant who was 
arrested and brought before Tokiyori for criticizing the 
extravagance and luxury of the Kamakura palaces. ‘The 
Shikken, instead of punishing the eritio, appointed him to 
‘office, and, later on, as a judge on the bench, “he was the 
terror of venal oficial, injustice and bribery being known to 
‘him as if by sorcery; while every detected culprit was sure 
to bo disgracefully cashiered.” Tokiyori’s son, Tokimune, 
‘grew up to render illustrious service to his country in the 
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repelling of the great armada of Kublai Khan of which wo 
shall speak presently. For this alone he deserves the grati- 
tude of posterity. 
‘Till we come to the very end of the period there was but 
‘one occurrence which appeared even to threaten the Hojo 
‘supremacy. This was the attempt on the part 
ERSERE of Go Tobs to assert himself, an attempt 
known aa the Shokyu disturbance. Go Toba, 
who, as we have seen, had many elements of greatness had 
they only been synthesized by self-restraint, was like some 
‘other of the cloistered Emperors in that he was not content 
in retirement to withhold his hand from state affairs. He 
brought about the abdication of his son, Tsuchimikado, at 
the age of fifteen and, without consulting the Bakufu, set 
up another son, Juntoky, aged thirteen. He too wes dis- 
placed in 1221 end a baby son of the deposed monarch sub- 
stituted. It was evident that the neurotic Toba II was 
‘aiming at being something more than king-maker, even be- 
fore his issuance of the decree depriving the Regeat Yos\i- 
toki of his offce, Kamakura was amazed at this extraordi- 
nary assertion of imperial power, but the energetic measures 
of the Regent and the Lady Masako were equal to the emer- 
gency. An army was dispatched to Kyoto under Yasutoki, 
tho son of the Regent. He asked his father what he should 
do if he encountered the Emperor in person at the head of 
his army. Yoshitoki replied: “The Sovereign cannot be 
‘opposed. If His' Majesty be in personal command, strip 
off your armor and cut your bow-strings. But if the Em- 
peror be not in command, fght to the death. If you are 
‘defeated, I will never see your face sgain.” Fortunately for 
the Hojos, the Emperor was notin command, so the imperial 
effort in ‘the direction of independence collapsed like a 
ricked bubble, It only remained for the Bakufu to dis- 
‘pose of the three ex-Emperors, and these were speedily sent 
to banishment in Oki, Sado, and elsowhere. In their places 
of exile they suffered considerable privations and never re- 


Probably the mest important achievement ofthe Hojo 
epoch, apart from the vietory over the Mongols, was the 
‘compilation of the Hojo Code of Judicature, 
known in Japan, from the name of the year TheHojeCose 
period, as the Joei Shikimoku. It was framed 
by the Regent Yasutoki, with the help of a famous Bud- 
hist priest, and promulgated in 1232, It is interesting to 
‘compare it with the nearly contemporary Magna Charta. 
‘The old Code of Taiho was still the basis of jurisprudence in 
Japan, though many other codes had in the meantime 
emanated from Nara or from Kyoto. The riso of the feudal 
‘system, however, had rendered the Taibo Code all but ob- 
solete, since it had recognized the complete centralization 
of power and property in the Emperor. The Taiho Code 
3t repealed, but, under the influence of the Kamakura 
fu, was gradually superseded by the house rules of the 
‘Minamoto. Yasutoki in his compilation gave these the 
force of law and so furnished a precedent for subsequent, 
feudal enactments such as the Ashikaga Code of 1335. 
‘The Hojo Code consisted of fifty-one articles, not very 
systematically arranged, but of great interest as reflecting 
tthe social condition of the times. ‘They deal with such sub- 
jects as the keeping up of Shinto and Buddhist shrines and 
‘services, the duties and responsibilities of Provincial Pro 
tectors, Governors, Lords of Manors, and Land Reeves, the 
conditions on which fiefs might be held, the punishment of 
‘such crimes as rebellion, forgery, adultery, slander, removal 
of landmarks, etc, the laws 8s to inheritance and official and 
‘ecclesiastical preferment. Slavery is not unknown but the 
conditions are not harsh. Farmers are allowed to migrate 
from place to place, and the tax is lowered from seven 
tenths of the annual produce to one half. Punishments 
‘seem to be restricted to the confiscation of fiefs, banish- 
‘ment, and (in extreme cases) death. ‘There seems to have 
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been a genuine effort “to make the administration of justice 
simple, prompt, and pure.” Every member of the Couneil 
hhad to take a solemn oath invoking upon him the vengeance 
‘of heaven if ho departed from the lew in any particular. 
‘While the Hojos were thus shaping the domestic destinies 
of Japan, great changes hed been taking place upon the 
continent. The Chineso Sung dynasty bad 
ERs been assailed by the Khitan, or Lino? Tatars, 
and, to rid themselves of these unwelcome 
visitants, they had called in the Chin Tatars as allies. 
‘These, however, after performing their assigned task efec- 
tively, had concluded to stay and eo for a century China 
south of the Yangtzo was under the Sungs and to the north 
under the Ching. ‘Then came the devastating whirlwind 
from Central Asia which submerged all the warring elements 
1m one common destruction. The campaigns of Jeoghiz 
‘han and his Mongols changed the history of almo:t all 
‘Asia and a considerable part of Europe and the shadow of 
‘the Mongol terror fell upon Japan. In 1260, the grandwon 
‘of the conqueror, Kublai Khan, was proclaimed Emperor of 
China. “He did’ not obtain undisputed authority for the 
‘Yuan dynasty, as his line was named, until 1279, but as 
‘early as 1271 he was suficiently established to take stock 
of his opportunities eastward as well as his possessions west- 
ward. Soon came to him a native of Korea, which country 
‘had been assimilated about 1263, with complaints about the 
pirates from Japan and incidentally «hint as to the wealth 
Csrgely fictitious) of the island Empire, Little persuasion 
‘was needed to fire the imagination snd ambition of the 
Great Khan. A letter followed, couched in the usual 
‘haughty and arrogant terminology, commencing: “We, by 
the grace and decree of Heaven, Emperor (Huang Ti} of 
Great Mongolia, to the King [Wang] of Japan.” It pro- 
es ima oh Haj Cade by Joba Carey Hall, Tanto of 
‘thy vt Booiely of Japan. 80. 
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ceeded to order “friendly intercourse” with the alternative 
cof war. The Regent of the time was Hojo Tokimune, sixth 
of his line, and he was ill disposed to brook the parvenu's 
ride. So embassies paseed scross the sea to the number of 
six, only to be sent beck without reply. Meanwhile Japan 
‘was bracing herself forthe inevitable conflict, as Athens and 
Sparta braced themselves against the threats of the Great 
‘Monarchs. ‘There was a curious atmosphero of tension and 
expectancy. Comets and other eclestial phenomena warned 
the land of impending catastrophe. The fiery Buddhist re- 
vivalist, Nichiren,* who has been described as “a strange 
‘compound of Hebrew prophet, Dominican friar, and John 
Knox,” preached with apocalyptic fervor of the coming 
crisis. Tokimune, himself « religious enthusiast, of the Zen 
persussion, met the occasion with ealm confidence and the 
resolv to prepare. The Emperor Komei, father of the late 
Meij: Tenno, once wrote little poem which ran as fol- 
lows, “To the utmost of thy soul's power do thy best. 
‘Thea kneel alone and pray for the Divine Wind of Ise that 
rove back the Tatar feet”. This was tho general spirit of 
Japan at this critical moment of the Thirteenth Century. 

‘Then, in 1274, came the first mutterings of the storm. 
‘The advance guard was only a foree of some 25,000 Mon- 
ols with a few thousand Korean auxiliaries. But it 
largo enough to secure a landing at ‘Tsushima, where the 
little garrison of 200 doughty heroes fought until the last 
man died. ‘Then the invaders went on to ki, where they 
‘were met by the assembled clans, and an inconclusive 
struggle took place which was, however, sufficiently severe 
to give the Mongols a taste of the quality of Nipponese 
valor. ‘The result was that, when symptoms appeared of 
the brewing of a tornado, the Mongols, to save their ships, 
decided that a temporary retirement was the better part of 
valor. 
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Tt was certain, of course, that Kublai Khan would accept 
zo such termination to his grandiose plan, He was now ab- 
solute sovereign ofall Chins, and far beyond, almost illimit- 
ably, tothe west, Was it to be thought of that his ambitions 
‘were to be cheated by the “dwar!” islanders off his eastern 
frontiers? The preparations must be on more adequate 
scale, So ships were built in such numbers that the Chinese 
poets describe the hills as in mourning for their stricken 
forests. European engines of war, possibly suggested by 
Kublai’s Venetian guest, were added to the already formi- 
able martial paraphernalia of Chinese and Mongol. In 
due course, over 100,000 warriors, with many auxiliaries, 
were embarked in a fleet which was estimated as consisting 
of 3500 ships. It was the most imminent peril Japan hed 
ever been called upon to meet and she met it with the char- 
acteristic spirit, While the temples hummed with prayers 
and grew dim with clouds of incense, the warriors were 
preparing themselves. Girding on their weapons they vent 
forth to meet the foe. Incredible deeds of daring were er- 
formed as the islanders sallied out to challenge the “Great 
‘Armads,” with its “iron tubes” for explosives * and its great 
‘lings and crossbows. The issue might well seem to have 
been already decided in favor of the Mongol, but for what 
the Japanese have been quite legitimately wont to regard 
‘as an intervention of Providence. On August 14, 1281, 
there came up terrible typhoon, “the Great Wind” of 
Japanese history and ere long the ships of Kublai Khan, 
‘with their swarms of ferocious soldiery, were seattered like 
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pieces of driftwood over the surfaco of the ocean. What 
happened to many of them is unknown, but the most were 
driven upon the rocks and smashed to pieces. Thousands 
of Chinese touched Japanese soil only to be seized as slaves, 
while very few returned to tell their crestfallen master the 
fate of the expedition.* 

Tt may be interesting to add here two quotations, one 
from Marco Polo and one from a Japanese snnalist, de- 
scriptive of this event. ‘The Venetian writes as follows: 


Cublay, having heard of the immense wealth that was in this 
island, formed a plan to get possession of it, ‘They sailed until 
they reached the island aforesaid, and there they landed and 
‘cecupied the open country and the villages, but did not eueceed 
in getting possession of any city or castle. And so a great dis- 
aster befell them, as I shall now relate. You must know that 
there was souch ill-will between those two barons, so that one 
‘word do nothing to help the other. And it came to pass that 
thee arose a north wind which blew with great fury, and eaused 
grat damage along the coast of that island, for its harbors were 
few, It blow eo hard that the Great Kaan’s fect could not stand 
‘against it. And when the chiefs saw that they eame to the con= 
clusion that if the ships remained where they were the whole 
‘avy would perith, So they all got on board and made sail to 
leave the country. But when they had gone about four miles 
they eame to. small island on whieh they were driven ashore in 
spite ofall that they could do; and a large part of the feet was 
‘wrecked, and a great multitude of the force perished, so that 
there eseaped only some 30,000 men who took refuge on this 
island 

In the Taiheiki, an historical romance of a subsequent 
century, the Japanese version of the final catastrophe runs 
1 follows: 


‘Now General Wan of Great Yusn, having east off the moorings 
of his 70,000 ships, at the hour of the Dragon on the seventeenth 
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day of the eighth month, started for Nagato and Suwo by way 
cof Moji and Akamagaseki. His Geet was midway in ita course 
‘when the weather, which had been windless with the clouds at 
rest, changed sbruptly. A mace of black clouds arising from the 
orth-east covered the sky, the wind blew flereely, the tuzoul- 
tuous billows surged up to heaven, the thunder rolled and the’ 
lightning dashed against the ground co abundantly that it exemed 
1s if great mountains were crumbling down and high heaven 
falling to the earth, ‘The 70,000 war-ships of the foreign pirates, 
cither struck upon cragged rocks and were broken to atoms or 
‘whirling round in the surging eddies, went down with all hands." 


Japan may well look back to this wonderful deliverance 
‘as England looks back to the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. But the memory of the terror inspired by the 
‘Mongol menace survived until quite recent years in the 
language of the Japanese mother inquiring of her unquiet 
offspring: “Do you think the Moga are coming?” 

tis significant that in 1908, just after Japan had eseay ed 
‘ comparable danger through the destruction of the Russiin 
fleet by Admiral Togo, the Shikken Tokimune was grate- 
fully remembered by being raised to the second degree of 
the first rank of the nobility in the peerage of Japan. 

‘The familiar dictum of Shakespeare to 
“tho evil that men do lives after them’ has 

tration in the will of tho cighty-eighth Em- 
Byes, peror, Go Saga (1243-1246). This will pro 

vided that the imperial succession should al- 
ternate between the descendants of his two sons. Compli- 
cation was added to the situation by the provision that 
the one line should be rich and the other poor, a provision 
secured simply enough by leaving all the family wealth to 
one side of the house, Such a plan was bound to play into 
the hands of the Kamakura Regents. One side could be 
depended upon’ to spy upon the other in tho interests of the 
Shikken, Matters came to ahead in 1298, when the Regent 
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Sadatoki (1284-1301), ordered that each line should rule 
for @ period of ten years at a time. The multiplication of 
cloistered Emperors entailed by this arrangement—between 
1298 and 1304 there were no less than five of these alive at 
the same time—vas the least ofthe ills which resulted. ‘The 
fall of the Hojos was another result, good or bad according 
to the point of view. Still another was the correlative of 
‘this, the energetic effort of the Emperor Go Daigo (Daigo 
TL), with the assistance of little group of distinguished 
patriots, to restore the prestige, now at « very low ebb, of 
‘the Mikado, 

Fortune at this juncture certainly seemed to favor the 
desire of Go Daigo to reassert the imperial authority, for it 
is difficult to conceive of any Regent less quali- 
fad to uphold th prin of Karahors han Retry 
Hojo Takatoki, Go Daigo's contemporary. 

‘Evecything that is giddy and corrupt is exemplified m Taka- 
tok, His time was largely spent with actors and in dog 
figats. Dogs, says the Taiheiki, “were collected by way of 
esos the. Foal sing Shek er. peoety i fhe penne 

took steps to breed dogs and presented them by tens and 
scores at Kamakura, where they were fed on fish and fowl, 
‘kept in kennels having gold and silver ornaments, and ear- 
ried in palanquins to take the air... . Thus the city of 
‘Kamakura presented the curious spectacle of a town filled 
with well-fed dogs, clothed in tinsel and brocades, and to- 
talling from four to five thousand.” 

‘In 1826, the Regent “entered religion” and retired to a 
monastery, but without amending his ways or relinquish- 
ing a shred of his power. Conditions were such that the 
prediction was easy to the effect that with Takatoki was 
passing the glory of the Hojos. 

‘Over against the slackness of Takatoki we may set the 
energy of the new Emperor, the first for many a long day 
who was not a child at his accession. Go Daigo had great 
ability and from the day of his coming into power he em- 
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ployed this ability to gain support sufficient for the securing 
‘of his independence. He made s secret canvass of the 
country for adherents, Taking advantage of the ravages 
ade by pestilence, he visited the Buddhist monasteries to 
distribute relief. In the great fortress monasteries, such 0s 
Hiyeizan, he found promising military material, though 
Yoritomo many years before had forbidden the monks to 
‘carry arms. In Hiyeizan he was shrewd enough to estab- 
lish his son, Morinaga, as Prince Abbot. He also found 
reoruits among tho scattered warriors of the Taira and 
other clans. One of these was the great patriot soldier, 
Kusunoki Masoshige, of whom it is said Go Daigo learned 
in adream. Yet, just before the Emperor's plans were com~ 
plete, the dog-fighting Regent awoke to the peril of the situ- 
‘ation. The Emperor's sagest and strongest counselor, Fuji- 
wars Suketomo, was seized and slain, but the real clash was 
deferred till 1326, when the question of the succession was 
‘once again to the front beeause of the death of the Prince 
Imperial, that is, the heir on the other sido of the hovse. 
Go Daigo was insisting on the selection of his own son, in 
defiance of Go Saga's eccentric will. This open effort on the 
part of the Emperor to break the Hojo tyranny led to fresh 
‘and unexpected outburst of energy on the part of the Shik- 
Ken. ‘The monastery of Hiyeizan was stormed and taken, 
but not beforo the Prince Abbot and Kusunoki hed escaped. 
‘The Emperor also became a fugitive and, after being three 
days without food, was captured and sent to the isle of Oki. 
‘The writer remembers one of the very last historical plays 
performed in the Imperial Theater at Tokyo, just before 
the earthquake, which powerfully rendered the story of this 
eile and its termination. In 1332, it certainly appeared 
that a quietus had been placed upon the ambition of the 
Emperor to rule as well as reign. 

‘But the loyal Kusunoki and Prince Morinaga had still to 
be reckoned with, so that, in spite of somo further Hojo suc~ 
cesses, the yeor 1333 opened favorably for the Emperor's 
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cause, Kusunoki established communieation with the Em- 
pperor at Oki and an escape was planned and cleverly carried. 
to success. Go Daigo left the esstle in a Indy’s palanquin 
and, crossing the straits in a fisherman's boat, beneath = 
load of seaweed, sueceeded in joining his friends, 

On the escape of the Emperor the distracted Shikken 


feat, but one whose name has become al- Reraialet 
most a synonym for selfish ambition, This 

capable but untrustworthy tool simply bided his time and 
thea went with all his forees over to the side of the Em- 
pero. The result was the speedy eapture of Kyoto, which 
‘was hurriedly evacuated by the puppet Emperor, Kogon. 
He, the creature of the Hojos, with two other ex-Emperors 
resident in the capital, who had precipitately fled, were 
eap'ured and conducted beck to the city. ‘Then followed 
‘the brilliant campaign of one of the great soldiers of Japan, 
‘Nicta Yoshisoda, This faroous man, also a Minamoto, but 
of that unblemished loyalty and heroic temper which have 
‘united him with Kusunoki in the undying affection of the 
Japanese people, is one around whom romantic story has 
continually gathered. His eapture and burning of the city 
of Kamakura on July 5, 1333, is a turning point of Japanese 
history. The capital of the Regents was defended by an 
army of not less than 100,000 men and by its natural place 
‘of vantage by the ses. Both defences alilte were splendidly 
‘overcome. The cliff, known as Imuraga-saki, still recalls 
the story of how Yoshisade saw his way below barred by 
the chevaur de frise at the foot of the elif and by the boats 
‘little of the shore. Brinkley puts the matter prosaically 
‘when he says that Yoshiseda took advantage of a low tide. 
ne likes, nevertheless, to cherish the legend which tells how 
the hero Sung his sword from the top of the cliff into the 
‘waves as an offering to the ocean kami and prayed for the 
divine aid. Immediately, eays the story, the tide retreated 
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and the imperial force swept on to victory and vengeance. 
‘The great city which Yoritomo had made so beautiful and 
0 prosperous was in the course of a few hours reduoed to 
‘heaps of smoldering ashes. In the last great struggle the 
‘Hojos did not betray their knightly tradition. One warrior, 
‘Takashige, with a hundred picked men, almost broke 
through in an attack upon Nits Yoshisnda, When be 
found this hopeless, he galloped back to the defeated Shik- 
ken, who was just drinking his farewell cup of saké before 
committing suicide. ‘Takashige took the cup from his mas- 
ter’s hand and drained it thrice. Then he too committed 
‘eeppuku, passing on the cup to Dojun, Dojun followed his 
‘example and, as he pulled out the exposed intestines with 
hia own hand, he cried: “This gives a fine relish to the 
‘wine.” So Takatoki last of the Hojo Shikken, died, not un- 
attended by heroes to the world below. 

‘The remaining forces of the Regent, which had been bat- 
tering without success at the army of Kusunoki, at Chih: 
‘were soon compelled to surrender, and on July 17, 1333, che 
restoration of the Kemmu era was celebrated by the trium- 
phant return of Go Daigo to Kyoto. 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘rmx uoso cures 


Tn our last chapter we gave some description of the down- 
fall of the Hojo Regents end the restoration (for s very 
brief interval) of the imperial rule. But be garmienia 
fore speaking more particularly ofthis restora- te ilajo 
tion and its failure, it is necessary to pass in 8 
review two or three axpeets of the Regency which may be 
termed cultural. 

‘The first of theso aspects which invites attention is the 
religious. A Japanese writer has spoken of the rapid spread 
of Buddhism in the Empire “as if feeding a fire with per- 
feojly dry hay.” This is in the main true, but in the first 
‘twb periods of the Buddhist propaganda not a little of the 
fuel came from Chine. This is true of the six Nara sects 
‘which flourished in the Fighth Century. It is true also of 
the two Kyoto sects which to so great an extent super- 
seded the earlier schools in the Ninth Century. But in tho 
time of the Hojos we have the rise of somo very remarkable 
Buddhist sects which are in large part due to native genius 
fand zeal. What made these so-called Kamakura sects in 
some respects so strikingly parallel in their developments 
with the religious movements which contemporaneously 
‘were reviving Christianity in Europe we may not know. 
‘There is much in the conteroporary history of India and 
of China, as well as of Burope end Japan, to suggest the 
passing of a great religious wave clear across the Eur- 
asiatic continent, 

‘The movement in Japan may be said to have begun with 
the riso and teaching of certain distinguished religious re- 
formers who wero reacting strongly from the “prosperous 
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and degenerate” Buddhism of the Kyoto court, ‘There was 
reaction also from the prevalent pessimism of Kyoto Bud- 
ddhism and from the failure to find salvation in one's own 
efforts. 

‘Most of the new teachers came from tho Tendai school. 
Such was Genshin who, though he never left the Tendai, 
‘must be considered one of the forerunners of the Amide 
school. Of him, says Dr. Reischauer: “His three emall 
volumes on Paradise, the Intermediate State, and Hell have 
exerted a great influence and should be of special interest 
to western readers, especially to students of Dante.”* 
‘Then eame Ryonin (1072-1132), with his clear-cut teaching 
as to Amida Buddha and the reiterated formula Nama 
‘Amida Butew, which gained for his sect the name of Nem- 
butsu* Both of these teachers, however, were heralds 
rather than apostles of the Kamakura sects. 

First among the real religious founders of the period is 
Genk, commonly known as Honen Shonin, He was bon 
about 1130 and as s child was about to slay the man who 
hhad mortally wounded his father, when the dying parent 
urged him to east away vengeance and seck enlightenment. 
So Genku entered Hiyeizan and studied Tendai, But later 
hho turned from what had become a religion of despair to a 
religion of hopé and taught salvation through faith in 
Amida and his Paradise, though still using the ritual for- 
mula, So Honen became, in 1175, the founder (in Japan) 
of the Jodo (‘Pure Land’) sect, with its doctrine of future 
blessedness through the merits of Amida, Jepanese Bud- 
Ghism makes distinction between jériki, or salvation by 
‘one's own merits, and te-riki, or ealvation by the merits of 
another. Jodo is not altogether one or the other, since the 
uso of the Nembutew is necessary for tho believer. Tt is, 
nevertheless, an advance on previous aystems and gnined in 
course of time ns protégés « number of the Emperors. At 

7A. Rechnuer, tie in Japonene Budo, pp. 100. 
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the present day the membership of Jodo constitutes it the 
second largest, Buddhist denomination in Japan® 

A certain great disciple of Genku, Shinran Shonin, soon 
passed beyond the teaching of his master by rejecting the 
{tild doctrine entirely and by teaching salvation through 
‘ith in Amida Buddhs slone. “We have nothing to do,” 
‘he said, “with salvation; we have but to believe.” 

Shinran Shonin (1173-1263), is one of tho most interest 
ing of the Buddhist fathers. Visitors to the great Western 
Hongwanji at Kyoto, one of the most magnificent of Japa- 
neso shrines, may still see the image of Shinran, earved with 
his own hand as a gift to his daughter (for the Shin priests 
are not celibate), After the saint's death, the ashes remain- 
ing from the cremation were mixed with Iaequer and used 
for the varnishing of the efigy. Shinran entered one of 
the Hiyeizan monasteries at the age of eight, to the Abbot's 
protests making answer: 


“Tis vain to wait until to-morrow: 
Life is like the full-bloomed cherry-blossom, 
‘Which even in the midnight will be scattered, 
Should the wind blow. 


At the age of twenty-nino he was converted to Amidaism 
by the preaching of Honen and two years later founded 
the sect, known in fall as Jodo Shinshu, the True Pure Land 
sect, now the largest ofall the Buddhist echools in Japan. 
In this sect the distinction between priest and layman is 
abolished; marriage and the eating of flesh are permitted; 
‘and much else is taught and practised which varies from 
other forms of the faith. Shinran wrote a famous book in 
six volumes, the Kyogo-Sho-monrui (‘The Analects of Doe- 
‘rine, Practice and Attainment’), and died at the age of 
ighty-nine, “true to the end to his determination not to 
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know anything but Amida and salvation in bis Western 
Paradise.” 

‘Just prior to the establishment of the Shin system another 
seot arose which was destined to exercise great influence 
upon the history of Japan. In this case the teaching was 
foreign, for Zon Buddhism was introduced from India 
(where it is known as Dhyana (‘Meditation’) by way of 
southern Chins. ‘The founder of Dhyana was the great 
Indian sage, Bodhidharma,* who is regarded as the twenty 
eighth successor of Gautama and the first patriarch of Chi- 
nese Buddhism. He reached China in 20 and soon at- 
tained prodigious fame for his feats of meditation. As “the 
wall-gazing saint,” who meditated for nino years before a 
wall, he became the original of the Japanese toy, to which 
is given the name of Darums, co weighted that nothing can 
destroy its poise. It was in one of these prolonged medita- 
tions that the tea plant first grew up from the severed eye- 
lashes of the saint. Bodhidharma had cut off his lashes to 
prevent himself from sleeping, and the decoction made ftom. 
‘the tea plant made such sacrifice needless for the future. In 
spite of the fact that the saint's feet were worn off by his 
vwall-gazing exploit, Bodhidharms is again oredited with 
walking across the waters of the Yangtze, His last adven- 
‘ture was an ascension to Paradise in eo much of « hurry 
that he left one shoe behind in the coffin, He taught that 
salvation was to be gained by meditation rather than by 
the use of prayers, the reading of sutras, or by devotion to 
‘good works. “His doctrine was preached first in Japan by 
about 1191. This teacher, like the others mentioned, 
hhad been at Hiyeizan but was satisfied with nothing till his 
‘second visit to China when he became a convert to Bod- 
hhidharma’s form of religion. He was invited in 1201 to 
‘como to Kamakura, and so began the connection of Zen 
with the militarists of the Empire. It is also explained 
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that the discipline of Zen was particularly congenial to the 
spirit of the samurai and also that there was eommon to 
the Zen Buddhists and the bushi a general acceptance of 
‘Confucian ethics. 

. In some respects the founder of the fourth of the Kams- 
ure sects is the most interesting of the great Buddhist 
teachers. Professor Lloyd calls Nichiren “the greatest and 
ersonzlity in the whole of Japanese Buddhist 
Professor Aneseki opens his interesting bi- 
ography as follows: 

If Japan ever produced a prophet or a religious man of pro- 
photic teal, Nichiren was the man. He stands almott « unique 
figure in the history of Buddies, not only because of hia per- 
‘steace through hardship and persecution, but for his unshaken 
‘conviction thot he himself was the messenger of Buddha, and his 
confidence in the future of his religion and country. Not oaly 
ove of the most learned men of his time but most earnest in his 
prophetic aspirations, he was a strong man of combative tem- 
perament, an eloquent speaker, a powerful writer, and a man of 
tender heart, He was born io 1222, the so of a fisherman, and 
‘ied in 1282, neni aod a prophet? 


Nichiren early passed from under the influence of the 
Shingon sect to that of the Tendai, thence to the denun- 
ciation of them both and indeed of all the current religion 
of the time. In striking contrast to the “live and let live” 
attitude of the other Buddhist sects, he denounced every- 
thing but his own teaching as treasonablo and as an 
vention of the devil. When we ask what this tesching 
was, we are compelled to answer that there was nothing 
which was precisely new. Nichiren advocated @ return 
to the “pristine purity” of the Buddhism of Cakya Muni, 
but he betrayed ignorance of what this was by pinning 
his feith to the scripture known as the Hokkekyo, a writ- 
i of much later time and of very different doctrinal 

“Formative Eieweals of Japanese Buddha,” Tronwctions 
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trend. As Reischauer points out, Nichiren’s significance 
is not that he taught new truths but that he adopted a 
positive, and even belligerent, attitude toward the other 
Baddhistio sects. Such an attitude made a stormy career 
inevitable and east over him from time to time the shadow 
of death. In 1271 he was arrested and tried for high 
treason. “Behold, the Pillar of Japan is falling,” he cried, 
‘8 the soldiers closed round the giant monk and carried him 
‘off to the execution ground on the beach at Kamakura. ‘The 
‘writer will never forget his emotion in walking along that 
shore and suddenly getting, through the long avenue of 
trees, the preciso view of the Temple of Hachiman which 
Nichiren got when he launched his famous appeal to the 
War God. The prayer ended as follows: “When to-night, I, 
Nichiren, shall be beheaded and go to the Paradise of Vul- 
ture Peak, I shall declare before our Lord, Cekya Muni, 
thst thou, Hachiman, and the Sun Goddess, have not ful- 
filled your oaths. Art thou not afraid of that?”* Then, 
presently, a8 he stretched out his neck for the sword, a 
Jightning fash disabled the executioner, and ere long came 
the reprieve which gave the prophet many a long year for 
‘warning and exhortation. 

‘Nichiren's great opportunity eame in connection with the 
‘menace of the Mongol invasion. His predictions of this im- 
minent danger gave him a tremendous amount of popular 
support. So, in couree of time, the “Ishmael of Buddhism” 
became the “Loths of the Law” and the founder of the new 
sect called after his name. He died on November 1, 1282, 
‘surrounded by his disciples and reciting with them the 
‘Stanzas of Eternity. The last of these runs as follows: 


‘Thus my constant sol 
‘How can all beings 
‘Be led to the incomparable Way, 
‘And ere long attain Buddhabood? 


do 
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Where Nichiren died is, built tho Hommonji, and the 
saint's bones, enclosed in a reliquary of rock erystal, repose 
‘on s jeweled table supported by eight green tortoises, be- 
fore which bums a perpetual lamp. 

‘The four Kamakura sects mentioned remain to-day the 
strongest of the fifty recognized by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and occupy 63,000 out of the 72,000 existing temples. 

“The Helan literature,” says a Japanese writer, “is like 
the Kaido drooping after rain; that of the Kamakura period 
resembles the plum-blossom which exhales its 
perfume in the snow and frost.” Certainly, if mofouteatere 
there is less of it than during the earlier clas 
sical period, what has come down to us is at once more virile 
and more ecrious. This is due to the fact that the interrup- 
tion of communication with China brought about a greater 
independence of thought, while the great Buddhist re- 
formers themselves contributed appreciably to the freshen 
ing of the intellectual atmosphere, 

‘The monogatari of the Heian period, mostly written by 
‘women, give place to the historical romances which deal 
with the stirring episodes of the war between Taira and 
‘Minamoto or the national uprising against the might of the 
Mongol. Many of these, such as the Hogen and the Heike 
‘Monogatari, suitably condensed, would at once claim the 

* attention and the interest of the western reader. 

Poetry is represented at its best by the famous anthology 
known a8 the Hyaku-nin-isshu,* (‘Single Songs of a Hun- 
dred Poets’), from which 8 poem of the Emperor Tenchi 
has already been quoted. The compilation of this “Cen- 
‘tury of Song” was undertaken by & Fujiwara nobleman 
named Sadaie (also known as Teika) in 1235, though prob- 
ably suggested by his friend, the lay priest Rensho. In 
‘course of time the collection was issued in the form of a 
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‘pack of cards and used both ag.» gamo and as & textbook 
for the education of girls. The poems are mostly tanks, and 
date all the way from the Seventh to the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. The first poem is the one ascribed to Tenchi and the 
last is the work of the Emperor Juntoku, written from the 
{sland prison to which he was banished in 1221: 


0 Imperial Housel 
‘When I think of former days, 

‘How I long for theet 

‘More than e'en the clinging vines 

‘Gathered ‘neath thine ancient eaves: 


In the class of belles lettres wo have two very attractive 
‘and popular works One is known as the Hojoki (‘Notes of 
2 Ten-Foot-Square Hermitage’), the work of Kamo-no- 
(Chomei, guardian of a little mountain shrine about the be- 
‘ginning of the Thirteenth Century. Chomei has been called 
the Wordsworth of Japan end might with equal propriety 
be termed its Thoresu. The little book of eome thirty 
‘pages brings before us a beautiful picture of the simple life 
in little hut, ten feet square and seven fect high, fur- 
nished with a bamboo mat, a shelf on which stood an image 
of the Buddha go placed that the morning sun might strike 
‘its forehead, pictures of Fugen and Fudo on the wall, 
black box for Buddhist books of devotion and some volumes 
of Japanese poetry. It chronicles also for us such events 
aa the great Kyoto fire of 1177, the terrible famine of 1181, 
and the earthquake of 1185. We get poignant insight into 
the miseries of the times when we come, for example, upon 
such a passage as the following: 

‘When there were a man aod a woman who were strongly at- 
tached to each other, the one whose love was the greatest and 
‘whose devotion was the most profound, died fire. ‘The reason 
‘was that they put themselves lat and, whether man oF wom, 
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‘gave up to the dearly loved one anything which they might 
bance to have begged. As a matter of course, parents died be- 
fore their cildrea. Agnin, infants might be eeen clinging to the 
breast of their mother, not knowing that she was already dead. A 
priest of the temple of Jivinin grieved in his sceret heart at 
‘the mumberless persons who were thus perishing, consulted with 
‘great many holy men, who, by his adviee, when they exw 
any one dend, wrote on his forehead the firt of the Chine 
‘xe characters for Amida and by this bond united him to the 
Chureh. 


But the most charming of all works of tho kind in Japa- 
‘eso literature is undoubtedly the Tzuredzure Gusa (‘Weeds 
of Idleness'), by the monk Kenko, or s he was entitled be- 
fore entering religion, Yoshida-no-Kaneyoshi, It begi 
"To while away the idle hours, seated the livelong day 
before the ink-slab, by jotting down without order or pur 
‘pose whatever trifling thoughts pass through my mind, ver- 
ily this is 8 queer and crazy thing to do.” Nevertheless, 
Kenko does it, with fascinating effect upon the reader. No 
designation of the author as “the Horace of Japan,” or 
“dhe Japanese Qoheleth,” ean do Kenko justice. He is 
quite original and his kindly humor, his wistful pessimism, 
his humane philosophy, his affection for the faded holly- 
‘hocks of bygone festivities, and for the blossoms which have 
‘tll to open, as well ns for joys still present, make his com- 
panionship a truly delightful experience. We may indeed 
be thankful that, when he died, about 1850, beside the 
‘Poor inventory of a few old sutras, “twelve bundles 
of serap-psper, two suits of black vestments, his bed- 
ding and somo pots and dishes,” there was also found 
pasted on the walls of his hermitage and on the backs of 
prayers the few sheets of paper containing the Tzuredzure 
Gusa.* 
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During the Hojo period there was a considerable and 
growing divergenco between the art of Kyoto and that of 
‘Kamakura. In the imperial eapital the isola- 
Rejewt tion of Japan from continental influences hed 
resulted in the development of a definitely 
national (Yamato) style. This became specially associated 
with the Tosa family and took the name of that clan. The 
‘Toss paintings, oF makimono, or long horizontal serolis, are, 
‘at their best, celebrated for their gorgeous coloring and their 
finely expressive figure drawing. In Kamakura, under the 
influence of Buddhism, Chinese influence is still perceptible, 
but the Kamakura art was of a moro general range than 
that of Kyoto, It was at e that a Chinese is said to 
have come and Inid the foundation of the art of landscape 
gardening. The most permanent memorial, of course, of the 
‘Kamakura art isin the famous “Daibutsu,” or bronze image 
of the “Buddha of Infinite Compassion,” which it is still 
‘worth while to cross continents and oceans to see. This 
‘great work of art was planned by Yoritomo when he made 
of Kamakura his administrative capital. But the erection 
did not take place till 1252, a generation and more after 
‘the first Shogun’s death. A’ wooden statue of the Buddha 
hhad been erected in 1238, but was blown down by a typhoon. 
‘Then the loving devotion of the Lady Itano came to the 
rescue with the present splendid result. Yet the shrine it- 
self has been thrice devastated by fire and the head and 
hhand of the great image date only from Tokugawa times. 
‘But the beauty and dignity of the whole figure are indescrib- 
able, and one shrinks from vulgar measurement in the de- 
light of reposing in the charm of the colossal smile and of 
catching something of the peaco of those closed eyelids. Tt 
has been a great joy to know that the “Daibutsu” passed 
‘almost unscathed through the earthquake and tidal wave 
‘of September, 1923. 
It is difficult to generalize on such a subject with any 
confidence, but it is not unfair to assume that, on the whole, 
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Japan made considerable advance in civilization during 
‘tho days of the Hojo Regents. Tho court was no doubt 
often frivolous and corrupt, but, as Murdoch 
says, gave less occasion for scandal than it hed gpa 
one in the previous period. The Bakufu, 
‘oo, was tyrannical, but it succeeded in preserving the inde- 
pendence of the nation against the dreaded hordes of Kublai 
Khan. 


‘As for the people, we know all too little about them. Tt 
‘would not even appear that they were divided into the four 
classes until later, ‘These were Shi, No, Ko, and Sho, 
that is, warriory, farmers, artisans, and merchante.* At the 
bottom of the seale were the Eta, or outcasts, who possessed 
no civil rights whatever. ‘The warriors, of course, found 
increasing opportunity for the pursuit of their trade in the 
civil contentions of the time. So it was that Bushido; 
(the Way of the Knight’), received at this time its off- 
cial stamp. The tea plant wes introduced in 1191, but there 
‘was little official disposition to encourage the use of foreign 
luxuries. Even the manufacture of saké was at one time in 
‘the Thirteenth Century forbidden by law. 

‘To sum up, it may be said that the Hojo Regency was of 
too short duration to effect the completion of much that 
hhad been begun, Had it lasted longer, as Dr. Hara suggests, 
the divergenco between Kyoto and Kamakura might have 
brought quite a transformation to the empire. “The time, 
however, was not yet ripe for the total’ regeneration of 
Japan.” 
ames Murdoch, Hatry of Japon, 14, 

Bee Inazo Niobe, Bashide 


CHAPTER XV 
‘THB ASHIEAGA EHOGUNS 


‘The ending of the Kamakura Bakufu engendered the 
hope, at least in Kyoto, of a restored Emperor who should 
exercise his ancient prerogatives with & 

‘Tetuge loyal nobility and united people as the 

buttresses of his inviolable throne. I 
‘supposed that the domination of the buke (knight- 
‘hood’) was over and that the kuge (‘court nobility’) had re- 
covered their earlier influence. This pleasing illusion, how- 
ever, which, if fuldlled, would have anticipated the Meiji 
restoration by five hundred years, was dissipated almost as 
‘s00n as entertained. For this failure there were two reasons. 
The first was in the incomplete welding together of the 
‘various national elements. The resistance to the Mongol 
threat hed done something towards this needed consolida- 
tion, but not nearly enough. With the removal of the pres- 
sure the movement towards solidarity ceased and seeds of 
discord began to sprout. The other reason was in the folly 
‘of Go Daigo which played into the hands of the eel-seeking 
‘ambition of Avhikaga Takauji. To describe tho Emperor's 
foult as “politioal indiscretion” is surely to underestimate 
its guilt. Without any conspicuous lack of ability, Go Daigo 
‘came back from exile with many marks of a deteriorated 
character. Ho was more disposed than before to rule des- 
potically. In the redistribution of fiefs Nitta Yoshisada 
and Kusunoki Masashige were 2s inadequately rewarded es 
the services of the Ashikaga were grossly overpaid. Nor 
‘was the treason of the latter long in appearing. With the 
‘writers pleasant recollection of having the living represen- 
tative of the Ashikaga as bis guide to the splendors of mod- 
m 
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‘em Kyoto, itis hard to reflect harshly upon the first famous 
bearer of the name. But, truth to tell, Anbikaga Takauji 
‘was false to’ both sides that he had supported. ‘Through 
bribery and the use of women’s wiles, he firt contrived to 
set the Emperor against his son, Morinage. In vain did 
the prince plead his freedom from any thought of treason. 
In pathetic memorial to the throne, he wrote: 


would appeal to heaves, but the aun and moon have no favor 
for an unflial son. I would bow my head and ery tothe earth 
for help, but the mountains and tbe rivers do not harbor a dis- 
loyal subject. ‘Tho tie between father and ton is eevered and I 
sum cast away. T have no looger anything to hope in the world. 
11 T may be pardoned, ssipped of my rank, and permitted to 
exter religion, there will be no cause for regret. In my deep 
sorrow I cannot say mere! 


But even this humilisting plea was refused. ‘The die was 
cast and the unhappy prince, in spite of the splendid service 
tbe had rendered to the imperial cause, was murdered in 
1335. 

‘Then Taksuji proceeded to poison the Emperor’s mind 
against Nitta Youhisada, Too late Go Daigo awoke to the 
character and motives of the Ashikaga, and too late he fell 
‘back upon his loyal generals in the endeavor to bring about 
the chastisement of the upstart. ‘The war that followed was 
fieree and bitter and at the esime time marked by a number 
‘of heroio episodes. Yet the imperial coube was from the 
first at a disedvantage. Nitts, whom Murdoch depicts as 
‘8 “dour, determined, hard-hitting fighter,” but no strate- 
‘st, tried in vain to bring the matter to an issue by per- 
onal combat with the Ashikage, Kusunoki, against his 
better judgment, found himself compelled in obedience to 
the Emperor’s wishes to make his stand at the Minato River, 
‘s position he himeelf regarded as death trap, Defeated in 
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abot battle on July 4, 1936, he felt that the only expiation 
hhe could make was by taking his own life. So, after 
touching farewell with his son, Masatsura—a farewell des- 
‘ined to become a classical subject in the art of Japan— 
the brave chieftain, together with some seventy survivors 
‘of his beaten force, sought the release of a forfeited life by 
seppuku. Later on, and not unfttingly, he was canonized 
1s the deity of the river at which he had fought eo coura- 
sgeously and yet in vain, Minato-gawa. “Of all the charac- 
ters in Japanese history,” says Griffis, “that of Kusunoki 
Masashige stands pre-eminent for the pureness of patriot- 
ism, unselfishness of devotion to duty, and calmness of 
courage. ‘The people speak of him in tones of reverential 
tenderness and, with admiration that lacks fitting words, 
behold in him'the mirror of stainless loyalty.” The ad- 
miration is thoroughly deserved. 

‘Nitta survived his trusty comrade for only two years, 
fighting to the last. In 1338, he was surprised in a rice field 
by some thousands of the enemy and wounded by an arrow 
in the eye. Plucking out the dart, he is said to have per- 
formed the extraordinary operation of cutting off his own 
hhead in order to prevent identification by the foe. When, 
however, there was found upon his headless trunk the im- 
pperial letter with the words: “I invest you with full power 
to subjugate the rebels,” it was known that the hero of a 
Ihundred fights had indubitably been slain. ‘The severed 
head was carried away to Kyoto, which Takauji had occu- 
pied in July, 1336, for the conqueror to gloat over the evi- 
dence of his triumph. It is interesting to note that Yoshi- 
sada’s last prayer was that one of his descendants might 
fulfill the task he was unable to carry out. Over two hun- 
red years later a notable descendant of Yoshisada was born 
in the person of Tokugawa Iyeyasu, the founder of the 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate. So the doughty warrior did not 
ultimately lack an avenger. 

Some time before the death of Nitta Yoshisada the Em- 
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peror Go Daigo had been superseded by Kogon, the nomi- 
nee of the Ashikaga. It was by such means that rebels 
‘themselves from the guilt of revolt 
‘against the throne. For a while Go Daigo Zedeet 
took refuge in the hospitable monastery of 
‘Hiyeizan, but was soon compelled to flee, ‘Then he gath- 
‘ered together the insignis of royalty and fled to Yoshino, in 
‘Yamato, where he was received by Masatsura, son of Kt 
noki. Here a court was established which made open rivalry 
with the court at Kyoto, Thus the venerable maxim of the 
Japanese that “just as there is but one sun in heaven, so 
there is but one emperor on earth,” was rudely contradicted. 
Go Daigo and his successors of the “Southern Line” exer- 
cised 8 kind of phantom sway for upwards of fifty years. 
Meanwhile, the puppet Emperor of the “Northern Line” 
had been persuaded to reward Ashikega Takauji with the 
‘coveted title of Shogun. 

‘The fifty years of war between the two branches of the 
‘imperial family present nothing in the way of clear-cut 
campaigning. The one court, as we have seen, was estab- 
lished at Yoshino, south of Kyoto, and in consequence gave 
‘its name to the dynasty of the south. The other maintained 
itself at Kyoto, with the military support of Ashikaga. The 
latter bad now rebuilt Kamakura and used it as a rallying 
‘and recruiting point, but himself preferred for various rea- 
‘sons to reside in Kyoto, There was really no well defined 
boundary between the competing factions, Supporters of 
either side were to be found almost anywhere and, strangely 
enough, neither side felt itself open to the accusation of 
rebellion. Go Daigo, however, had succeeded in retaining 
‘the genuine insignia of imperial authority and had, more- 
‘over, palmed off an imitation of them on his rival. Conse- 
quently it is he and successors who represent the side 
recognized by historians as legitimate, though they had to 
‘wait for this recognition from posterity. It should be re- 
‘membered that even the terms “Northern Dynasty” and 
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“Southern Dynasty” (in Japanese, tho Nambokw courts) 
‘were not used till much later, when they were applied by 
historians in imitation of the Chinese. Yot the cause of 
‘Go Daigo was espoused by some very distinguished person- 
‘ges, of whom Chikafusa Kitabstake and his son, Akiiye, 
as wel as the sons of Kusunoki, are types. ‘There was, how- 
‘ever, litte returning hope of restoration. Go Daigo died 
in 1339 declaring in his will that although his body was 
Duried in Yoshino, yet his spirit was ever yearning for 
Kyoto. The war continued to drag on in a purposeless kind 
‘of way. Grifis describes it as » “confused and sickening 
‘story of loyalty and treachery, battle, murder, pillage, fire, 
famine, poverty and misery, such as make up the picture 
of civil war in every country.” 

“The War of the Chrysanthemums,” as it has sometimes 
‘been called, was ended at last by the suggestion of Ashikaga. 
‘Yoshimitsu to the Souther Emperor Go Kamayama thet 
he should come to Kyoto and there surrender the insignis of 
power to Go Komatsu, This ect, which was not wholly un- 
selfish, put an end to the prolonged schism and legalized the 
claims of the last of the Northern Line, The five prede- 
cessors of Go Komatsu, however, are regarded as “False 
Emperors,” and are not included in the imperial line. 

‘The Ashikaga Shogunate lasted from 1335 to 1873 and 
includes the administration of fourteen Shoguns, of whom 

‘one received second tenure of office. Of 
freed M®* these, says Brinkley, “two were slain by their 

own vassals, five died in exile, and one had to 
‘commit suicide.” From such a summary to the generalisa- 
tion that there was not so much as a decade of signal success 
‘or of eficient government is a comparatively easy transition. 
‘The luxury and viee of the court of the Shoguns in this 
period is as painfully conspicuous as the poverty and misery 
‘of the people. ‘The military orders, taking advantage of the 
disturbed condition of things, inereased daily in power and 
‘contributed little to the revenues of the Empire. The 
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people, maddened by extortionate taxes, rioted, or else left 
‘the fields uncultivated and waste. Education was neglected 
‘and the only industrial art whieh flourished was that of the 
‘swordsmiths and armorers. Hard by the luxurious court of 
the Shoguns at Muromachi, the Emperors well-nigh starved 
in their palaces. One, itis said, Go Nara, made « living by 
writing and selling autographs.’ The people who employed 
him still reverenced him as a god, so they left their com- 
rissions and the money to pay for the same without daring 
to look the imperial scribe in the face. In 1500, the body 
of Tsuchimikado lay unburied, it is said, for forty days for 
lack of money wherewith to pay the funeral expenses. Pro- 
fessor Anesaki writes that “social disintegration and re- 
ligious confusion proceeded apace, shaking off nearly all 
reminiscence of the past and the attachment to the old re- 
finerment of court life.” 

‘The Ashikega Shogunate differed in several ways from 
‘that founded by Yoritomo. First, it was hereditary, passing 
in most instances from father to son. Secondly, the Ashi- 
agas did not dare to leave the capital as Yoritomo had 
done, 80 established their court in s certain district of 
Kyoto called Muromachi, whence the name sometizoes 
given to tho period. Kamakura, however, was also occu- 
pied as the headquarters of a secondary court headed by an 
oficial, the Kanryo, who, in this instance, may be described 
as the governor-general. The system was not a success and 
in part may be said to account for the lopg-drawn-out civil 
strife. 

So much for generalities; let us now dwell a little more 
particularly upon the specially outstanding details of the 
Ashikega epoch. 

The hereditary plan adopted by the Ashikagas was by no 
‘means successful in the production of any considerable suc- 
cession of distinguished Shoguns. Wo may, with but little 
Joss, confine our attention to few out of tho lst of fourteen. 

First, ag to the founder of the line, Ashikaga Takauji: As 
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‘we have seen, he was a scion of the Minamoto house. The 
‘name was derived from the litte village of Ashikaga. Taka- 
‘ji has had some very valiant defenders—apol- 
Fauci” ogists who consider him to havo acted 
(sss humanely and generously, “one of Japan's 
sreatest and noblest men.” But in spite of some un- 
doubtedly fine qualities, Takauji’s actions show that he 
was a man of almost uniformly selish aims and of unserupu- 
Tous ambitions. “He was lacking, moreover, in those higher 
silts of statcamanship which we associate with the name of 
Yoritomo, ‘The people visited upon his memory their sense 
of miserable poverty and included his successors in the samo 
‘general condemnation. When, in 1863, the figures of the 
Ashikagn Shoguns were removed from the To-jt-in, erected 
by Takauji, the inanimate blocks were all beheaded and 
treated with every species of insult. One substantial 
achievement may be set down to the eredit ofthe first Ashi- 
‘kage. ‘This was the promulgation, at the very commence- 
rent of his tenure of office of the document known as the 
Ashikaga Law Code. 
‘This famous compilation, known in Japanese as the Kem- 
‘mu Shikimoku, from the name of the year period, was put 
forth in 1336. Tt consisted of seventeen ar- 
‘Feder ticles, a number obviously suggested by the 
seventeen articles of Shotoku Taishi. Just as 
‘obviously the substance of the Ashikaga Code was in- 
debted to tho feudal code of the Hojos. No sooner had 
‘Takauji removed himself from the category of the rebels 
by setting up an Emperor of the Northern Line at Kyoto, 
‘at the eame time improving his status by aovepting appoint 
‘ment as Acting Chief Counselor of State, than he put forth 
his code, founded on the Hojo Code. It is not very obvi- 
‘ously » code of law, but rather a series of moral precepts 
which are chiefly interesting as revealing the social ethics of 
the time in military circles. The contents will be sufficiently 
‘suggested by a bare enumeration of the following heads: 
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(1) Beonomy must be practised. (2) Drinking parties and 
‘wanton frolies must be suppressed. (8) Violence and outrage 
‘must be qtelled. (4) The inquisition and search of private 
‘dwellings must be abandoned. (5) There must be regulation of 
the districts devastated by fire. (6) Codperative building clubs 
‘re suggested. (7) Government officers of ability are to be sent, 
‘over the provinces, (8) Nobles and priests are no longer to make 
{interested recommendations to the Emperor, (0) Publi officers 
are Iinble to reprimand for negligence and idleness, (10) Bribery 
must be put down. (11) Presents made to officers attached to 
the palace must be returned. (12) Personal attendants on the 
Emperor and Shogun must be carefully selected, (13) Ceremo- 
nial etiquette must be properly regulated. (14) Men of probity 
and high principle must be rewarded. (15) Petitions from the 
poor must be heard and redress granted. (16) Petitions and 
claims from the temples must be dealt with on their merits, 
(17) Certain fixed days are appointed for the rendering of deci- 
sions and for the issuanee of government orders? 


All this seems as harmless as it is vague, but there were, 
nevertheless, those who deemed it worthy of opposition. 
Murdoch describes, for example, the famous work of Kite- 
batake Chikafuea, Jinno Shotoki* (‘The History of the 
‘True Succession of the Divine Monarchs’) as a counterblast. 
to the Ashikaga Code. It is so in the sense that it sete 
forth the characteristieally Japanese doctrine of the divine 
descent and authority of the Emperors, as something quite 
independent of the claims or support of the Shoguns. “Grest 
“Yamato,” writes Kitabatake, “is a divine country. It is only 
our land whose foundstions were first laid by a divine an- 
cestor. It alone has been transmitted by the Sun-Goddess 
to a long line of her descendants. There is nothing of this 
kind in foreign countries. Therefore it is called the Divine 
Land. . . . It is only our country which from the time 
when the heavens and earth were first unfolded has pre- 
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served the succession to the throne intaot in one single 
family.” 

Tt is unnecessary to do more than point out the sig- 
nificance of such e passage, and of the spirit behind it, in 
their relation to the national movements of the Eighteenth 
end Nineteenth centuries, and indeed down to our own day. 

‘Takauji died in 1358 and left the succession to his eldest 
00, Yoshiakira, There is not much to be said of the second 

Ashikaga. The war of the two courts went on, 
UsSBe} and on one occasion, in 1361, owing to the 

defection of one of the most powerful nobles, 
‘Hosokawa, the Shogun was compelled to flee from Kyoto, 
‘with his puppet Emperor. But he soon returned and died 
in 1367, after o brief rule which was, nevertheless, full of 
weariness, 

‘The third Ashikaga Shogun, Yoshimitsu, now came to 
his own. He was only nine years old at his accession, and 
it is interesting to note in this connection that eleven out 
of the fourteen Ashikaga Shoguns were minors at the time 
of their entrance upon office. Murdoch speaks of Yoshi- 
‘mitsu as “a bafiling character,” yet he is often spoken of 
as “the great Ashikaga,” and in some respects he deserves 
the title. Not a little of his celebrity in any case is due 
to the wise tutor who had him in charge at the early age 
when he succeeded to the Shogunate. This was Hosokowa 
Yoriyuki, one of the very ablest men of the time. The 
Iinister reverenped, it is told, five mottoes, and tried, more- 
over, to conform his life to them. These were: (1) Do not 
be partial in friendship or in enmity. (2) Do not return 
favor or vengeance. (3) Do not deceive, with right motive 
or with wrong. (4) Do not expect bribes. (5) Do not de- 
ceive thyself. Under training such as that of Yoriyuki, 
‘Yoshimitsu might well have turned out even better than 
he did. But as the Shogun grew older he became more 
‘and more devoted to pleasure and extravagant living. Mur- 
doch says that “after the death of Yoriyuki in 1992 Yoshi- 
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mitsu’s policy in many respects was a forerunner of that 
‘of Louis XIV of France,” but this must be taken as apply- 
ing to artistic rather than to immoral dissipations, to ex- 
‘travagance rather than to personal vice, Extravagant be- 
‘yond all precedent Yoshimitsu certsinly was. In this 
irection a climax was resched in the erection of the palace 
‘at Kyoto, with the famous Kinkakuji (‘Golden Pavilion 
Shrine’), which is still one of the sights of the ancient capi- 
tal. Yoshimitsu was delighted when the Emperor paid him 
' visit inthis eplendid abode. After hia retirement 
from the Shogunate he spent most of his time here un- 
4 death transferred him to narrower habitation in 
1409, ‘The palace was subsequently bequeathed to the 
Zen sect of Buddhists who have ever since used it as a 
‘monastery, 

One thing the Japanese have resented in Yoshimitsa 
more than his extravagance, though the two things are not 
‘unrelated. ‘This was the apparent acknowledgement of 
the claims of China as suzerain when he sent presents to 
the Son of Heaven in 1401 and received in return the title 
of “King of Japan,” Nippon O. China was fond, inthis in- 
direct way, rather than by war, of trying to fasten her yoke 
‘upon the surrounding peoples. But she never tried it with 
Japan without arousing unspeakable wrath in the hearts 
of the people. Yoshimitsu could hardly have been ignorant 
‘of the significance of his act, since in his reply to the letter 
of the Ming Emperor he acknowledged himself frankly a3 
the vassal of the Middle Kingdom. Hence, in the eyes of 
‘the Japanese, Yoshimitsu earned and deserved “the curse of 
Posterity.” 

‘A matter which attracted less attention but which is im- 
portant in helping us to link up the relations of Japan with 
Korea is the reception by Yoshimitsu, in 1392, of the repre- 
‘sentatives of the peninsula kingdom, which had but lately 
‘come under the dynasty which was finally pensioned off in 
1910. 
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‘Yoshimitsu's successors in no way raised the average of 
the Ashikaga rulers. His son, Yorkimochi, spent the years 
ni from 1394 to 1422 in a eerles of drunken de- 
‘YFerunttsato batches. He eventually retired to the priest- 
‘Yasissst hood, not to mourn over a dissipated past, but 
to drink himself the more speedily to death. Some histor- 
inns talk of a return visit of the Mongols in 1420, but the 
tradition rests only on the recollection of @ raid made by 
the Koreans, who had been rendered desperate by the pro- 
longed experience of Japanese piracy. Yoshimochi’s son, 
Yoshikagu, held the Shogunate for two years and died in 
1425 at the age of nineteen. Then the ex-Shogun came 
back and occupied his former post until his death in 1428, 
‘Yoshimochi’s death was followed by the accession of Youki- 
‘nor, his predecessor's brother, in 1428, but in 1441 he was 
murdered by his host, Akamatsu Mitsusuke, His son, Yoski- 
‘Katsu, a child of eight, followed, but died in 1443, to give 
place to his brother Yoskimaso, likewise of the mature ago 
age of cight. Yoshimasa reigned for thirty years, retiring 
in 1479 and dying seventeen years Inter. Had he, like his 
predecessor, died a minor, the land would have been spared 
‘at least some few disasters. 

Yoohimasa rivaled Yoshimitsu in the extravagance and 
‘selfish refinement of his pleasures. While people were dying 
in Kyoto by tens of thousands he went about undisturbed 
‘in his cruelly luxurious way. ‘The building of the Gin-kaku- 
i (Silver Pavilion Shrine’) is, therefore, rather a reproach 
‘to bis humanity than a credit to his estheticism. This 
shrine, like that of Yoshimitsu, was eventually turned over 
to the Buddhists, who occupy it until this day. Meanwhile, 
with the splendid building rising to the sky, riots were 
breaking out and spreading far and wide, and war and pesti- 
lence devastated the land. Yoshimasa lowered himself even 
below the level of Yoshimitsu by appealing to China for 
loans, the fruit of which he spent upon his own pleasures 
‘rather than upon the crying needs of the people. 
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‘Yet Yoshimasn to-day has a questionable kind of glory 
in connection with the development of the cha-no-yu (‘tea 
ceremony’). When he retired from the cares of office in 
1473, it was, says Chamberlain, “to devote himself alto- 
together to refined pleasures in his gorgeous palace of Gin- 
Kalu-ji at Kyoto, in the company of his favorites, the 
pleasure-loving abbots Shinko and Shinno, From this trio 
of royal and religious voluptuaries are derived several of 
the rules for tea-drinking which still hold good.” 

But little requires to be said of the remain 
Yoshihisa succeeded in 1473 at the age of nine, a promising 
boy in the avoidance of enervating luxuries 
and a promising soldier in the eampaign ho Thylstette 
undertook for the pacification of the land, for 
the situation had been developing elements of s most men- 
‘acing character. Riots and civil tumults were of daily oc- 
‘currence, and were not to be appeased even by the frequent 
edicts remitting taxes. It was plain that revolution was 
brewing and would inevitably burst forth unless the gov- 
ernment of the Ashikagas were either ended or radically 
reformed. Yoshihisa died at the age of twenty-five, in 1489, 
and £0 dissipated any hopes which his character had in- 
spied. He was followed by a cousin, Yoshitane, who re- 
‘sumed the interrupted eampaign only to be compelled to 
fice before the Kanryo (‘Governor-general’) of Kamakura. 
This official, Hosokawa Masazmoto, set up a son of Yoshi- 
‘masa's brother, Yoshisumi, as the new Shogun. But he 
too was forved to flee and Yoshitane came back under the 
name of Yoshiteda. He ruled troublously till his death in 
1521. Yoshiharu, aged eleven, was the new incumbent and 
maade some pretense of governing till 1545, The country 
‘was now suffering the extremes of anarchy. Neither Em- 
‘peror nor Shogun, nor even Kanryo, had any real power to 
control the course of events. Yoshiteru followed his father 
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‘as Shogun in 1547, but in 1565 slew himself amid the blas- 
ing ruins of the palace to which tho rebels had consigned 
hhim. By this time we find ourselves face to face with 
the strong soldier personality who was destined to win for 
‘distracted land some semblance of unity and to restore & 
reign of law. This was Oda Nobunaga, & man whose ex- 
ploits will demand more detailed attention a little later. 
‘Nobunaga was called by his enemies Baka-dono (‘Lord 
Fool’). “He soon proved himself the deus ex machina for 
‘whom Japan had been vainly sighing. In 1568, at the eom- 
mand of the Erperor, he set up Yoshiaki, the last of the 
Ashikaga Shoguns, in the seat of his father, But in 1573 
hhe made an end of the unfortunate and execrated dynasty 
bya summary deposition. So ended what, from the merely 
domestic point of view, was without doubt a barren and 
diseppointing period. Yet, from a wider point of view, a 
zew interest arises which we must now proceed to discuss. 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘THB coMING oF THE ronoNER 


‘While Jepan was “e weltering cheos of warring feudal 
‘atoms," the way was clearing for the first intercourse with 
that Europe which hitherto had known of the 

the Far Eastern Empire only through the ThePortgseu 
‘vague and secondhand reports of Marco Polo 

and the map made therefrom by Paolo Toseanelli in 1474. 
The error made, on the Venetian’s authority, by which 
Japan was placed some fifteen hundred miles east of China, 
hhad much to do with the belief of Columbus that he had 
discovered India and that Cubs was the Island Empire of 
“Cipangu.” Early in the Fifteenth Century that noble 
pioneer of science, Prince Henry of Portugal, known as 
“the Navigator,” had laid the foundations of Portuguese 
supremacy upon the seas. When he died, seeing only afar 
(off the fruit of his life's labors, in 1460, he bequeathed to 
his captains the charts and instruments which his zeal had 
accumulated and all the resources of the Order of Christ 
which had furthered his designs. By the famous Papal Bull 
of Alexander VI, in 1493, the destinies of Portugal on the 
seas were directed to the East as were thosp of Spain to the 
West. So, step by step, splendid conquests were won which 
‘more than compensated for the obstacles placed by the Ot- 
toman against access to the Orient. Diaz had doubled the 
Cape of Storms, henceforth to be known as the Cape of 
Good Hope, five years before the issuance of the Bull. Vaseo 
da Gama reached the Malabar coast of India in 1498 and 
‘0 created the material out of which Camoins fashioned the 
Portuguese epic of The Lusiads. In 1510, Albuquerque, 
‘Viceroy of the Indies, by the seizure of Goa, established « 
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‘center for Portuguese sovereignty in the Far East. Con~ 
‘tact with Malacca soon followed and China was reached in 
1516. 

Tt was some years Inter, indeed not till 1542, that the 
Portuguese arrived in Japan. In that year o junco, with 
‘three Portuguese sailors on board, Antonio de Mota, Fran~ 
isco Zeimoto, and Antonio Peixoto, on its way from Macso 
to Siam, was blown out of its courso and reached Tanepa- 
shima. “The date is a notable one, for itis also the birth 
year of the future Tokugawa Shogun, Iyeyasu, The fugi- 
tives seem to have stayed long enough to tench the natives 
the use of firearms. As usual in such cases, the lesson was 
‘appreciated and successful imitation soon followed. Sakai, 
‘on the island of Kyushu, seems very soon after 1542 to have 
been making commercial use ofthe discovery. 

‘Not long after this first visit, eame Fernando Mendex 
Pinto, with his two companions, Christopher Borealho and 
Diego Zeimoto, in the service of a pirate who had taken 
‘them aboard his ship when they had lost their own. Pinto 
is the man to whom credit for the discovery of Japan is 
usually given, But his confessed habit of saying things “to 
fit the humor rather than the truth” has discounted not 
few of his claims. Men said that his name should have 
‘been “Mendax” rather than Mendez, and the playwright 
Congreve plainly had the same opinion when he wrote in 
“Love for Love”; “Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was but a 
type of thee—thou liar of the first magnitude.” As to 
‘whether Pinto healed 2 certain prince of gout and cured 
the son of that same notability of a gunshot wound, we 
may legitimately, and without much loss, remain uncon- 
vineed. Pinto is said to have returned in 1547, and when 
he left this time he earried sway with him two Japanese 
fugitives. Ono of these was Anjiro, or Yajiro, who was 
destined to influence the eareer of St. Francis Xavier. Bo- 
fore the arrival of Xavier, however, the ship of the Portu- 
‘guese seem to have become fairly numerous in Japan and 
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there was considerable rivalry among the feudal chiefs for 
the privilego of trading with the forvigner, Kaempfer* 
says: “The Merchants, in exchange for their European 
‘nd Indian commodities, as raw silk, fine stuffs, drugs, wines, 
medicines, and a great variety of other both natural and 
‘artificial curiosities, became possesd of numerous treas- 
‘ures and the golden marrow of the country.” 
Francisco de Xavier was born in 1506 in his mother's 
castle of Xavier at the foot of the Pyrences. He was of 
‘8 noble Navarreso family but, as was fre- 
quently the case, he had taken his mother’s $.Zrssi# 
name. At the University of Paris be came 
under the compelling influence of Ignatius de Loyola, foun- 
ddr of the Jesuit order. When the order was formed, Xavier 
vwas one of the original members and took the vows in 
1534. In 1641, he stiled from Lisbon for the Portuguese 
Indies and spent many months of self-denying and fruitful 
labor at Goa and Travancore. Thence he proceeded to 
Malecea where he found the natives “barbarous and 
vicious.” But a providential meeting with Anjiro (Yajico) 
directed his thoughts to Japan where the Portuguese traders 


probably the Prince of Bungo. Yajiro was baptized, re- 
ceiving the name of Paul, and sailed with Xavier and Father 
Fernandes in the double interest of the missionary and the 
traders. They landed at Kagoshima on August 15, 1549, 
and for twenty-seven months Xavier labored indefatigably 
in a field which appeared ripe for the harvesting. At 
Hiredo they were received by selvos of artillery from the 
Portuguese ships. At Yamaguchi, on the Inland Sea, Xavier 
built the first Christian church on ground given to him 
bby Prince Surosoki, whom he describes as “the most power- 
fal of the Lords then in Japan.” He called the ehurch 
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Daidoji (‘tho Temple of the Great Way’) and left his im- 
pressions of the people in the words: “In all my life I 
never tasted s0 much consolation as at Yamaguchi.” Kyoto 
‘was visited, but with little or no success. This failure was, 
however, compensated for by the phenomenal progress made 
in the island of Kyushu. 

Probably at this time less than a thousand converts were 
‘baptized, but a good foundation was prepared for subeo- 
‘quent efforts on a more extensive scale. How far the chiefs 
‘encouraged the preaching of Christianity merely to secure 
for themselves some commercial advantage, how far Xavier's 
‘work was marred by bigotry and intolerance on the one 
hand and by vain ecclesiastical pomp and show on the 
other; and how far his message, imperfectly interpreted by 
‘Yajiro, was understood by the converts—these are questions 
‘open to debate. The facts which are incontestable are 
that the personality of the great missionary made an in- 
delible impression upon Japan and that, of the converts 
made, a large number were sufficiently in earnest to pass 
heroically through the fery baptism of persecution which 
‘was to follow. Knempfer speaks also of a certain “natural 
resemblance between the minds and inclinations of the 
Japanese and Portuguese, both born nearly under the same 
‘lime, and in particular, the great affability, and that serious 
and pleasing gravity common to both nations,” * as having 
uch to do with mutual understanding. The Japanese cer- 
tainly made a good impression on Xavier, if we may judge 
‘of the testimony he has left of them. “As far as I can 
judge,” bo writes, “the Japanese surpass in virtue and pro- 
bity all people hitherto discovered. Their character is 
gentle. ‘They are no tricksters, and they reckon honor to 
be superior to everything else. There is a great deal of 
poverty in the islands. ‘The Japanese dislike poverty but 
‘are not ashamed of it.” 
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“The Apostle of the Indies” left Japan on November 30, 
1551, on his retum to Goa, feeling that ho was needed 
jn India. He had determined on the way to pay a visit to 
China, whose conversion, he believed, would inevitably 
bring about that of Japan. His plans in this respect were 
frustrated, for he died of fever in the little island of Chang- 
chuen (Saint John), off the coast of Kwangtung, on Decem- 
ber 2 (according to some, November 27), 1552. However 
auch we may be disposed to criticize some of his methods, 
which were those of the time, Xavier must always be re- 
garded as one of the greatest missionaries of Christian 
history 
Xavier's work in Japan was carried on by Fathers Torres 
and Fernandez, assisted by native converts. Of these, 
Father Lawrence, the first Jepanese Jesuit, 
should not be forgotten. The influence of Extuucis’ 
the missionaries and that of the traders grew 
simultaneously and harmoniously. The sailors seem to have 
done all they could to aid the work of the friars and, at 
this stege at least, to have given but little occasion to the 
bblasphemer. It must be confessed that at times the Chris- 
tian propaganda included campaigns of violence against the 
temples and bonzes which are indefensible, but it was, 
nevertheless, recommended by the genuine devotion and 
self-secrificing labor of tho priests. The Annual Letters of 
the Jesuits to Rome give many interesting particulars of 
the progress of the faith. ‘The building wf church st 
‘Nagasaki was in a way epoch-making, since the little fsh- 
ing village rapidly grew to become a city of 30,000 inheb- 
itants, who were for the most part Christians. Tens of 
‘thousands of people in the island of Kyushu were baptized, 
sometimes, it must be feared, as in the story of the conver- 
sion of Europe, not without some rather pointed suggestion 
‘on the part of the chiefs, Within 30 years of the departure 
‘of Xavier there were 75 Jesuits at work in the Empire and 
‘the number of converts was estimated as not short of 
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150,000, But, meanwhile, great political changes had come 
to pass in Japan itself which must be described before 
‘we can pursue the story of the Christian mission. More- 
cover, even before taking account of these developments in 
politics, we must, in eaying farewell to the Ashikaga period, 
pay some brief tribute to its literature and its arts. 

With civil war raging almost continually and with mili- 
tary affairs in consequence claiming the almost undivided 

attention of the educated classes, it may easily 
‘Assiate be supposed that the Ashikega period was not 

‘ono of extraordinary literary brilliance. Yet, 
‘while it isin general true that the lectures at the Universi- 
ties ceased and many of the great libraries disappeared in 
the conflagrations of the time, there were, nevertheless, not 
‘wanting a few who found leisure for the pursuits of scholar- 
ship. These even included two or three of the Ashikegs 
‘Shoguns, among them Yoshihisa who, in addition to being 
poet, was a deep student of the Chinese classics, The 
work of the statesman scholar, Kitabatake Chikafusa, author 
of the History of the True Succession of the Divine Mon- 
crchs, bas already been mentioned. 

‘The most characteristic feature of Ashikagn literature 
is to be ecen in the classical dramas known as No* ‘These 
were at first merely religious dances performed in front 
of the Shinto temples. Later they were developed into 
quite elaborate lyrical plays, patronized chiefly by the Sho- 
‘guns, just as the writing of tanka was encouraged by the 
imperial court. These dramas were rendered by 8 com- 
pany limited to three or four performers assisted by = 
chorus, after the Greek manner. Even upon the foreigner 
to-day the effect of a No, with its stilted language, uttered 
in strange falsetto tones, its primitive orchestra its slow 
deliberate movements, the contrast between the unadorned 
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‘twenty-five-foot square stage and the gorgeous costuming, 
ia very impressive. A convenient rule for the appreciation 
of the No has been stated as follows: 


Forget the theater and lock at the No; 

Forget the No and look at the actor; 

‘Forgot the actor and look at the idea; 

Forget the idea and you will understand the No, 


‘Tho subjects treated have been from the first mythical or 
historical, or sometimes, under the induence of Buddhism, 
mystical. Tho performance is followed 
solemnized to the point of apparent partici 
hhigh sacramental rite, There are now five schools of No, 
all of them dating from the Ashikaga period or earlier. The 
oldest, the Komparu, is even ascribed to the invention of 
Kewaketsu Hada, in the time of Shotoku Taishi The 
Kanze split off from the Kompara and the Hosko from 
the Kanze, The Kongo and Kita schools were founded be- 
fore three and four centuries ago. One of the largest col- 
Ieetions of No extant is that known as the Yokyoku Toukai, 
of the Fourteenth Century, but the writer is informed that 
the most complete of all is that of Dr. Yaichi Haga, of the 
University of Tokyo. 

‘Artin Ashikaga times was still largely the result of Chi- 
nese influence. ‘Together with the philosophy of the Sung 
period came the Sung art and by the samo 
channel, namely, that of Buddhism. ThoWen Pietcatart 
sect, to which so many of the bushi of Japan 
belonged, was strikingly esthetic. ‘The first place in time, 
0 far as the artists of this epoch are concerned, is given 
to a Chinese priest known as Kawo. He was followed by 
‘another priest named Mincko, also known as Cho Densw, 
‘who has been termed the Fra Angelico of Japan. In the 
second half of the Fourteenth Century a priest named 
Jo-seteu founded a school which producod a long line of 
famous painters, Among these was Sesshu, who returned 
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from an apprenticeship in China to become one of the 
‘greatest landscape artists in all Japanese history. There 
were also Masanobu and his son, Motonobu, to each of 
‘whom has been given the eredit for founding the famous 
Kano school, It was, st any rate, under Motonobu who, es 
Brinkley says, “excelled in every style and every branch of 
his art,” that the Kano school acquired its most definite 
charactor and its chief celebrity. It is of this artist that 
the story is told that on one occasion, seeking to reproduce 
‘certain view, he throw his brush away in despair, whence 
the spot has since been known as Fude sute (‘To Throw 
Away the Brush’), 

‘The Fifteenth Century has been sometimes considered 
“dhe purest, the most classical period of Japanese art,” * 
characterized by the most perfect subordination of color to 
design. The latter part of the era is also notable for the 
first great wood-cut artiste, but these will be referred to 
‘more conveniently a little later. 

‘Midway between the pictorial arts and the applied arts, 
which flourished especially under the patronage of the 

luxurious Shoguns of the epoch, may be men- 
Assestratara tioned the improvements in porcelain-making. 

It was in 1510 that Gorodayu Shonsai, fired 
to emulation by the achievements of the Chinese potters at 
Ching-te-chen, went to China. He returned five years 
Inter to make the famous Hizen ware. Even though the 
‘country generally was starving, the applied arte flourished 
‘under the Ashikagas. Buddhism encouraged the casting of 
‘bronze bells and mirrors. The development of the No 
drama gave occupation to the extraordinarily skilled carvers 
of masks, Tho cha-no-yu (‘tea ceremony’) gave an in- 
creased interest in ceramics, and the manufacture of por- 
celain and glazed pottery (Jaience) became important, even 
‘though the great age of Japanese poreclain did not come 
until the opening of the Seventeenth Century. Leequer 
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work had been introduced from China, but as tho lacquer 
tree found in Japan @ more congenial habitat, eo the art 
itself developed under the skilful and patient hands of the 
‘Japanese artiste, ‘The eulmineting period of this art is 
tho ead of the Fifteenth Century. To bow-makers, arrow- 
makers, saddler, shield-titchers, end, above all, to sword- 
seniths, the continuous wars of the time gave abundant 
employment, Some of the most wonderful swords ever 
‘made are the work of Japanese and the prince of all sword- 
smiths was Okazaki Masamune. The making of sword 
furniture was also an art in itself and engaged many artists 
‘of the most consummate skill. OF the architecture of the 
period we may form some conception by contemplating the 
Golden Pavilion of Yoshimitsu and the Silver Pavilion of 
‘Yoshimast, A distinguished American architect, Mr. Ralph 
‘Adams Cram, bas said that Japanese architecture represents 
“one of the great styles of the world.” 

‘The social life of the Ashikega age presented, as we have 
already seed, luxury and misery in their extremest forms 
side by side, While the populace was starving 
‘and perishing through the ruthlessness of Soca ite 
cruel civil war, both kuge (‘courtiers!) and 
bushi (‘knights’) were making Kyoto a synonym for gayety 
‘and tho theater of every variety of refined amusement. 
Dress was fantastic and extravagant. The epifure for both 
sexes took the strangest forms and men prided themselves 
fs much upon their beards and roustaches as the ladies did 
upon the long tresses which an attendant sometimes sup- 
ported behind in e box. Esting and drinking were regulated 
by many curious conventions. The use of the mon (‘family 
badge’) was quite ancient and was general among the great 
clans, long before the Kiku Gomen (‘Tmperial Chrysanthe- 
mum Crest’) was adopted by the Emperors in the Twelfth 
Century." The tea ceremony, or charno-yu (literally, ‘hot 
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‘water for tea’) became the complex ritual of an esoteric eys- 
tem supposed to inculcate “urbanity, courtesy, purity, and 
imperturbability.” For this ceremony special gardens, 
rooms, and vessels had to bo prepared, and many desired 
to qualify as experts in the cult. It should be noted, too, 
thet the “teaists” included not only extravagant Shoguns 
Tike Yoshimasn but hardened warriors such as Nobunaga, 
Hideyoshi, and Iyeyasu. Nitobe declares that “a-teaism” 
‘was as much a reprosch in certain sections of Japanese 
society as “actheism” would be in England or America. 
‘Then there were the other fashionable arts, such as incense- 
comparing, or ko-awase, the arrangement of flowers, or ike- 
‘bana, the viewing of the blossoms, and the like. Competing 
with these, the writing of tanks, attendance at the No 
drama and at Kyogen (‘farces') filled up the days and 
nights with refined delight. Versailles, in the days of the 
Grand Monarque, did not know a greater profusion of ways 
for adding zest to pleasure and preventing the minutes 
from passing unamysed. Underneath this splendid surface, 
the patient people labored, groaned, suffered, and died. 
‘Under the Ashikagas feudalism attained the zenith of 
its influence. ‘The weakening of the central authority and 
the placing of the Empire under the sway 
Fetstien of an unscrupulous militarism immensely 
strengthened the prestige of the clan leaders. 
‘Might was everywhere regarded as constituting right, and 
the sword of the samurai was the final arbiter in the strugzle 
for justice. Thus, while every day the kuge became weaker, 
‘the bushi gained in power and consideration. Every war- 
ior head of a family became a daimyo (‘great name’) and 
‘around the daimyo gathered the samurai (‘sworded men’). 
‘When a soldier lost his master or renounced allegiance, he 
became @ ronin (‘wave man’), a knight-errant who fought 
for his own hand, ‘To regulate the conduct of the bushi 
there was elaborated a code of chivalry and morality whi 
is known as bushido (‘the Way of the Knight’). During 
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‘this epoch it may be truly said that this was the real reli- 
sion of the Japanese soldier rather than Shinto (‘the Way 
‘of the Gods’), or Buppo (‘the Way of Buddha’), Bushido 

ts a curious development of ascetic virtue and of self- 
restraint, and although it hes been accused of an unethical 
disregard for the rights of those outside the military caste, 
the charge seems undeserved. Mistreatments of the lower 
classes were the exceptions, rather than the rule, to the 
spirit and practice of bushido. ‘There ean be no question as 
to its immense influence upon the life of Japan. 

‘The code of bushido called for the practice of seppuku 
(vulgarly known as hara-kiri), a ceremonial form of self- 
immolation by disembowelment, This was not suicide due 
to despair, but rather a means of self-execution when life 
was considered as forfeit for some intentional or uninten- 
tionel misdemeanor. Sometimes it was a sacrifice vicari- 
‘ously made to expiate the sin of clan ot even of the whole 
country. Seppuku must be carefully distinguished from 
junshi, or the “following in death” to serve one's lord in 
the underworld, and from shinju, or “double suicide,” 
practice frequently resorted to by young couples whose love 
‘affair in this world have gone wrong. ‘The writer has been 
told on good authority that this last-named practice, though 
now common and even fashionable, is not yet three hundred 
‘years old, 

‘To be prepared for seppuku the samurai always carried, 
in addition to his heavy bsttle sword, a small dirk, whence 
hhe was known es the “two-sworded man.” Constant readi- 
ness for this supreme test of courage and of loyalty to an 
‘desl has had, without doubt, much to do with the produc- 
tion of that calm self-devotion which enabled the Japanese 
in great crises to face death without tremor and to leave 
life without reluctance.* 
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CHAPTER XVII 
‘TUM HOA OP MLITARY BICTATORDEE 


We have now arrived st s period when it might seem 
‘that the disintegration of Japan had reached such = point 
‘8 torender the whole situation hopeless. ‘The 
‘OteNebuaags mention of s0 many local kings by the first 
Christian missionaries points to the absence 
‘of any generally recognized central authority. So far as 
‘Emperors and Shoguns are concerned, there was certainly 
little promise of relief in sight. Yet at this desperate june- 
ture three men wero raised up by Providence who seemed 
fashioned for just this particular emergency and who even- 
‘tually succeeded in restoring to the nation its lost unity. 
‘These men, among the most remarkablo in the history of 
any people, and born within eight years of one another, 
‘were, in order of their accession to power, Oda Nobunaga, 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and Tokugawa Iyeyans, ‘Their stories 
will overlap to a certain extent, but their carcers a5 a 
‘whole form a bridge to carry us safely over from the dread- 
ful period of Ashikaga anarchy to the comparative peace 
‘and prosperity of the Tokugawa era. 
Nobunaga wag descended from the Taira family. At the 
time of the Taira debacle, in the Twelfth Century, a grand- 
son of Kiyomori escaped and founded a line of priests 
vwho for some eight generations established themselves in 
the peaceful seclusion of the province of Owari. ‘This an- 
cestral fief formed » wide isthmus across the main island, 
joining on- the east tho estates of the family from whence 
‘sprang Tokugawa Iyeyasu. At length one of the Owari 
lords, Oda Nobuhide, returned to the way of the warrior 
‘and in 1643, a year after the birth of Queen Elizabeth, begat 
18 
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‘8.600, Oda Nobunaga, who was destined to become one of 
‘the great soldiers of all time. Yet his early days were #0 
wild and unpromising that he earned for himself the title 
‘of Baka-dono (‘Lord Fool). It was only when the young 
simyo's guardian protested and sealed his protest with 
dutiful euicide, that Nobunaga changed his course. In 
1549, on the death of his father, he received his compara 
tively small inheritance of the Owari properties. ‘To this 
patrimony, ere he died, he hed added six entire provinces. 
‘Rough and careless in manner, known everywhere by his 
long and trailing sword, Nobunaga was throughout his 
‘career the soldior rather than the statesman, To the three 
illustrious soldiers above mentioned three famous poetical 
epigrams (haikai)* have been traditionally assigned, though 
they are all probably to be attributed to the epigrammist 
Shoba, Nobunaga's verse runs as follows: 


Hototogiew. 
(If the evekoo will not sing, 
‘Surely Tite neck will wring.) 


‘The verse well suggests the general violence and impatience 
of Nobunaga's character. ‘The Jesuits, whom he favored, 
describe him as follows: 


‘Nobunaga was a prince of large stature, Dut of a weak and 
deliate complexion, which made him appear less St to support 
the toil and fatigues of war. Nevertheless he had a heart and 
‘oul that infinitely supplied all other wants, and was naturally 
‘ambitious above all mankind. He was both brave, generous and 
bold, and not without many excellent moral virtues, being of his 
‘own humor inclined to Justice and a sworn enemy t0 all Treason. 
‘He was endued with a quick and penetrating wit, and seemed cut 


"The haat, or hol, ia the svesteeopllbled poem which wan alter 
‘is Use Brenna tho rival of the taka 
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‘out for business. Above all be properly excelled in military dis- 
cipline, and was generally esteemed tho fittest to command an 
‘army, or to manage & siege, or to fortify a town, ot to mark out 
‘camp of any general in Japan. He never used any other head 
in bis couneela but his own. For if he asked advice, it was more 
to know their bearts, than to profit by their thoughts. He prac- 


‘one ought to eee into others, but never to lay himself open; for 
: . 

for very private and secret was be in his designs, As for the wor- 
hip of the gods, he Inughed and ridiculed it, being thoroughly 
convinced that the Bonzes were notbing but impostors, and for 
‘the most part wicked men that abused the peopl 

Plicity, and sereened their own debauches under the specious veil 
of religion? 


In soma respects the description needs correction, yet, 28 
to essentials, the Jesuits were in » good position to judge. 
‘The battle in which his general, Shibata, avenged the mur- 
der of the Shogun Yoshiteru was fought near the Jesuit 
establishment of Sakai.* It was s Christmas Day and a 
remarkable feature of tho battle was that on Christmas 
Eve the many Christian officers and soldiers on both sides 
forgot their hostility, eame out from their respective camps, 
‘and joined in the Mass and festivities of the suored season. 

Tn 1568, Nobunaga had made himself so powerful a per- 
sonage that when the Emperor invited him to settle the 
‘vered question of the Shogunate, he immediately took steps 
to install Yoshiaki, and incidentally, with his armed train, 
filled the eapital, Kyoto, with consternation, By this time 
hhe hed for his commander in chief a still abler soldier than 
‘himself, namely Hideyoshi. 

‘To make our story continuous, we may as well use the 
resent opportunity to get acquainted with the most re- 
‘arkable man Japan ever produced. 


. Laogford, The Slory of Old Jepen,p. 168. 
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In the employ of Oda Nobuhide, Nobunaga's father, 
‘there was  quondam priest who, on becoming through an 
arrow wound disqualified for military service, 
retired to Nakamure, ‘There are perheps hun-  Hideyot 
dreds of places of this name in Japen, since 
Nakamura merely means “Middle Village,” but this Naka- 
‘mura was in the province of Owari, near Nagoya. Here the 
ex-bonze took to farming and married a wife named Naka. 
Of this pair was born the boy who was first of all called 
Yiyoshi Maru, because it was to the god of that name that 
the mother had prayed for a son. Since the Protean nomen- 
clature of Hideyoshi has frequently been to students a 
source of confusion, it may be as well to state here that 
the child name was on his attaining manhood exchanged 
for Tokichiro Takayoshi; that in 1562 the name of Hide- 
yoshi was assumed; that in 1575 the general (as Hideyoshi 
‘then was) took the name of Hashiba,* formed by the com- 
bination of syllables from the names of his generals Niwa 
(ha) and Shiba-ta; and that later still he assumed the name 
of Hideyoshi Toyotomi. In the days of his supreme power, 
Hideyoshi was best known by the title of Taiko Sama 
We may add that in childhood (and long after) he was 
frequently called Sarumen Kanja (‘Monkey Fuce’) on ac- 
count of his extreme ugliness. 

From the first, Hideyoshi appears as straitened and ban- 
dicepped by circumstance. Brinkley writes: “Everything 
‘was against him—personal sppearance, obscurity of lin- 
cage, and absence of scholarship.” His own conduct, more- 
over, was far from promising. Being found unmanagesble 
by his parents, he was tured over to the priests of a 
‘Buddhist temple for training. ‘They gave up the too 
cult task after he had smashed the idol which returned no 
‘answer to his invitation to take its food, Altogether, it is 
‘said that the young hopeful was dismissod thirty-eight 
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times in suocession from positions which had been obtained 
for him. Yet there must have been some quality even in his 
obstreperous boyhood which commanded respect, if we are 
to believe the story of his compelling an epology from the 
bandit Koroku who had robbed him. Koroku’s apology, 
forced from him by the outraged and insistent youngster, 
‘won him a daimyoship in the days of Hideyoshi’s power 
‘some years later. ‘The youthful Hideyoshi finally, through 
a characteristio piece of impudence, gained access to Nobun- 
‘aga whom ho shrewdly concluded was tho one man to com- 
‘mand and merit his allegiance:* 

‘Thus, from the lowliest of menial tasks, Hideyoshi fought 
hhis way upward into the confidence and admiration of his 
‘quick-tempered master. With great good humor, wi 
‘sbundant and tactful consideration for the susceptibilities 
of his associates and rivals, and with the utmost zeal for 
the cause of Nobunaga, he became the general's right-hand 
ssn, his chief adviser in couneil, and his most reliable lieu- 
tenant on the field of battle. ‘The soldiers nicknamed him 
“Cotton,” becnuse of the multitude of uses to which his 
talents could be put. In October, 1558, Hideyoshi attached 
hhimself to Nobunaga and in ten years he had made him 
master of all Owari and Mino, and the ally of the future 
‘Shogun, Tokugawa Iyeyast. 

‘We may now return to consider the course of the eam- 
paign which the three illustrious soldiers brought to 60 tri- 
‘umphant an issue. 

In consolidating his power in the home provinces, spart 
from the leaders already mentioned, Nobunaga had the as- 

sistance of several notable captains. Con- 
Zw’ spicuous among these was Shibata Genroku, 
of whom wo shall hear moro later. He is 
sometimes known as Shibata the Jar-breaker, because dure 
ing a certain famous siege, he made his men drink what 
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water they needed and then break the water jars, to aally 
forth either to victory or to death. It was Shibata's way 
of eroseing the Rubicon. But no assistance rendered to 
‘Nobunaga, not even that rendered by Hideyoshi, may blind 
us to the real ability of the lord of Owari himself. He 
seemed the man born to break down those elements of the 
‘ld order which were in the way of the unification and ro- 
construction of the Empire, The battle of 1560, in which 
Nobunaga triumphed over the vastly superior force of 
Imagawa Yoshimoto, when the latter invaded Owari, has 
‘been by some regarded as “one of the great combats of the 
world.” Nobunaga here turned almost certain defeat into a 
seat victory and emerged with a fame which suffers noth- 
ing from being shared with his licutenant, Hideyoshi. Tma- 
‘ga on this occasion was accompanied by Iyeyasu, hitherto 
called Motoyasu, but after the battle the Tokugawa was 
convinced of the wisdom of being on good terms with No- 
‘bunaga. So he became, frst, his ally and soon after his son 
in-law. Imagawa, Nobunaga's most formidable enemy, was 
‘lain, and the victor was now much more powerful than 
the Shogun he was destined to dispossess, 

In 1567, after the murder of Ashikaga Yoshiteru, the 
‘Emperor, following upon several vain efforts in other direc- 
tions, asked the assistance of Nobunaga. He, nothing loath, 
marched his army to Kyoto, put the dead Shogun's brother, 
‘Yoshiaki, in tho thankless and empty office, and retired 
‘ith the ttle, bestowed upon him by the Emperor, of Viee- 
Shogun. In 1570, it again became necessary to make a dis- 
pley of military force in Kyoto, and Nobunaga took ad- 
‘vantage of the opportunity to march also against his ene- 
mies in Echizen, Asekura Yoshikage, and Asai Nagamasa. 
‘The battle of Anegawa which ensued is another of the great 
contests of Japanese history. Nobunaga's victory was com- 
plete, and the confiscated estates of the defeated Nagamasa 
were bestowed upon Hideyoshi. 

In the next year the conqueror took a terrible vengeance 
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‘on the Buddhist monasteries which had given no little as- 
sistance to Yoshikage and Nagamasa. A remarkable reli- 
gous revival had taken placo in Japan during the closing 
years of the Ashikaga period and this contributed so much 
‘to the wealth of the monasteries that their arrogance in- 
‘ereased in proportion and they behaved as soldiers ever 
ready to fight in the interest of the neighboring daimyos. 
‘Hara compares the monks of Hiyeizan to the republic 
founded by the Teutonic knights in Prussia, It was against 
theso “turbulent shavelings” of Hiyeizan, with its eight- 
hhundred-year-old traditions, that Nobunaga proceeded. The 
whole community was put to the sword, in spite of the 
‘entreaty of the monks that they might. be permitted to 
buy their lives. The great temple, Yenryakuj, was burned 
and with it historical materials of irreplaceable value. 
‘Though the monastery was subsequently rebuilt, it never 
regained its old politica) importance. It certainly looks 
peaceful enough to-day as one looks at it from the Miyako 
Hotel in Kyoto, In the massecre of the monks the chief 
instrument of Nobunaga was the traitor-to-be, Akecki Mit- 
‘suhide. His subsequent fate was regarded by devout Bud- 
histo as » punishment meted out by the gods for his sueri- 
legious violence. On the other hand, the burning of Hiyei- 
zap, on “Saint Michael's day, in the year 1571,” was to the 
‘Jesuits an event which evoked the greatest possible aatis- 
fection. Nobunaga, it is probable, was troubled with but 
litte religious feeling in the whole matter. 

In 1573, the Shogun Yoshiaki showed himeelf disposed to 
play into the hands of Nobunsgs’s enemies, and the irate 
‘ViceShogun promptly deposed his ereature, thus bringing 
to an end the 240 years’ supremacy of the Ashikaga family. 
Yoshiaki took the tonsure and lived in Kyoto for some 
years longer. 

Now, at last, Nobunaga was the actual ruler of Japan 
and issued decrees in the name of the Emperor. It was out 
of the question for him to become Shogun, since he did not 
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belong to tho privileged clan of the Minamoto, but his rule 
‘was none the less unchallengeable, and he pacified Japan to 
‘an extent such as had been tnknown for two centuries and 
ball. In 1578, there were but few opponents of any con 
sequence remaining; in fact, there was but one who had 
seriously to be reckoned with. This was Mori, Prince of 
‘Choshu, whoso territory extended along the shores of the 
Shimonoseki Strait. Against this chieftain Hideyoshi was 
dispatched in the same year, and the eampaign, which lasted 
for several seasons, was eventually about to be crowned with 
‘success. As soon as the astute Hideyoshi naw that the 
fall ofthe castle of Takamatsu was imminent, with his usual 
tact, he sent for Nobunaga to administer the coup de grice. 
Bat, alas, the butcher of the monks of Hiyeizan, Akechi, 
had for some time been brooding over a piece of Nobunaga's 
hhorseplay, which by imagination he had at length trans- 
formed into a deadly insult. Feeling that when his play- 
ful commander had taken the Lieutenant's head under his 
‘arm and used it as a drum he had irremediably “ost face,” 
Akechi was now meditating an opportunity for treason. 
Perhaps also he had begun to suspect that Nobunaga's 
power was becoming too absolute for the security of his 
subordinates, At any rate, instead of marching to the re- 
lief of Hideyoshi, Akechi suddenly turned his forces against 
‘Nobunaga who, all unsuspicious of treachery, was resting 
in tho temple of Honno, ‘The odds were too unequal for 
the dictator to expect success in resisting his foe; so, sorely 
‘wounded, Nobunags set fre to the temple and calmly com- 
mitted seppuku, with the burning shrine for his funeral 
pyre. This was on June 21, 1582. It was an end quite con- 
sonant with Nobunaga's favorite verses: 


Lifes short; the world is a mere dream tothe idle: 
Only the foo! fears death, for what in there of life 

‘That does not die onc, sooner o later? 

‘Man bas to die once only; be should make hia death glorious 
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‘Not long before his death Nobunaga had horrified the 
Christians by the erection of 8 temple with an image of 
‘himself before which all men were summoned to bow in 
worchip. Assurance of grest blessing was given to those 
‘Who were willing to comply, and dire threats were Ieunched 
against any who should have the hardihood to refuse. But 
all the Christians, like the “three children” of the Apoery- 
hs, disobeyed the command, and Nobunaga's death was 
by the Jesuits regarded as the just punishment for his blas- 
phemous pride, They wrote as follows: “God, Who re- 
Jects the proud and humbles the lofty Codar of Lebanon, 
‘as not long before He avenged this horrible attempt. . . . 
‘Forgetting himself and affecting resemblance with God, the 
Omnipotent struck him in His fury and from Temporal fire 
precipitated him into everlasting ames, to teach men that 
there is only one God above that rules over kings and 
‘bumbles the proud.” 

‘This isa somewhet severe judgment on the man who hed 
‘done so much for the political unification of Japan and in 
preparation for the new age which was on the way. 

Akechi, knowing that Hideyoshi was closely engaged in 
the siege of the castle of Takamatsu, mado all speed to 
Kyoto, interviewed the Emperor, and came away exalted 
to tho akies with the title of Shogun. It was a title des- 
tined to wither with the rapidity of a flower plucked from 
the field, 

‘Before we relate the story of how Hideyoshi settled with 
the “Three-days’ Shogun,” for the murder of his master, 

it is necessary to bring up to date the history 
Rebsgarnest of the Jesuit mission. The fathers had early 

Tearned that, if Japan was to be converted, it 
must be through the influence of the daimyo, Conse 
quently, itis easy to understand why very earnest efforts 
‘were made to bring about the conversion of those high in 
‘authority. In several conspicuous instances they met with 
‘success, as in the casa of the princes of Omura, Bungo, and 
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‘Arima. But the most substantial aid received during these 
years came through the favor of Nobunaga ‘There was 
never any real likelihood of Nobunaga himself accepting 
the claims of Christianity, but his hostility against the 
‘Buddhists and particularly ageinst the politico-military es- 
‘ablishments maintained by the monasteries of Hiyeizan, 
‘was so bitter as to make him more than ready to play off 
‘the Christian missionaries against his foes. Consequently, 
‘the Jesuits found ample reason for writing home: “This 
‘man seems to have been raised up by God to open and pro- 
pare the way for our faith.” Not only were sites provided 
and churches built in Kyoto and Aruchi, but protection 
‘was afforded on at least two occasions when proscription of 
the new religion was threatened by tho Emperor. One was 
daring the days of civil turmoil which followed upon the 
murder of the Shogun Yoshitera in 1565. ‘There were not 
wanting Buddhists of the Nichiren sect to connect Chris- 
tianity with the assassination, and it was fortunate that 
‘Nobunaga was willing to bring his own influence to bear 
upon a very dangerous situation. He performed the same 
‘good office for the Christians in 1568, Father Villela was 
received with tho greatest possible courtesy by the new 
Shogun and the years which followed proved « halcyon time 
for the Jesuit propaganda. In 1582, the year of Nobun- 
‘agx's death, Father Alessandro Valignani was sent out by 
the Pope, Gregory XIII, with gifts to the converted Japa- 
nese princes and two counselors who were teceived by Pope 
Gregory and his successor Sixtus V. ‘They visited Rome, 
Lisbon, and Madrid to see the wonders of the West and 
report on the same on their return as Jesuit priests. It hes 
bbeen established that about this time there were no less 
‘than four similar embassies whose main object, was to de- 
tach the Pontiff from support of the intruding Spaniards® 
‘When the envoys returned to Japan they found the political 
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situation changed and Hideyoshi much less favorable to the 
aissionaries than his predecessor had been, 
Immediately on the death of Nobunaga, Akechi Mitsu- 
hide, in addition to his adroit haste to make terms with the 
‘Emperor, sent at once to Mori Terumoto, 
ERPHSi. whom Hideyoshi was besieging, to inform him 
1s to the new tum events had taken, and to 
propose a joint attack on Hideyoshi. But the great soldier 
was also a consummate statesman and had alreedy con- 
cluded, on very favorable terms, a truce with Mori. Never- 
theless, the perl for a while was extreme. A large party 
‘of horsemen was sent to intercept Hideyoshi on his way 
back from the castle of Takamatsu and the stratagem all 
but succeeded. Suddenly, around the intended vietim, arose 
the emissaries of murder with the ery: “We have come 
from Shogun Mitsuhide to take your head.” “Hideyoshi did 
not hesitate. Under a shower of arrows, he turned his horse 
{into a narrow path between the rice fields, where his oppo- 
nents could follow only singly. ‘Then, just before reaching 
the temple, Kotokuji, where it was taken for granted he 
‘would be caught “like a rat in a bag,” he dismounted, 
stabbed his horse in the leg so that it fed backward along, 
the path, scattered his pursuers in its Bight, and entered the 
shrine where the monks were taking their bath. To dis- 
robe, hide his clothes under the veranda, get his head 
shaved, and then to mingle among the bonzes in the heated 
‘water, was for Hideyoshi the work of but two or three min- 
utes So, when the panting horsemen eame along the 


nowhere to be found. Shortly after care Hideyoshi's body- 
guard, under Kato Kiyomasa, the soldier famous (as every 
Japanese schoolboy knows) for having slain a tiger with 
his bare hands, and afterwards the vir ter execrandus (‘the 
thrice-exeerable man’) of the Jesuits, ‘The newoomers were 
not a little surprised to find their master among the priests. 
‘They might have asked like the Israelites of old, “Is Saul 
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also among the prophets?” for Hideyoshi had no love for 
his old associates, the bonzes. With lightning speed the 
‘general gathered bis allies to avenge the death of Nobunaga 
‘upon the upstart. A fermer heppened to bring some melons 
to refresh the weary soldiers. As be cut up the fruit, Hide 
yoshi exclaimed: “So shell we chop up the forces of the 
foe.” It proved no vain bosst, for a pitched battle was 
speedily forced at Yamazaki in which Akechi was disas- 
trously defeated. ‘Twelve days after the murder of Nobun- 
‘aga, Akechi Mitsuhide was murdered by the farmers of 
the neighborhood and his head dispatched to Hideyoehi. 
‘Thus ended the career of the Three-days’ Shogun. 
‘When the feudal chiefe assembled themselves at the castle 
of Kyoto, it was for the purpose of deciding upon Nobun- 
aga's successor. Two sons of the deceased sole 
dier were favored, Nobuo (or Nobukatsu) and Besers? 
Nobutaka, Both were children by secondary 
wives. There was also @ grandson named Samboshi, son of 
the deceased Nobutads, Each of this trio had his cham- 
ong but Hideyea unbesitatngly thew his eupport to 
fant Samboshi. Whether he was actuated by personal 
tin sincerely desirous of saving the land from a re- 
newal of the old anarchy may legitimately be the subject of 
debate. In any case, at Nobunaga's funeral ceremony, 
while the other chiefs were considering somewhat doubt- 
fully their most politic course, Hideyoshi audaciously 
stepped to the forefront with the child Samboshi in his 
arms, followed by sixteen stalwart retainers armed to the 
teeth. None could mistake the course he had made up his 
inind to follow. Hideyoshi’s “euckoo” motto was: 


Nokanw nara 
Nakashite misho 
Hototogiau, 
(LE the cuckoo will not sing, 
Till teach the stubborn thing.) 
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Hideyoshi's career was a very epic of audacity, but no one 
‘was more patient than the great soldier through all his 
tangled way of plotting and intrigue. When decisive action 
‘was called for, the right step was always forthcoming, with- 
‘out & moment of hesitation or delay. 

In a few days the opposition showed itself in arms, 
Hideyouhi’s old-time comrade, Shibata Kateuiye, took the 
field in support of Nobutaks and was defeated in a hard- 
fought battle, When Shibats realized that his causo was 
Jost, he retired to his castle of Fukui, gathered together wife, 
children, and retainers, gave © great feast with dancing 
fand singing, bade any of the women who chose to with- 
‘draw, and then, on their refusal, calmly set fire to the 
building. The women and children wero slain by the men, 
‘who immediately after took the accustomed exit frou life. 
Brinkley speaks of this as one of the most dramatic events 
of Japanese history. Nobutake himself had escaped from 
the battle, but he, too, soon after, sought release by suicide 
from a hopeless and intolerable situation, 

‘In 1584 followed the campaign known as the Komaki 
war. Samboshi, Hideyoshi’s candidate for the succession, 
‘was put aside aa promising only incompetence and event- 
ually settled down as one of his patron’s vassals. Nobuo, on 
the other hand, felt the necessity of taking up the eause of 
‘house and was fortunate enough to attract for a time the 
‘id of no less « person than Tokugawa Iyeyasu. As a mili- 
‘tary operation, the campaign proved indecisive, Tt has been 
alleged that Iyeyasu proved himself a match for Hideyoshi 
in generalship, ‘The truth appears rather to be that Hide- 
youhi's generals, ating contrary to his orders, met defeat 
‘more than once. However, after some eight months’ eam- 
paigning, the two great soldiers came to terms and in 1586 
were once more frends. The fendilp wan cemented by 
Tyeyasu’s receiving in marriage the younger sister of 


Hideyoshi. 
‘Soon after this Hideyoshi was appointed Kwambaku, or 
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Regent, by the Emperor and assumed the family name of 
‘Toyotomi. It was a wonderful triumph for the “monkey- 
faced sandal-bearer of Nobunega.” A story is told that at 
the beginning of his military career Hideyoshi assumed as 
bis battle standard the ealabash, of water gourd, of the 
‘common soldier and that with every vietory he added an- 
other ealabash.* This picturesque tale is not historical, but 
‘we may note that at this point of his career Hideyoshi did 
make the eymbol of his never failing vietory the golden 
goard which the soldiers of Japan were nover reluctant to 
follow, even though it led them downward to the “Yellow 
Springs" of the underworld. 


Cr. the wary of the Uscaih. Kamab, who made Bs Mackie 
‘spon the satonal standard of 


CHAPTER XVIII 
‘Tu maexcy OF HIDEYOcHTL 


Hideyoshi would fain have mae himself Shogun, but it 
‘was contrary to established precedent for any one not 
‘Minamoto to receive the name, whatever he 
Enae'** — might win in the way of the substance of the 
office, ‘The ex-Shogun Yoshiaki, moreover, 
could not be persuaded to adopt the successful upstart into 
the privileged family. The Fujiwara family, poorer then of 
wont, but still aristocratic, was found more amenable to 
‘suggestion and, through his connection with this illustrious 
hhouse, Hideyoshi was enabled to hold the distinguished of- 
fice of Kwambaky, or Commander-in-Chief. As Kwam- 
baku,she at once set to work with vigor to restore peace and. 
justice to the Tong harassed land. ‘The rules he made for 
himself sre worthy of reproduction. They run as foll 
“Things that are important should be settled in full con~ 
ference: minor matters may be decided by a conference of 
two or three, Let nothing be unduly postponed. Receive 
no bribes. Let there be no partiality. Let there be no 
friends or enemies. Favor not the rich: despise not the 
poor.” So tho periods of peace which fell to Hideyoshi's 
Jot were well occupied with efforts to restore confidence 
‘among nobles and people alike. A new land survey was 
ordered and made the basis for a more equitable system of 
taxation. ‘The old manorial system was almost entirely 
‘swept away. A new gold and silver eoinage was introduced. 
‘Art was encouraged and a new art capital created at Fu- 
shimi, at which 250,000 men toiled for months. Screens 
‘were painted at Hideyoshi’s command numerous enough to 
line the road when the Kwambaku traveled. ‘The tea cere- 
22 
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‘mony and its adjuncts wero enthusiastically cultivated. The 
tea master, Riu, was an especial favorite, and the story is 
told of Hideyoshi's visit to eee Rikyu’s famous collection 
‘of morning-glories. To secure the proper effect upon Hide- 
‘yoshi the artist destroyed all his garden of blooms but one 
‘superb blossom, in order that this one should shine with 
true queenly distinetion.' Brigandage, moreover, was sup- 
‘and trade encouraged with China and Annem. 
‘Beautiful buildings arose in Kyoto, including the splendid 
Turaku Palace, A colossal image of Buddha was reared to 
rival the “Daibutsu” of Nara and Kamakura. In this case, 
there was even more than rivalry, for, whereas the Nara 
{mage took twenty-seven years to finish, Hideyoehi accom- 
plished the making of his in five. Fifty thousand men 
slaved at the task, and among these Hideyoshi, elad in the 
garb of a common laborer. Yet, when this tremendous 
image was thrown down in the earthquake of 1596, it is 
said that Hideyoshi, impatient with wealmess, even though 
divine, shot an arrow at the prostrate idol. He said, “I 
placed you here at great expense, and you cannot even de- 
fend your own templ 
‘Among the mightiest of all Hideyoshi’s undertakings 
was the building of the great castle of Osaka. Even to-day, 
in spite of the stages of demolition effected in 1614 and 
1868, through the great fortress (now the headquarters of 
the Fourth Army Division) the imagination of Hideyoshi 
dominates Japan, To pass those great eoncentric ram- 
parts, in which are stones thirty-eight feet by eighteen, to 
‘limb gradually to the top of the eitadel whence it is pos- 
sible to see far away to the south the shrine of Sumiyoshi 
Where the Sea Gods are worshiped who gave victory to 
‘Fingo—is to realize something of the stature of the man 
‘who did so much for the reconstruction of Japan. The 


‘Riya aad Hideyah etaequaty quared, he former bing aera 
eS ear ocd te te ‘tae 
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writer asked in vain of the engineers of Osaka how those 
‘mighty stones were so delicately placed, ‘The legend which 
explains their presence tells of Hideyoshi’s promise of re- 
‘ward to the daimyo who brought him the biggest stone. It 
4s plain that an uprising against the power of the Kwam- 
‘aku was unlikely when the clan leaders were thus en- 
sgsged. It was the creation of this stupendous castle which 
gave tho poor fishing village the start which has led to 
Osaka's becoming the largest of the cities of Japan. 

Only one warlike enterprise of the first order broke the 
peace of theso years. This was the expedition for the re- 
duction of the Sateuma clan in Kyushu. A huge army 
‘was collected, the largest ever commanded by Hideyoshi,* 
and the Satsuma leader, Shimazu Yoohihisa, was thoroughly 
beaten. Once again, however, the Regent showed that he 
new bow to secure a lasting peace through a timely mag- 
nanimity. Ero yet the castle of Kagoshima was subdued, 
Hideyoshi gave the proud Satsuma daimyo an opportunity 
to “save face” by permitting the clan to substitute the son 
for the father as its chief. So all was happily settled and 
no bitterness left behind, “To advance 60 far,” says Mr. 
Gubbins, “and yet not enter the rebel capital; to have his 
‘enemy within his graap and yet not crush him; to hold back 
«victorious army in the hour of victory; all'this argues © 
forbearance and strength of will which few generals in those 
days possessed, and which we certainly would not look for 
to the feudal days of Japan.”* 

Little more fighting remained for Hideyoshi in Jepan it- 
self, Expeditions in the north took on the semblance of 
semiroyal progresses and enabled the vietor to consolidate 
his popularity throughout the land. He found time to re- 
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‘visit the scenes of his childhood, make friends with the 
villagers, and congratulate them on the improvement ob- 
servablo around them. He looked up the peasant wife 
‘whom long years ago he had divorced and mace her a gener- 
cous present in money. He elso looked up one of his old 
‘masters from whom he hed “borrowed” a sum of money 
in order to appear as a soldier before Nobunaga, and repaid 
the theft with princely interest. Most memorable action 
ofall, Hideyoshi discerned, with the eye of the born strate- 
sist, the possibilities of the site of Yedo, then a mere fshing 
village overlooked by the castle of Ota Dokwan, one of the 
any poets of the ages of chivalry. Hideyoshi exacted a 
promise from Tyeyasu, who was with him at the time, that 
he would mako the site his future dwelling place. So tho 
Regent prophetically fixed the position of the present eapi- 
tal of the Empire. 

It is more than probable that Hideyoshi had, as a mat- 
ter of fect, no very pronounced religious convictions. Such 
may be gathered from his boyish escapndo 
while » pupil of the bonzes. Such also one Ghrignny™* 
infers from those delightfully jocose letters 
to the gods, such as Mr. Dening gives as an appendix to 
his biography of tho Regent. A letter to the god of the 
foxes threatening the foxes of Japan with extinction if the 
“possession” of one of his maidservants were not imme- 
diately relieved must have been curative of the girl even 
if the “apologizing for the imperfections of this letter” were 
‘ot acceptable to Inari Daimyojin.* 

It is perhaps due to this fact thet, without the bitter hos- 
‘lity against Buddhism which marked the attitude of No- 
bunega, Hideyoshi, for the greater part of his career, was 
not intolerant of Christianity. In 1584, he is reported as 
being not at all unfavorable to the Christians and, indeed, 
referred “them to all the sects of the bontes.” He is also 
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reported to have said on one occasion: “I find no other 
difference in Christianity except the probibition of having 
‘more than one wife, Were it not for that I would become 
Christian at once.” ‘The missionaries wrote: “He is not 
‘aly not opposed to the things of God, but he is entrusting 
to Christians his treasures, secrets end most important 
fortresses.” Several of the court ladies became converts; 
‘one famous avant, Manase Dokwan, “the most learned man 
in all Japan,” entered the Church followed by his whole 
‘school of eight hundred pupils; * in 1583, the famous sol 
ier, Konishi Yukinaga, who used to servo Hideyoshi his 
‘cups of tea, was baptized. But the reduction of Kyushu in 
‘some measure carried with it the prediction of trouble to 
come, for the Christian daimyo of the southern island found 
their influence considerably curbed by the growing suprem- 
‘acy of the Regent. Probably the fear, on the part of Hide- 
‘yoshi and his successors, that the southem daimyo might 
‘use their relations with the foreigner to resist the authority 
‘established at the capital may be assigned as one reason 
for the Shoguns' hostility towards Christianity—a reason 
‘which has not yet been sufSciently emphasized. In any 
cease, Hideyoshi made kind of volte face in 1587, and the 
edict of that year, commanding the Jesuits to leave the 
country within twenty days, under pain of death, came as a 
great shock. About 120 missionaries were collected at 
‘Hirado and ordered to take passage on the next outgoing 
ship. Yet something else occurred to modify Hideyoshi's 
attitude, and the continued presence of the missionaries 
was winked at, Conversions still proceeded apace, 23,000 
being baptized in 1589 in Kyushu alone, ‘Two years later, 
the Regent received Visitor-General Valegnani snd was de- 
Tghted with the present of @ clock. He remained in con- 
versation with the Jesuit far into the night. But serious 
‘rouble arose soon after and this time from the foreigners 
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themselves. Although the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
hhad been united in 1580 under Philip 11, there was still 
‘great commercial rivalry between the two countries. Span- 
{sh merchants were as envious of Portuguese trade in Japan 
‘ss the Spanish Franciscans and Dominicans were jeslous of 
the spiritual monopoly of the Portuguese Jesuits which had 
‘been conceded by Pope Gregory XIII, in 1585. Several 
Franciscans from Manila succeeded in gaining admission to 
Japan as envoys of the Governor of the Philippines and 
presently opened up a church in Nagasaki. A painful and 
mischievous situation developed. ‘The Franciscans claimed 
‘exemption from the Bull of 1585, since they had come in 
the character of envoys rather than as missionaries. In 
1587 eame the incident of the San Felipe, a Spanish ship 
‘whose pilot boasted loudly of the expanding dominion of 
‘his master, the King of Spain, When asked how Spain 
hhad come by these vast territories, he replied that the mis- 
sionaries went first and the soldiers of the Empire followed 
hard after. This roused all Hideyoshi wrath and suspi- 
ion and from thenceforth Christianity appeared to him 
ss.akind of dieguised treason. Well might the Jesuit annal- 
ist say of the too candid pilot: “This unfortunate inflicted 
wound on religion which is bleeding still after tho lapse 
‘of a century and a hall.” 

The same year came the persecution which is marked 
particularly by “the Crucifixion of the Twenty-six.”* The 
victims ineluded six Spanish Franciscans, three Japanese 
‘Jesuits, and seventeen Japanese laymen. ‘Three were boys, 
servers at the altar, from eleven to fourteen years old. 
Prior to execution they were mutilated and the Jesuit nar- 
‘ative (transmitted by the first Christian Bishop in Japan, 
Pedro Martinez) tells how Father Organtino looked at the 
‘cars and noses slashed off by the executioners and welcomed 
‘them with tears of conmpassion and joy as “the flowers of 
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this new church which I humbly offer to God.” ‘Aa thie sad 
‘procession passed through the streeta with the tablet, sat- 
ting forth their crime, displayed before them, the multi- 
tude crowded the windows and roofs. Arrived in Nagasaki, 
the viotims found twenty-six crosses set up in a line, and 
prepared to die, Some lifted up their voices in song; some 
‘stood absorbed in contemplation. “Little Ludovico in- 
stantly asked which was his eross and, on its being shown 
‘him, ran up to it with great devotion and fervor. 
‘Many other things,” writes Froes, “might be added to this 
sccount which, for the sake of brevity, I leave out. ‘This 
‘only T say, that the fruit of this glorious martyrdom re- 
‘mains, because all the Christians, new as well as old, have 
been singularly confirmed in the faith and stir up in each 
other desire for the way of eternal salvation, and firaly 
‘settle their minds to give their lives for tho confession of 
the name of Christian.” * 

Tt is no wonder that many of these Christians regarded 
‘Hideyoshi's death in the following year with satisfaction 
‘and not without hope. Yet, to form an entirely just esti- 
rate of the situation, it should be recalled that “three days 
before him died Philip II of Spain” and those who view 
‘with surprise and shame the inhumanity of Hideyoshi may 
‘well judge him as » persecutor alongside his European and 
Christian contemporary. 

“The one great mistake of his life”—this is the not inade-- 
quate description of the Intest of Hideyoshi’s enterprise. 

‘As to his motives for undertaking the invasion 
Base of tho peninsula a number of more or less 

plausible theories have been suggested. Some 
hhave said it was to give employment to the dangerously efi- 
cient army or restless daimyo and samurai, and to forestall 
any further attempt at rebellion. Others have told of 
‘Hideyoshi's frantio grief for his dead child, the babe of his 
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much beloved Azul, and of the determination to eure his 
sorrow by a wasrior’s exploits. Still others have brought 
forth the story, which is quite legendary, of his having en- 
tertained the ides from early days, One day, says tho tale, 
‘visiting at Kamakura, he had patted the effigy of Yoritomo 
on the shoulder, with the remark: “You conquered all 
Japan; I shall conquer all Chins. What do you think of 
that?” He had talked over the matter with Nobunaga and 
had declared that it was possible to conquer China as 
‘easily a9 2 man rolls up ® mat and goes off with it under 
his arm. 

From documents in the possession of the Marquis Maeda 
‘it would appear that Hideyoshi's real motive was not ter- 
ritorial conquest at all, but the desire to make a channel of 
communication with the Ming dynasty in China. The 
Koreans refused and Hideyoshi thereupon became angry. 
‘tis important to note that, if we accept these documents, 
the original object was diplomatic and not military. Dip- 
lomatic refusal led to military action.* 

‘It was explained that the Korean emissaries had ceased 
to come on account of the menace of Japanese piracy, but 
the Regent readily connected the omission with their con- 
tempt for him and his lowly birth. A few pirates, how- 
ever, were drastically dealt with and the ambassadors came, 
to receive from Taiko Sama a somewhat cavalier welcome. 
After being kept kicking their heels at court for a long time, 
they were sent back with an arrogant messagt which showed 
that at this stage, war had been resolved upon. Hideyoshi, 
tossing up a few coins, was pleased to find that the result 
of “heads up” was predictive of a successful campaign, 
though he was a little disconcerted at the refusal of the 
foreign merchants to lend him their ships. 

“Ships are necessary to Japan,” said an imperial edict of 
‘over a thousand years ago, and Hideyoshi must have fore- 
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seen tho need even before bitter experience stressed the les- 
‘son. Ho tried in vain to get help at see through the Portu- 
sguese Jesuits, and the failure to do so was largely the fail- 
ure of the whole enterprise.* For what the Japanese lacked 
the Koreans possessed and, together with the ships, a great 
naval genius in the Korean Admiral, Yi Sun, the inventor 
and frst to employ the ironclad which played such deadly 
hhavoc with the Japanese transports. Yi Sun was killed 
in the course of his sixth naval victory and died, like Nelson, 
conscious of having broken the ambition of his foe. Apart 
from the lack of sea power, the strategy of tho Japanese 
army was not unlike that of the campaigns of 1894 and 
1004, but the one difference was determinative, One army 
‘was under the command of the Christian general, Konishi 
Yukinaga, the Don Austin of the Jesuits, who bore as his 
banner the paper medicine beg which proclaimed him the 
son of a druggist. The other was commanded by the no 
Jess distinguished Buddhist hero, Kato Kiyomasa, son of a 
blacksmith and now worshiped as a god. No love was ap- 
parently wasted between the two leaders, and the lack of 

resulted had very mischievous conse- 
quences. Naturally the Japanese pushed ahead rapidly for 
4 time, defeating the forees opposed to them “ns easily as a 
bamboo is split.” Thero seemed 80 far good ground for 
Hideyoshi’s prediction that the Mikado would enter Peking 
in 1594 and divide the estates of China among his nobles. 
But the naval-suecesses of the Koreans put another face 
‘upon the matter and when the armies of the peninsula were 
enforced by a powerful expedition from Chins, Konishi 
‘was forced to beat a precipitate retreat, though he was still 
able to inflict a severe defest on the enemy who had the 
temerity to pursue him. Soon after, tho Christian general 
fell into a diplomatic trap. “He received assurances, as be 
believed, that the Chinese were willing to invest Hideyoshi 
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with somo high-sounding title giving him rank with the 
Emperor of China, Thereupon the Regent consented to the 
‘opening of negotiations with Peking. In anticipation of his 
exaltation to imperial rank he even employed 100,000 men 
to erect # hall of audience such as ehould be worthy of the 
approaching inauguration. Unfortunately, before. this 
splendid pavilion could be used, » series of terrible earth- 
quakes leveled the entire edifice.’ But another sort of earth- 
quake followed the physical. The expected embassy arrived 
{in 1506, with a great show of soleman pomp, and proceeded 
to the investiture of Taiko Sama. But what was the horror 
of Hideyoshi when he discovered that the specious docu 
ment which was being read was in reality transforming 
‘him into a vassal of the Middle Kingdom! The Regent 
‘was by no means ready, as had been Yoshimitsu, to submit 
to.s0 grave an insult. Boiling with rage, he at once broke 
off the negotiations. “He became inflamed with a great 
anger and fury as if e legion of devils had taken possession 
‘of him. So loudly did he vociferate and perspire that vapor 
‘exhaled from his heed.” Some say that he tore up the 
paper, but the eounterstatement is that the offensive docu- 
‘ment is still to be seen (or was until the earthquake) in 
the archives of the Imperial University at Tokyo. Hide- 
yoshi was now more than ever resolved to carry on the war. 
Kato and Konishi were sent back with large rednforcements 
for the garrisons, and the interrupted carnpaign was vigor- 
ously resumed, A slightly better showing was made at sea 
‘than before, but the Japanese gained only barren vietories 
fon land. On October 30, 1598, s great battle resulted in 
the taking of 38,000 heads by the victorious islanders, and 
barrels of pickled ears and noses were sent back as trophies. 
They form the mound in the enclosure of the Hokoji at 
Kyoto known as the mimiruka (‘ear mound’). Another 
vietory shortly after led the Chinese to ask for terms of 


Peace. 
Meanwhile, tho news had arrived of Hideyoshi’s death. 
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‘Taiko Sama had met the last grim advereary of all, and 
‘the banner of the Golden Gourd was at length brought low. 
‘The great soldier's last pathetio cry was: “Don't let my 
soldiers be made ghosts in Korea.” Hideyoshi hed evi- 
dently no illusions with regard to the collapse of his gran- 
ose designs. The disillusionment of the tired soldier as 
well as the resigned pessimism of one who at heart was 
Buddhist are reflected in the deathbed verse: 


‘Ab, as the dew T fall! 
‘As the dew I vanish! 
‘Even Osaka fortrees 

Is a dream within a dream, 


‘Yet, even out of the Korean campaign, came some measure 
of good. Many Korean artisans returned with the Japs- 
nese soldiers. ‘The poverty of the daimyo, at the end of the 
‘war, was such that they were glad to use the foreign potters 
for the revival of industry. So it came to pass that the 
ensuing ago was the great time for Japanese ceramics, 
‘Through the same channel, moreover, the use of movable 
type for printing was introduced from the continent. 
Just before the Korean war Hideyoshi had named as his 
heir his nephew, Hidetsugu, man of “quick and penetrat- 
{ng wit and excellent judgment, and withal a 
E¥zeaie! most courteous and obliging manner.” But 
re long, Hideyoshi’s wife, the Ledy Yodo, 
gave birth to a,son and to this son Hideyoshi immediately 
‘transferred his favor. ‘This was natural, but the treatment 
meted out to the exheir was cruelly unnatural. Hidetsugu 
sand his pages were ordered to commit seppuku and, imme- 
diately after, all his family, the attendant Indies of his 
court, even the little children from three to five years old, 
were earted out to the common execution grounds in the 
bed of the Kamo, murdered with barbarous and insulting 
‘eruelty, and their bodies cast into a pit called “the pit of 
beasts.” 
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‘The Taiko Sama, still fearful lest his son, Hideyori, 
‘should be robbed of his inheritance, appointed five Coun- 
cilors of State, under whom were three Middlemen (Churo) 
and five Commissioners (Bugyo), who were ealled upon to 
‘sign a solemn oath in the presence of the gods to protect the 
interests of the minor. Ono of these Councilors was 
Tokugawa Iyeyasu, who was, moreover, selected as Regent 
to govern until Hideyori came of age. Some have claimed 
‘that Iyeyasu was given discretion to judge of Hideyori’s 
capacity and character and to act accordingly, but this 
doubtful and unlikely. ‘The Bugyo kept secret for awhile 
the Taiko's death, which occurred on September 18, 1598, 
bat by tho end of tho year all was ready for the stately 
cobsequies. A special shrine was built behind Kyoto and 
“eolemaly and formally dedicated to the new War God of 
Japan.” So the ugliest man in Japan was raised ad astra 
‘among the kami. 

In life, writes one of the Jesuit fathers, “ho was of very 
dimiputive stature, pretty fat and extremely strong; he had 
six fingers on one of his hands and something 
hideous in his presence and in the traits of his jasyesns* 
countenance. He had no beard and his eyes 
stood out from his head in such an ugly fashion that it 
‘was painful to look at him.” 

‘The Jesuits had ceased to expect anything of him after 
the persceution of 1597, so it is not surprising that they 
‘wrote of “this unhappy prince": “None were sorry for his 
death but such as proposed to enrich themselves by his ife 
for the Nobility, they were all much better pleased to see 
hhim on the list of the dead Gods then in the land of living 
uen.” 

Nevertheless, most recognized his greatness, and few to- 
day will deny that he ranks amoog the very greatest men 
the Orient has produced. The principles which guided him 
throughout his life, says Dening, were “that he sacrificed the 
little to the great, temporary advancement and honor to 
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tho attainment of his ultimate aims, be put up with affronts 
and rebufis, refused to take offence at what was intended 
‘to offend, submitted for the time being that he might con- 
quer eventually. 

‘Hideyoshi was singularly lecking in guile and refused the 
present of a shrike, known as “the bundred-tongued bird,” 
because it suggested @ man of many voices. He had that 
indefinable something which we inadequately term presence, 
‘something which exercised a kind of compelling influence 
‘upon his associates, whether superiors or inferior. To 
quote Mr, Dening again: “Nothing that he personally 
superintended failed, because, before commencing opera- 
tions, his keen foresight had anticipated every difficulty and 
tmade ample provision for it; and the stars were not more 
‘Punetual than his arithmetic.” 

‘The Momoyama period, as the epoch of Hideyoshi is 
called, from the Peach Hill (Momo-yama) Palace built for 
witeyare the dictator in a suburb of Kyoto, was in- 
fatursceos —evitably a time of many changes. The age 
= ‘had long been ripe for some transformation, 
but had been awaiting the right men to carry through the 
transition. Nobunaga had done something towards this by 
breaking down old traditions, but it was reserved for Hide- 
‘yoshi to secure unity for the Empire and inaugurate the new 
‘era waiting for its opportunity. 

Some changes were, of course, the result of the new 
foreign contacts. It was certain that with the introduc- 
tion of firearms through the Portuguese the old methods 
of warfare must be superseded. The substitution of 
tnusketry for bows and arrows led to entirely different tac- 
‘tics. The personal prowess of the knights of Japan was no 
Jonger of the same importance as in the old days. More- 
over, the peasantry, now trained to bear arms, attained a 
quite new significance. ‘The new architecture, as in the case 
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of Hideyoshi’s castlo at Osaka, made from henceforth & 
siege something very unlike what it had been in earlier ages. 

‘Many of the changes, however, were the result of Hide- 
yoshi's own personality and capacity for government. 
‘While not indisposed to enrich his own relatives, the dicts- 
tor’s unique power of reading charscter saved him from 
mere nepotism. He generally secured capable and trust- 
worthy subordinates. His shrewdness of judgment is re- 
flected in the many “instructions” of his which survive, 
‘such as: “Tn a quarrel the one who forbear shall be recog 
‘nized as having reason,” or “Set up fences in your hearts 
‘against wandering and extravagant thoughts.” —‘Theso 
mottoes represent his practice as well as his philosophy. 

It is clear that the fact of Hideyoshi’s having risen to 
supreme authority from the lowliest station had a good 
deal to do with the development of demooracy in Japan. In 
the eclection of instruments, while secking first of all for 
ability, Hideyoshi had no prejudice against the employment 
of commoners. Moreover, though he could be, on occasion, 
‘88 ostentatious as the best aristocrat of them all, his general 
‘frugality, simplicity, and accessibility secured him » degree 
of popularity which had its part in breaking down the 
barriers of caste. For all these reasons, it may be truthfully 
‘said that with Hideyoshi begins the history of modern 
Japan, 


CHAPTER XIX 
‘THE PisT TOKUGAWA SHOOT 


‘Dr. Hara has said thet Nobunaga quarried the stones for 
‘the new Japan, Hideyoshi rough-eut them, and Iyeyasu 
‘gave them the final touch which fitted them 
Sveum for their proper place. Iyeyasu moves in an 
‘entirely different orbit from that of Hideyoshi, 
but he is certainly a star of the first magnitude in the firma- 
‘ment of Japanese history. 

At the time of Hideyoshi’s death the landed estates of 
‘Japan wero in the hands of some 214 daimyo. Of these by 
far the most powerful was Tokugawa Iyeyasu, who was 
Practically the possessor of eight provinces in the Kwanto, 
‘or eastern part of the main island. Hideyoshi had made 
hhim president of the Couneil of Regency and the special 
‘guardian of his son, Hideyori. 

Tyeyasu derived his descent from Minamoto-no-Yoshiiye, 
‘The name Tokugawa is taken from a village of that name in 
the province of Shimotsuke, but for a long timo the family 
bore the name of Mateudaira. Tyeynsu had, as we have 
seen, served both with Nobunaga and with Hideyoshi, but 
he had never been entirely free from the suspicion of self- 
‘seeking. There was some doubt as to the paternal parent- 
‘age of Hideyori and, in any case, ho was a minor and & 
‘weakling too obviously under the influence of Ishida Mit- 
‘eunari, Tyeyssu's enemy on the council. His mother, too, 
the Lady Yodo, had her own ambitions and was in league 
with some of the nobles who were plotting against the 
Tokugawa. One may also credit Iyeyasu with the same de- 
fire to save the country from protracted anarchy which is 
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‘assumed in the caso of Hideyoshi. According to the stand- 
ards of the time, it would be as difficult to condemn the 
ondust of Iycyasy for his dealings with tho family of 
Hideyoshi as to blame the latter for his setting aside of 
‘the house of Oda Esch followed the bent of his own 
ature, 

‘Apparently, Hideyoshi hed determined to trust Iyeyssu 
implicitly. Once, on the road to Kyoto, one of the chiefs 
hhad suggested to Iyeyasu good opportunity to slay the 
‘Taiko. Possibly Hideyoshi overheard, for ho presently re~ 
‘marked quite casually to the Tokugawa; “Iam an old man; 
won't you carry my sword for me?” In the couneil of the 
five, however, after Hideyoshi’s death, and immediately 
after arrangements had been made for bringing back the 
troops from Korea, dissension broke out. In the council 
both Mitsunari and Neganori were hostile to Tyeyasu and 
they commenced intriguing at once to embroil him with 
others. For example, Mitsunari would ask Mayeda Toshiiye 
to invite Iyeyasu for a visit, whereupon his fellow conspira- 
tor would wam the Tokugawa against accepting. By ways 
Tike this dissension was only too easily fomented, and 
although the “seven generals,” as the leading supporters of 
‘the Tokugawa were called, urged a way out by the murder 
of Mitsunari, Iyeyasu for some unknown reason pardoned 
the offender. ‘Tho dividing line between parties in the 
country itself is dificult to dra. Generally speaking, the 
xnorth was on the Tokugasra side, while the gouth sided with 
Ishida Mitsunari, With the south, too, went the influence 
of the Christians, and the leading southern generals, Mit- 
sunari, Yukinage, and Otani, were all Christians. So, with- 
‘out any overt act on the part of Iyeyasu, the forces were 
aligned for civil conflict. Hideyoshi's ‘son, of course, 
played only a minor réle in this whole business of elash- 
ing ambitions, while his causo was weakened by the 
claims put forth by some on behalf of another of Hideyoshi's 
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‘Tho spark which, amid all this combustible material, 
XKindled the flame of open war was supplied by the request, 
ietatueot oF summons, addressed by Tyeyasu to Uyesugi 

Kagekatsu, one of Ishide’s allies, and lord of 

‘Aizu, asking his presence at Kyoto. This the 
chief, who had already planned an attack on the Tokugews, 
refused and the refusal was naturally regarded as tanta- 
‘mount to the opening of hostilities, A large army was 
raised by Iyeyasu, possibly of 70,000 men, and against this 
force the confederate western leaders were able to place in 
the field a much larger one. But, of tho 120,000 in the 
‘western army, there were several chiefs whose forces con- 
stituted the right wing, who were really on the fence and 
only awaiting a favorable moment in order to change their 
allegiance. The decision of the contest, as Murdoch puts it, 
‘was to depend upon the men who lied most honestly. It 
‘was a foggy morning in October, 1600, that Iyeyas marched 
‘out with his troops, his standard of a golden fan and a white 
fag embroidered with the Tokugawa hollyhocks at their 
hhead. “He was in the highest spirits and, when the diviners 
announced that the road was closed before him, he replied: 
“Then I shall open it by my knocking.” ‘The opposing 
‘armies met at Sekigahara, a place not for from the eapital, 
“the plain of the barrier.” As soon as the fog lifted, the 
battle was commenced with a vigorous cannonade and the 
firing off of all kinds of foreign guns. But the use of these 
‘weapons was ndt sufficiently general to satisfy the spirit 
of the combatants and the armies were very soon engaged 
in the more familiar Japanese way. The conflict was one of 
extreme bitterness and for a time the issue seemed doubtful. 
‘Then Iyeyasu determined to bring to a decision the clans he 
knew were hesitating, ‘This he did by firing upon them and 
the result was exactly as he had foreseen, With the acces 
‘sion of the right wing of the western army, Tyeyasu was able 
to charge against the rest of the line and from this moment 
the Tokugawa arms began to prevail. ‘The slaughter was 
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‘Japanese accounts give the toll of the confeder- 
‘ate dead alone as 40,000. ‘This is probably an exaggeration, 
yet the figure may very well have been not much short of 
‘thet total. ‘There was no rallying after the enemy line bad 
‘once been broken. The familiar story is that, when the 
decision was gained, Iyeyasu, who had fought through all 
the battle bareheaded, eent for his helmet and, when the 
attendants expressed surprise, mado use of the epigram: 
“After vietory tighten the strings of your helmet.” Acting 
‘on this principle, he proceeded at once to reap the {ruts of 
his success by capturing the castles of Hakone and Fushimi 
and the cities of Kyoto and Osaka. Many were the fugi- 
tives who were seized and executed. Among them were the 
leading generals on the other side, such as Ishida Mitsunari 
and Konishi Yukinaga, who as Christians were beheaded 
instead of being foreed to commit seppuku. Hideyori, 
with his near relatives, fed to the castle of Ossks, where 
Tyeyasu made conciliatory advances with little result. The 
battle of Sekigahara, October 21, 1600, deserves to be 
regarded a3 one of the decisive turning points of Japanese 
history. 
‘The vietor used his triumph with tact and moderation. 
‘Tho third of the “cuckoo” epigrams is put into the mouth 
of Iyeyasu and runs as follows: 


Nokans nara 
Nako made mato 
Hototogiou. 
{AE the cuckoo to sing be not inclined, 
T will wait uatil he change his mind.) 


Like the others it is eminently descriptive and applicable. 
Tyeyasu did nothing, at least at this stage, to exasperate his, 
‘enemies, and for a number of years Hideyori was left un- 
molested, 


‘Tho Tokugawa chief, however, was determined that the 
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hhistory of Nobunaga's and of Hideyoshi children should 
not repeat itself in his own line, With far-seeing states- 

‘manship he at onco took steps to make su- 
Eeiiieet  promacy secure both for his own lifetime and 

for that of his successors. Whatever we may 
think of tho dato of what is known as “The Legacy of 
Iyeyasu,” to which we shall make reference a little later, 
‘0 far as the principles of the document are concerned, 
Tyeyasu began to apply them to tho situation from the 
beginning. Tho immense spoil which tho victory of 
Sekigahars had placed in his hands, in tho shape of con- 
fiscated fiefs, ho used to ensure the weakening and dividing 
‘of his foes and the strengthening of tho Tokugawa clan. In 
‘short time a hundred and fifty-eight of the fiefs were held 
by members of his own family. He was equally solicitous 
with regard to the validating of his own authority and in 
1608 received from the Emperor Go Yozei the proud title 
of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, which hsd once been bestowed upon 
‘Yoritomo. 

Then, following up the suggestion of Hideyoshi, Tyeyasa 
made Yedo the capital of his administrative machine. He 
‘spent vast sums on making it a capital equal in importance 
to Kyoto and Kamakura, but freo from the traditions of 
‘ffeminacy and misrule. ‘The work in Yedo had indeed been 
‘begun as early as 1590, but the transformation of “a sea- 
‘beaten beach with only fishermen's huts thereon” into an 
imposing metropolis now began in earnest. It was the out- 
‘ward and visible sign to the Empire that a new era bad 
indeed commenced. 

Tyeyasu differed from his immediate predecessors in be- 
ing devoutly attached to Buddhism, in which religion he 

favored the Jodo seet. "He wore the image of 
‘Amida on his person, and ascribed all his vie- 
tories to the intercession of that divinity. But 
his attitudo towards the Christians was determined by po- 
litical rather than by religious motives. For the first years 
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of his rule a period of comparative peaco and prosperity 
cosued under Bishop Luiz Cerqueyra. In 1606, Iyeyasu re- 
ceived the Bishop at Kyoto or Fushimi and granted him 
favors, ‘The new religion continued to flourish, particu- 
larly in Kyushu. Daimyo were converted, colleges were 
‘established, hospitals founded, and in 1606 the beatification 
cof Ignatius Loyola was celebrated at Nagasaki with » 
splendid procession in which Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Augustinians joined with the Jesuits. Nor was it only in 
the south that the work prospered. With the Bull of Pope 
Paul ¥, permitting the sharing of the work by orders other 
than the Jesuits, missionaries came in increasing numbers, 
‘The work was carried even to Yezo (Hokkaido) in the north 
and to remote districts such as Tsugaru and the island of 
Sado, We must not, however, ignore the reverse side of this 
pleasing picture. Some of the princely converts gave to 
their subjects the alternative of Caristianity or banishment, 
and, in many places, the Buddhists were deprived of their 
lands and temples. ' The causes for Iyeyasu’s change of 
policy, rather than change of heart, may be succinctly stated 
as follows: 

1. The unpleasing exhibition of bigotry manifested in some 
‘ofthe districts where the Christians had the upper hand. 

2. The quarrel between the Spanish Dominicans and Fran- 
‘éseana, on the one hand, and the Portuguete Jesuits on the otber. 

‘8. The evil report given of the faith by the Dutch traders who 
vwere nsturally embittered with memories of the Inquisition in 
Burope. 

4. Iyeyasu's personal suspicion of the politcal intentions of 
the missionaries, This was quickened by reports from the Phil- 
Sppine Islands and by misunderstandings connected with the sur- 
‘vey of Japanese waters by the Spaniard, Sebastian, with the help 
of the Franciscan, Father Sotelo. When Will Adams, the Eng- 
lish pilot, declared that in Europe such procedure would have 
‘been viewed as an nct of hostility, Iyeyasu replied: “Ifthe rulers 
‘of Europe do not tolerate the nets of these friars, why should 1?" 

‘5. The fact that the Christians as a body supported the cause 
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of Tyeyasa's enemy, Hideyori. Keempfer, tho Dutch historian, 
says that “the young emperor, Fidejoi, who was put to death by 
bis tutor, jes,” was suspected of being a Christian, 

‘The political elements at the beck of Iyeyasu’s policy of 
persecution are so commonly overlooked that itis particu- 
erly necessary to stress them. First of all, there was Iye- 
‘yasu’s fear as to his position at the head of the government, 
Tt is exceedingly important to note that when edicts were 
promulgated forbidding the circulation of Christian litera- 
‘ture, precisely similar edicts forbade the distribution of 
literature touching upon the affairs of the house of Toyo 
tomi (Hideyoshi) or upon those of the Emperor. In the 
second place, Iyeyasu was undoubtedly exceedingly sensitive 
1 to the possibly political aims of the foreign friars. Even 
‘the procession in Negasaki in celebration of the beatifica- 
tion of Loyola seemed to him to smack of foreign aggression. 
With the opposition of the Shogun to Spanish and Portu- 
‘guese as ambitious foreigners so bound up with his dislike 
for a foreign religion that the one seemed hardly separable 
from the other, it is easier to understand the policy of 
persecution which Iyeyasu sanctioned in the last years of 
hhis life, ‘The general situation is remarkably well illus 
trated in the account given of the affair of the Madre de 
Dios, sunk in the harbor of Nagasaki, under instructions 
from the Shogun, in 1609. 

So it came to pass that Christianity, described in thet 
“Legacy” as at “evil Faith,” ja hyo, or as “a false and cor- 
rupt school,” was formally disallowed by the edict of 1614. 
‘Measures must have been taken even earlier, since we Sind 
Will Adams writing to Spalding: “In the year 1612 is put 
down all the sects of Franciscans.” He states further that 
‘eighty-six churches and houses of the Jesuits were razed. 
‘The deportation of all foreign texchers was ordered and by 
the same edict the native converts wero banished to the 
north. Some remained in hiding, but the persecution in- 
‘augurated was on such a scale and so searching and far 
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reaching that few escaped. Murdoch asserts that no Buro- 
pean missionary was put to death until 1617, after Iyeyasu's 
death, and that the priests then executed were beheaded, 
like Japaneso gentlemen, which may have been some con- 
elation, Yet there ean be no doubt that the ruthless at- 
‘tempt to exterminate the faith which was carried out by 
Tyeyasu’s successor was based upon the “Christian inquiry” 
inaugurated by Iyeyasu himself and stimulated by the re- 
‘wards he caused to be offered for the betrayal of converts, 

‘Tho continuation of this tragic, heroic story we must 
leave to » later page, but it is doing no injustice to Iye- 
yyasu to place upon his shoulders tho main responsibility 
for one of the most terrible religious persecutions of all 
time. 

For many years after the discovery of the islands the 
Portuguese did, in s commercial way, exceedingly well. 
‘Keempfer’s remark on “a certain natural re- 
semblance” between Portuguese and Japanese evasiog of te 
ismade to explain the ease with which trading 
‘operations were earried on. ‘The daimyo competed with one 
‘another for the advantage of receiving the merchant ships; 
the Portuguese married the daughters ofthe richest inbabi- 
tants. With Macao as a convenient base for their trading 
expeditions, the gain was at least cent per cent. ‘The Portu- 
‘guese affirmed that the profits of Oriental trade for some 
*years provided the whole Crown Revenues of the kingdom, 
‘and they boasted that twenty years more would have made 
‘Macao like Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, a place where 
silver was nothing accounted of. The fall of the Portuguese 
‘was due to the disillusionment of the Japanese with regard 
to the friars and to the slowly gathering opposition of the 
officials to Christianity itself. The Dutch and English 
claimed that they were able to. provide all the trading ad- 
‘vantages secured by the presenco of the Portuguese with- 
‘out interference with the native religion. Letters eaptured 
(on a Portuguese ship, which were subsequently proved to be 
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forgeries, appeared to confirm the reports of political eon 
‘piracy retailed by the Hollanders. 

‘Then came tho order of Iyeyasu to the daimyo of Arima 
todestroy the Madre de Dios and, after a terrific fight in the 
harbor of Nagasaki, the gallant captain blew up his ship. 
Together with it and its crew, many hundreds of the 
Japenese assailants were hurled to death. So at last, if we 
‘may anticipate by a few years, came the edict of 1637, with 
the special provision that “the whole rage of the Portuguese, 
with their mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to them, 
‘hall be banished to Macao.” ‘Tho measures taken for 
deportation were adequate and soon after 1639 complete 
end was made of the Portuguese exploitation of Japan, 
‘which had begun so auspiciously and had continued for 
something less than a century. ‘The last episode is one of 
‘mingled tragedy and pathos. In 1640, four noble Portu- 
‘guese, “wise, virtuous, and prodent men,” came as an em- 
bassy from Macto. ‘They were immediately marched in 
bonds to the “Mount of Martyrs” and there beheaded with 
their retinue. Portuguese influence was from henceforth 
only to be remembered by the retention ofa few words, such 
as the terms for soup, towel, clock, cards, glass, cake, and 
the like. ‘The claim that there was also influence exerted 
‘upon architecture and the theater has not been sub- 
stantinted, 

When Philip IT of Spain and Portugal in 1504 closed the 
port of Lisbon'to the Dutch be was unwittingly preparing, 

after the manner of the selfish everywhere, 
BEESEEE for the overthrow of his own trade with the 

Orient. The Dutchmen were already eager 
for independent venture, and when Jan Huygen van 
Linachoten, who had been for many years a kind of literary 
factotum to the Dominican Archbishop of Goa, wrote in 
1595 his famous Itinerario, a way was shown for breaking 
down the monopoly of the peninsula traders, ‘Then came 
‘the experiment of Cornelius de Houtman, “a euoning 
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trader and commercial diplomatist who had spent four 
years in Lisbon trying to discover the seereta of Indian 
‘avigntion.”! Using his experience as a pilot, he inaugu- 
rated co lucrative a venture that in a very short time six 
companies were formed and, in 1508, twenty-two ships left 
for the Indies, One of these was De Liefde ("The Charity’), 
sole survivor of “a feet of five sayle” which had had har- 
rowing experiences on the American coast with Indians. 
(Of the English pilot of this pioneer in the Dutch trade with 
‘Japan we shall have presently to speak. Tho ship reached 
‘the archipelago on March 24, 1600. 

‘The first Dutch factory was at Hirado (Firando), where 
the daimyo was the more disposed to weleome them since 
he had quarreled with the Jesuits. Letters patent for free 
commerce were issted in 1601 by Tyeyasu who himself de- 
rived revenue from the foreign trade and was at this time 
greatly interested in its extension. The newcomers were 
bitterly opposed by the Portuguese, who regarded them 3s 
rebels and pirates, but the Hollanders, with time playing 
into their hands, were both willing and able to retaliate. 
‘At the same time they pushed their fortunes shrewdly and 
Jet no opportunity slip for wooing the interest of the 
islanders. ‘They imported all kinds of monsters and eurious 
‘snimals: nothing was too whimsical or ridiculous, so long 
4s it attracted the curiosity of the Japanese. Nevertheless, 
with all their practicality and shrewdness, they too made 
‘mistakes. One was the request, after the degth of Iyeyasu, 
forarenewal of theirletters patent. This the Japanese con- 
sidered unnecessary and a refection on their good faith. 
So the letters were granted, but on less advantageous con- 
ditions. Later on we shall see the limitations of the Dutch 
‘trade still more strongly marked, but that is story belong- 
ing to a future chapter. 

‘As one travels from Tokyo to Kamakura, something more 
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‘than halfway one comes to Yokosuka, interesting for many 
things, but to foreigners especially as tho burial place of the 
first Englishman who ever resided in Japan. 
Wwuatexs Will Adams was bor at Gillingham, in 
Kent, in the spacious days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, In 1598, he took service with the Hollanders as 
“Pilot Maior of a fleete of five sayle.”* After leaving 
Spanish America the Charity was separated by storm from 
‘the other vessels and came on to Japan, reaching the neigh- 
borhood of Nagasaki on the nineteenth of April. Adams 
remaained in Japan til his death in 1620, and, as mentioned 
above, lies buried at Yokosuka. Although privately 
slandered to Iyeyasu “by the Jesuits and the Portingalls,” 
he secured the ear and favor of the future Shogun, became 
‘shipbuilder, diplomatic agent, and trusted adviser to the 
government, and was eventually given a high position with 
ands at Hemi, retainers, and a Japanese wife. A son and 
daughter were born to him in the land of his exile and 
henceforth his affection was divided between the land and 
family he had left behind and that to which fate had brought 
him. His letters, printed in the papers of the Hakluyt 
Society, reveal a man of the genuinely Elizabethan mold. 
‘The whole romantic story of the English seamen as familiar 
with the Indies s with Limehouse and the Docks, one who 
may very well havo seen Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, still 
ts the hand of the dramatist and the novelist, though a, 
japanese sketch on the subject was performed before Prince 
“Arthur of Connaught on his visit to Japan in 1906 
‘Adams had a good deal to do with th establishment of 
‘the English factory, though it was against his advice that it 
was placed at Hirado. “He was never allowed to revisit his 
native land though his tombstone looks out across the ocean. 
In the eapital, a street, Anjin Cho (‘Pilot Street’) perpetu- 


* For the eters of Will Ada, ne Hatluyt Popee; alto Douglas Sade, 
More Queer Things About Jepon, pp. 20-03. 
‘Lord Redendale, The Garter Mission to Japon, vp. 768. 
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emory. It is stated that there is an annual cele- 
tration in his honor on June 16, Adame’ “lst will and 
testament” remains the property of the India Office in 
London. 

‘There are few more striking illustrations in history of the 
power of a single individual to alter permanently the eur 
rents of the human story then the failure of rus papiae 
the English factory at Hirado through the ob- farorrst 
stinacy of Sin John Saris.* —_ 

In 1599, the Duteh, having gained control of the spice 
trade of the Orient, raised the price of pepper from three to 
‘ix and eight shillings per pound. Much moved thereat, the 
London merchants assembled in conclave, with the Lord 
‘Mayor in the chair, and agreed to form a company to con- 
test the monopoly of the Hollanders. So was created the 
London East India Company, which was incorporated on 
December 31, 1600, At first very little enterprise was 
shown. Englishmen continued to serve as pilots on Dutch 
vessels, Although Lancaster's voyage yielded 100 per cent 
‘profit, 0 little energy was displayed by the compeny that 
the government took upon itself to send Sir Edward Michel- 
ome to trade with “Cathais, China, Japan, Corea, and 
‘Cmbaia, notwithstanding any grant or charter to the eon 
trary.” Tt was on this voyage, on December 27, 1605, that 
John Davys, after whom is named the strait between 
-Ameriea and Greenland, lost his life in an affray with 
Japanese pirates near Singapore. This was the frst conflict 
of Japanese with the West. But, at lest, in 1610, the Clove, 
under Captain John Saris, was fitted out, and all too Iste 
‘the English Company began its venture in Japan. When 
Saris reached Bantam, he was encouraged by news from 
Will Adams to the effect that “the Emperor” (ie, Tyeyasu) 
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hhad heard of the likelihood of seeing English ships. “At 
‘which hee was veery glad and rejoyced that etrange nacions 
hhad such good opinion.” Arrived at Hirado, Saris, accom- 
panied by Adams, proceeded to interview Iyeyasu. Now 
the Shogun was exceedingly anxious to encourage foreign 
‘trade, but he was by no means desirous of strengthening and 
‘eariching the southern daimyo (largely supporters of Hide- 
yori) by permitting them the monopoly of the business. 
‘Could he but have the ships in the neighborhood of his 
capital, Yedo, nothing would suit him better than to have 
the vessels come. So he offered Saris privileges of trade 
which, had they been accepted, would probably have saved 
Japan from her long period of segregation and so changed 
the whole history of the Orient. ‘The main provisions of the 
‘agreement of October 1, 1613, were as follows: 


1. The Clove might carry on trade of all kinds without hie- 
‘drance, while subsequent visite of English ships would be simi- 
larly welepmed, 

2, Ships might visit any ports in Japan they chose and in ease 
of storms, put into any harbor. 

3. Ground would be given in Yedo for the erection of fnetories 
‘and houses and, in event of the retura of the {actors to England, 
they were permitted to dispose of the buildings in any way they 
wished. 

4. If any Englishman committed an offente on Japanese soil, 
bbe should be punished by the English general “according to the * 
exavity of his offense.” 


‘The reader will note not only the offer of extraterri- 
toriality to English offenders but also the extraordinary 
Tiberality of the privileges granted as compared with the be- 
sted concessions to Perry in 1854. 

‘Now English obstinacy has often in history proved valu- 
able to the plans and purposes of the race, but in the case of 
‘Saris we encounter an obstinacy the results of which turned 
‘out tragically. Saris evidently was, as Brinkloy describes 
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him, “elf-opinionated, suspicious and of shallow judg- 
tment” Moreover, he despised Adams, of whom he wrote, 
“He is only fit to be master of s junk.” Worst of all, he did 
not see that the Dutchmen who advised his staying at 
‘Hirado were playing a game of their own. They lowered 
their own prices in order to make competition impossible 
‘and so made the English factory a failure from the start. 
It struggled on for ten disappointing years, sometimes even 
associating with the Duteh in filibustering expeditions. At 
Tength, in 1623, the agents were ordered to withdraw. “At 
noon of the 24th of December, 1623, the Bull set sail for 
Batavia, The English factory at Hirado was a thing of the 
past,” and tho curtain was rung down upon the story of a 
‘great opportunity rendered “frustrate and vagabond” by 
‘one man's wilfulness. Half a century later, an attempt was 
made by King Charles IT to reopen intercourse with the 
‘Shogun, but it was sufficient for the Dutch to impart the 
information that the English monarch had married a Portu- 
guese princess to secure an order for the immediate with- 
‘drawal of the ships 

While encouraging trade with foreign lands, Iyeyasu was 
‘not unmindful of certain potential dangers within the Em- 
pire itself, ‘The Emperors at Kyoto consti- 
‘uted but a negligible menace to the security yams 
of his control. In view of this the Shogun con 
tented himself with the erection of « palace for himself at 
the capital whence he might observe carefully the move- 
ments of the court. The traveler of to-day passing from the 
splendid decoration of the Imperial Palace at Kyoto over 
to the Nijo, or palace of Iyeyasu, with its definitely military 
character, will have at a glance a comparison of the imperial 
‘and the Shogunal status at the time. By increasing the 
the royal revenues and by paying all due deference to 
the sanctity of the throne, he was the better able to consoli- 
‘date his sway over material things. 

‘In another direction, however, Iyeyasu scented @ more 
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real danger. This was at Osaks, where the great Cyclopean 
fortress with its rameurved walls fenoed Hideyori and his 
friends from the dictator's will. Sir John Saris saw the 
‘castle and described it as “marvellously large and strong, 
‘with very deep trenches about it and many drawbridges, 
with gates plated with iron. . . . The walls are at least six 
to seven feet thick, all of solid stone.” Here lived the dis- 
possessed son of Hideyoshi, with his energetic and high- 
‘spirited mother, the Lady Yodo. For some time Tyeyasu 
‘considered him of too tender an age to be regarded with 
‘apprehension, But the years had been passing and there 
‘were nobles and warriors not a few, such, for example, as the 
veteran, Kato Kiyomass, who were only awaiting Hide- 
‘yori's coming of age to test the sincerity and disinterested- 
‘bess of the Tokugawa. But in 1605, Tyeyasu plainly inti- 
mated that he had no intention of surrendering the powers 
of the Shogunate to any outside his own family. So he 
‘ostentatiously resigned the office to his son, Hidetada, while 
continuing without abatement his own active administra- 
tion of the same, Tt was a kind of gesture by which, with- 
‘out Josing control of state affairs, he might step aside for 
‘awhile to admire the working of the machine he hed coo- 
structed, During theso years he made several efforts to 
secure the presence of Hideyori at Kyoto. When the youth 
‘at length overcame his reluctance and visited the capital, his 
‘quondam guardian was much struck by his dignity and 
‘sagacity. Its to be feared that from that moment the fate 
‘of the house of Toyotomi was sealed. Iyeyasu did every- 
thing possible to secure his ultimate object by means other 
than war. Somo of these were not particularly ereditable. 
‘The castle of Osaka was filled with spies and with women, 
in order that the environment of Hideyoshi’s heir might be 
a luxuriously effeminate and demoralizing as that of the 
Emperors, Tyeyasu strove to ruin the house of his rival by 
forcing upon it extravagant expenditures. He had used this 
‘method with suocees in other esses, as when he built the 
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great castle of Nagoya with the doublo idea of possessing » 
splendid palace and of impoverishing the daimyo. So he 
requested of Hideyori the building of» Daibuteu and a 
‘temple. Then when the temple and the image were finished, 
the casting of the great bell had to be undertaken, and it 
‘was the inscription upon this bell which became at last the 
carua belli. It is quite certain that there was no veiled in- 
SSnuation against the Tokugawa in the innocent ideographs. 
‘The inseription was Kokka Anko, which means, “May the 
State have Peace and Tranquility.” But suborned priesta 
‘were found to swear that in these innocent ideographs there 
lurked a cryptio reference to Tyeyasu and an intimation that 
hhe was to Hideyori as the waning moon to the rising sun, 
‘The wolf in the fable was not more certain of the guilt of 
the lamb. The absurd demand was made that Hideyori 
should leave the castle of Osaka and acknowledge himself s 
‘vassal of the Tokugawes, or that the Lady Yodo should 
henceforth live in Yedo as a hostage. Delay in answering 
these unreasonable conditions brought about the first at- 
tack upon the castle, Then, upon his repulse, Iyeyasa 
‘opened up insincere negotiations for peace, in which he took 
‘oath by drawing blood from his ear instead of, as was proper, 
from his gums, Peace was sought simply that the ex- 
‘Shogun's proposal might be carried out to level the parapet 
of the mighty castle and fll up the surrounding moat, as an 
act of politeness to Iyeyasu. After the fortress had been 
thus dismantled, there was, of course, 6o mitch the less risk 
in resuming the war. So what is known as the Summer 
(Campaign was launched and in this Iyeyasu’s purposes were 
abetted by every kind of intrigue carried on from within 
‘the stronghold, ‘The hopelessness of Hideyori’s position, 
‘sailed both from within and without, was soon plain even 
‘to himself. But even yet the defense was vigorous enough 
to make Iyeyasu foel at times the risks ofthe siege. On one 
‘ceasion he is said to have given up all hope and to have 
asked one of his guard to be ready to decapitate him. Num 
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bers, however, at length prevailed and with the castle on 
fire, ‘the unfortunate son of Taiko Sama realized that no 
alternative remained but seppuku. The determination of 
‘the unscrupulous vietor to exterminate the whole house is 
shown by the fact that even an illegitimate child of Hide- 
‘yori, about six or eight years old, was hunted down and slain 
‘after the capture of the castle, “And so fell Osaka castle 
‘and #0 was the house of Toyotomi destroyed.” 

Hideyoshi, after the erushing of his enemies, had thought 

‘of no better plan than to keep those who distrusted him 

‘employed in foreign lands. Iyeyasu, on the 

atin other hand, to ensure his own maintenance of 

power, set himself earnestly to work for the 

‘consolidation of his gains by erasing, as far as was possible, 

the sears of war and by creating an administrative machine 

such as might survive even the weakness of his least capable 
successors. 

‘The principles of Iyeyasu’s government aro set forth in 
‘what is known as the “Legacy of Iyeyasu,” though this 
famous document was in all probability penned by some 
Chinese scholar fully a century after the first Tokugawa 
Shogun had been gathered to his fathers. As passed on 
from Shogun to Shogun the Legacy contained a hundred 
sections, of which fifty-five are connected with polities and 
administration, twenty-two refer to matters of law, while 
seven relate to certain episodes in the life of Iyeyasu. 
Whatever its date and authority, the code reflects accu- 
rately enough the principles by means of which the Toku- 
‘gaa Shogunate established and raintained itself. Porter 
declares that “the Pharaohs, Diocletian, the Byzantine Ero- 
pperors and Louis XIV never framed more effective measures, 
for securing their power than Iyeyasu.”* 

Tyeyasu’s administration, in the first place, secured him 
such more independence of Kyoto than had been enjoyed 


“For » detailed account of Tyeyane administrative yen, oe Jaren 
Murdoch, History of Jepon, Vall, Chap. 1, 
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by the Kamakura Bakufu. The attitude of the Shogun 
towards the Emperor must be always one of reverential 
‘homage, but at the same time little vestige of real power 
‘was left to the sacrosanct descendant of the Sun Goddess. 
‘A Resident of Kyoto and a Governor at Osaka, representing 
the Shogun, curtailed whatever initiative the earlier Em- 
pperors had possessed. The prohibition of “progresses” by 
the Emperor to the national shrines kept him severely to the 
Kyoto palaces, Even the edict forbidding intermarriage 
between the kuge, oF court families, and the feudal families, 
‘ade the capital more and more isolated from the real in- 
strument of government, Iyeyasu himself broke the rule, 
in his own interest, by arranging a marriage between his 
‘granddaughter and the heir to the throne. 

‘With regard to the feudal chiefs, Iyeyasu made arrange- 
‘ments similarly increasing his power. All the hereditary 
‘vassals of the Tokugawa family, who had been on Iyeyasu's 
side prior to the fall of Osaka, were put into a special class 
of dsimyo known #8 Fudai. The others, of equal rank, but 
not hereditary vassals, were ealled Tozama. ‘The lands of 
theso two classes were so redistributed that no possible 
combination of Tozama eould be formed hostile to the in- 
terests of the Shogun. Two other classes or feudal groups 
also made their appearance at this time, though the names 
are older. These were the Hatamoto (‘Bannermen’) special 
‘samurai responsible immediately to the Bakufu, and the 
Gokenin (landed gentry’). All the daimyo were nicely 
‘raded eccording to the emount of rice produced on their 
estate, the smallest amount for a daimyo to have to his 
credit being ten thousand koku. The daimyo were kept suf- 
ficiently subordinate to the Shogun by such expedients as an 
annual term of residence at Yedo, the provision of hostages 
at other times of the year, and the requirement of costly 
presents, visits, and schemes of building. Governors ap- 
pointed by the Shogun administered the domains of Iye- 
‘yasu, which amounted to about a third of the country. In 
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tho ret of the Empire, though the feudal lords were the 
‘administrators, a special class of traveling ofcials, known as 
‘Meteuke, played the part of inspecting and epying upon the 
doings of the clans. 

‘Beneath the samurai, by which we mean all the warriors 
from the Shogun down to the hanshi (‘retainers’), were the 
farmers, artisans and merchants, in the order named, while 
beneath all these were the eta (‘outeasts. Local govern- 
ment was based on the grouping of five families, as in other 
Oriental communities, under a beadman, It was probably 
introduced from China in the early days, What we might 
call the Central Government consisted of an upper and a 
ower Council of State, the members of which were chosen 
from the Fudai nobles. There was also generally an inner 
Cirle of statesmen and place was given to tho Superinten- 
dent of the Buddhist and Shinto shrines. 

‘Altogether the Tokugawa machine was wondrously strong 
and eficient, and itis easy to see that with the years it be- 
ceame increasingly dificult to break it. Moreover, it was £0 
constructed as to grind exceedingly stval, since by a series 
‘of sumptuary laws of almost incredible meticulousness 
everything in the life of man was regulated by authority. 
‘The perfecting ofthis complex instrument of tyranny occu 
pied the last years of Tyeyasu’s life, together with the en- 
‘couragement of learning and the printing and collecting of 
books. 

Tt was a common saying thet Nobunaga had mixed the 
dough, Hideyoshi had baked the cake, and that it was left 

to Iyeyasu to eat it. His part in this feast, 
Bows however, was not destined to be much pro- 

longed. ‘The wounds he had received in the 
siege of Osaka castle had never healed; tho wounds of age 
were more serious stil, for he was seventy-three years old, 
So it came to pass that on June 1, 1016, o few days after 
William Shakespeare had breathed his last on the other wide 
of the planet, the great Tokugawa passed to his rest. 
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‘He had expressed a wish to sleep his last sleep at Niko 
and here his successor, Hidetads, prepared the shrine and 
‘mausoleum to which, in 1617, the remains (according to 
some, nothing but a hair of his head) were transferred from 
‘Kuno. The tomb was in no way imposing, in accordance 
with the exShogun’s frugal desire, but afterwards, by his 
grandson, Iyemitsu, it was made so extraordinarily magnifi- 
cent that travelers from all over the world stand in wonder 
before the place. 

Opinions have differed as to whether one sees Nikko best 
anid the cherry blossoms of spring, or the gorgeous maples 
of the autumn, or the powdery snow upon the eryptomeria, 
of the winter. At any time it is beyond deseription, and 
even more than Iyemitsu one envies the poor daimyo who 
could contribute nothing but the planting of an avenue of 
eryptomeria. Ho could have had no idea of the distant 
beauty of his gift. It is with a kind of pain that one tears 
‘oneself away from the general effect to the study of splendid 
detail of lacquer of gold and scarlet and black, but with a 
kind of relief that one leaves all this to climb the two hun- 
dred steps which lead upward to the tomb itself. What a 
beautiful resting place for the greatest of the Tokugawa! 
‘Where on earth is there another couch for human dust more 
impressive than here among the waving of giant trees and 
the plashing of cataracts reduced to falling mist, and to 
‘which the genius of the artist has brought its noblest gifts? 

Few will deny Iyeyasu’s claim to the application of the 
familiar lines: 

‘Here's the top-peak; the multitude below 

Live, for they ean, there: 
‘This man decided not to Live but Know— 
Bury thia man there? 

‘Hero—Here's his plac, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and got Let joy bresk with the storm, 

Peace let tho dow send! 
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‘Lofty designs must close in like effets: 
‘Loftily lying 

Leave him—etill loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 


Iyeyasu’s courage and astuteness dominated not only the 
period of his own life but also that of the two centuries and 
tore which followed, In his person he was by no means 
Drepossessing, nor was he without many an unlovely trait of 
character, "A miserly man, writing a bad hand, he had an 
ugly mien,” says the Yeiye Meiwa. But the writer adds: 
“When be gave commands on the battlefield, or when 
hawking, he looked like a veritable war-god and his voice 
‘was then heard to a distance of seventeen or eighteen cho. 
Tyeyasu’s countrymen regard him as a god, and as Gongen 
‘Sama he is reverenced in his sumptuous shrine—"Noble of 
the First Degree of the First Rank, Great Light of the East, 
Great Incarnation of Buddha.” 


CHAPTER XX 
‘nun miner successons oF rrevase (1605-1651) 


‘It isa generally held opinion that, since the period of the 
‘Tokugawa Shogunate was one fication from the rest of 
the world, it was, therefore, a period of stag~ 
nation. This is far from being the case. Sreues™™* 
While we might readily discuss the advan- 
tages which in all probability Japan forfeited through her 
long seclusion, itis quite clear that seclusion is not in this 
caso equivalent to lack of progress. In the first place, it 
must be noted that the period is one of practically unbroken 
peace. To those who think of Japan as naturally belligerent 
and aggressive it should come reassuringly that in less than 
fifty years the Empire was transformed from « medley of 
‘warring clans into a peaceful and peace-loving state. It is 
true that there was stil plenty of fighting spirit in the 
south, and in the northern part of the main island; also that 
peaco was preserved through the efforts of an extraordinarily 
vigilant moiitary feudalism. But the fact. remains that 
peace was established and that this par Tokugawana was 
maintained down to a time subsequent to the first treaties 
with the United States. In the second plncey these two een- 
turies were centuries of cultural progress. Education was 
improved and extended; books were printed and circulated 
in large numbers; art was cultivated over a wide range. 
‘The Tokugawa period, if in any sense an era of winter sleep, 


‘The Tokugawa Shoguns, fteen in all, carried out in the 

‘main the policy laid down by the founder of the line. The 

‘greatest of them, next to Iyeyasu, were the third, Iyemitew, 
7 
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fand tho eighth, Yoskimune. Murdoch regards the last 
named as “tho most respectable of the whole fourteen suo- 
cessors of Iyeyasu.” The majority simply followed along 
‘the channels created from the beginning. It isnot too much 
to say, with Murdoch, that what really governed Japan for 
the next two centuries was not so much one or another of 
Tyeyasu’s commonplace successors as the system itself, 
“Government by the Abscus” became the rule. ‘There were 
aly a few clashes between Kyoto and Yedo and these were 
of small importance. Indeed the two systems drifted eo far 
apart that in Iyemitsu’s time envoys had to be sent to the 
Emperor's court to take a course in the kuge etiquette. ‘The 
conflict in the time of Hidetada was over certain irregulari- 
ties in the imperial household. That of Iyemitsu’s time was 
over the irregular promotion by the Emperor of certain 
Buddhist court chaplains. Regarded as a whole, the period 
‘was one of great and general prosperity, period in which, 
‘as we have seen, Japan advanced notably in the cultivation 
of the arts and of leaning. Yet the seeds of dissolution 
were very early planted by the Tokugawas themselves, and 
the Revolution of 1867 would certainly have come about 
even without the “black ships” of Commodore Perry. We 
may think that the Tolkugawas made a mistake in conniving 
‘at Japan's long breach with her earlier history, but there 
ust always be felt a certain reverence for the strong-willed 
clan which guided for so long the destinies of the Island 
Empire. Of the Tokugawas who died prior to the Revolu- 
tion, six lie in the necropolis at Uyeno, six at Shiba, and 
‘two at Nikko. 
The second Tokugawa Shogun, son and successor of 
‘yeyasu, was born in 1579 and had been his father’s second, 
in command at the battle of Sekigahara, 
Riteuta though he arrived too late on the scene to 
reniler any effective service. Ho succeeded to 
the Shogunate on Tyeynsu’s abdication in 1605, but exercised 
little authority until after his father’s death in 1616, From 
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‘that date till 1623 Hidetads ruled personally and with o 
good deal of judgment. Then he too retired in favor of his 
‘son, Iyemitsu, merely to use the opportunity during the 
next ten years of exercising control over the affairs of state 
without the responsibilities of office. He was not, like his 

at the helm, a great warrior, as his tardy partici- 
pation in the battle of Sekigshara would suggest, but his 
rule generally, the Christian persecution excepted, was char- 
scterized by justice and moderation. Murdoch describes 
Hidetada as “a hard, painstaking, conscientious plodder.” 
‘The work for which ho is best known is the building of the 
‘great eastle of Yedo, now the imperial residence. Some 
writers have said that, so far as magnitude is concerned, this 
is comparable with the ereetion of the pyramids. But the 
principal interest of the reign is of a moro tragic kind, 
since under the orders of Hidetada was launched one of 
‘the most ruthless religious persecutions the world has ever 
known, 

‘Less than six months after the death of Iyeyasu a new 
edict was issued agninst the Christian religion in which the 
penalty of death was expressly stated, Tho 
threat had no terror, however, for the friars, ZaaCuisuse 
whether you regard them as fanatics or as 
heroes. Undeterred by the fate of others, the Vice-Pro- 
vincial of the Dominican and Augustinian missionaries came 
out from their hiding places and suffered decapitation. The 
Populace, too, so far from being terrorized; were filled with 
admiration at a courage greater even than that of their own 
samurai. Many converts were made and went willingly to 
death. An old women of ninety and a child a year old 
shared a common fate. Miracles were reported st the 
coffins of the martyrs. An old Franciscan priest, Father 
Juan de Santa Martha, who had already suffered extremes 
‘of torture, was brought to the block in 1618 and his body 
‘cut into little pieces. Soon after came “the Great Martyr- 
dom of Nagasaki” in which a largo addition was made to 
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“the noble army of martyrs” Mr. Gubbins gives the fol- 
owing general summary of the persecution: 


‘We read of Christians being exceuted in a barbarous manner 
in sight of each other, oftheir being burled from the tops of preci- 
pices, of their being buried alive, of their being torn asunder by 
‘oxen, of their being tied up in rice-bogs, which were heaped up 
together, and of the pile thus formed being set on fire. Others 
‘were tortured before death by the insertion of sharp spikes under 
the nails of their hands and feet, while some poor wretches, by 
refinement of horrid cruelty were shut up in cages and there left 
to starve with food before their eyes. Let it not be supposed 
that we have drawn on the Jesuit accounts solely for this infor- 
‘mation. An examination of the Japanese records will show that 
‘the case is not overstated.* 


‘Even more horrors were to be experienced in the sue- 
ceeding rule of Iyemitsu. 

Intimately connected with the effort to suppress Chris- 
tianity was the inauguration of a policy for the restriction 
of trade, In 1617, foreign commerce was confined to the 
‘wo ports of Hirado and Nagasaki. In 1621, Japanese them- 
selves were prohibited from leaving the islands and in 1624, 
‘all ships with a capacity of over 2,500 bushels were ordered 
‘burned. From this time onwards it was lawful to build 
‘only small coasting junks. ‘The consummation of this policy 
also was destined to be witnessed in the ensuing reign. 

Estimates of the third Tokugawa Shogun vary greatly. 
Some regard him as the very greatest of Iyeyasu’s descen- 

dants; others speak of him as “a carpet 
Iyenites knight” and ss “without genius” It would, 

however, seem fair to concede that he left = 
distinct impress upon the Tokugawa administrative ma- 
chine. ‘Born in 1603, he succeeded his father norainally in 
1623, actually in 1682, and held the offce till his death in 
1651. ‘There was no question as to the significance of his 
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ppoliey. ‘Twice he had occasion to mako a demonstration 
‘eainst Kyoto, as a warning to those concerned, and, when 
he called the feudal chiefs before him, in Yedo, he said 
bluntly: “It is my purpose to treat you all without distine- 
tion as my hereditary vassals” He caused them all at the 
same time to swear allegiance by drawing blood from the 
‘third finger of the left hand. The system of alternate resi- 
dence, by which every daimyo lived for half the year at 
‘Yedo, leaving behind him for the remaining months host- 
‘ages from among his wives and children, was now regularly 
‘enforeed, 

Tyemitsu was the first Shogun to employ the title of 
Tai-kun (Tycoon), using it in a letter to the Korean en- 
‘voys. To such displays of pride he was particularly prone. 
‘Yet the realm generally prospered under his sway. Yedo, 
enlarged by the residence of the daimyo and their families, 
was much improved, Aqueducts were built, five look-outs 
‘established, and bells hung to intimate by signal the locality 
of a conflagration. In addition, the great shrine at Nikko 
was erected, mints established for coinage, and a survey of 
the entire Empire carried out. When Iyemitsu was upon 
his deathbed he suggested to his Prime Minister the pro- 
priety of observing the old custom of junshi (‘following in 
death’), Hotta obeyed with a number of his retainers; 
others who declined the invitation to follow their master to 
-the Yellow Springs were much criticized. The coup de grace 
to the custom was not administered till the time of Iye- 
tsuna, in 1668. The third Tokugawa Shogun, like his 
grandfather, lies buried at Nikko, somewhat lower, but in 
almost equal splendor. 

‘The persecution inaugurated by Hidetada was continued 
‘more and more systematically and relentlessly under Iyemi- 
tsu. Fresh edicts were issued in 1624, 1633, 

1634, and 1637 by the Shogun’s orders. The fRquaiea 
Inquisitor, or Christian bugyo, did his work 
‘with frightful efficiency. It is stated, though the number is 
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probably exaggerated, that as many as 280,000 persons 
suffered up to 1635, Tyemitsu required of every daimyo a 
definite profession of Buddhism and of every temple an 
‘accurate roll of its parishioners. Every person in the Em- 
pire was supposed to be enrolled in one or other of these 
temples.’ No government ever devised more atrocious 
methods of compelling recantation. The kosateu (‘notice 
boards’) everywhero warned against the “evil religion” and 
offered rewards for the betrayal of its professors. ‘The eere- 
mony of ebumi (literally ‘picture-trampling’), in whieh the 
inmates of every house were forced to trample upon a 
picture of Christ and the Virgin Mary, was used system- 
tically. Tortures and horrible forms of death, sueh as the 
torment of the fosse? were common everywhere. So persist- 
‘ent and thorough was this attempt to exterminate the faith 
that Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, cites it as at least one instance 
of s persecution which apparently achieved its end. 

‘Yet this was fer from being the case, Many converts 
succeeded, in spite of everything, in handing down to later 
generations the tradition of their ereed, March 17, 1865, is 
now observed by Roman Catholics asa feast under the mame 
‘of “The Finding of the Christians” because of the discovery 
oon that date of many (eventually numbering 2,500) in the 
neighborhood of Nagasaki who had kept the faith, A large 
proportion of the Roman Cstholie Christians of Japan are 
still to be found in the districts evangelized by Xavier and 
hhis successors. : Moreover, the steadfastness of the Japanese 
Christians in the days of persecution was marvelous and the 
‘number of apostasies exceedingly small. The Dutch trader, 
Caron, testifies: 


‘The mumber of Chrstinns was not perceptibly lessened by 
these cruel punishments, they became tired of putting them to 
‘death and attempts were then made to make the Christiane aban- 
don their faith by the infliction of the most dreadful tormenta 
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which the mort diabolical invention could sugget. ‘The Japancee 
Christians, however, endured these persecutions with steadiness 
snd courage; very few, in comparison with thote who remained 
‘Headinet in the fsith, wero the number of those who fainted 
‘under the tials and abjured their religion. 

‘The persecution culminsted in the district of Shimabars, 
though the great revolt, which taxed for its suppression the 
resources of the Bakufu for a hundred days, 

‘sctually came “like a veritable bolt out of the 7M $smabara 
blue.” Goaded not only by the persccuting 

fury of the enemy but by an extortionate eyitem of taxa- 
tion, the people of Shimabara rose in rebellion. Saito says 
that the leader was Masuda Tokisada, a hereditary foe of 
the Tokugawas, ‘To gain support from the people he is 
said to have claimed divine aid and the power of working 
miracles. By means of the influence thus gained he con- 
‘quered Amakusa, murdered the Governor of Shimabara, and 
shut himself up with 33,000 persons (including 13,000 
women and children) in the eastle of that place. Here they 
withstood a violent siege till April 12, 1638. As the Japanese 
‘guns were unequal to the task of bresching the walls, Dutch 
‘ssistance was asked and Koeckerbecker, head of the Dutch 
factory, eame, apparently without reluctance. Mr. Loog- 
ford says: “To his own eternal infamy, to the everlasting 
dishonor of his country, he not only sent his greatest and 
‘most powerfully armed ships to Shimabara, which lay on 
the sea, sufe against any ships that the Japantese possessed, 
but went in command himself.”* ‘The Dutchman's exeuse 
‘Was that, according to instructions, “be was to save at any 
price the commerce with Japan.” When at length the castle 
fell, there was an indiscriminate massacro, only a handful 
being spared, ‘The leaders wero crucified, decapitated, or 
‘else compelled to commit seppuku. Still along the gulf at 
‘nightfall the palo red globes like colored bubbles, drifting 
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‘up and down the tide, really the light from countless ani- 
maleules, are known as the “souls of Christian martyrs” 
‘Not all Dutchmen approved the help given to the Shogun 
by the factory. Dr. Kaempfer, the Dutch historian, com- 
‘ments as follows: 

By this submissive readiness to ast the Emperor in the exe 
cextion of his designs, with regard to the final extinction of Chris. 
‘Ganity in his dominions, "tis true indeed that we stood our ground 
10 far s to maintain ourselves in the country and tobe permitted 
to carry on our trade, although the court had then some thoughts 
of a total exclusion of all foreigners whatever, But many geo- 
erous and noble persons, at court and in the Empire, judg’d quite 
‘otherwise of our conduct and not too favorably forthe eedit we 
had thereby endeavored to gain* 

‘When the Portuguese, in 1613, tried to get the Hollanders 
‘expelled from Japan, the Shogun wrote as follows: “If the 

Dutchmen were as black as the devils that 
Beet come out of hell, while they behaved honestly 

in their trade and minded nothing but trade, 
they would be treated in Japan like angels come from 
Paradise” 

‘Somewhat amirched angels they must have appeared, but, 
atthe sacrifice of accepting very humiliating conditions, the 
Dutchmen did secure the much coveted exemption from 
deportation which was the fate of the peninsula merchants. 
But it was also clear that they were under an extreme form 
‘of surveillance, In 1638, they were ordered to demolish 
‘the warehouses at Hirado on the pretext that they were 
too solid and handsome, having been erected of stone. The 
sign of the cross, too, suggested by the date A. on the front, 
hhad to be obliterated. ‘The Dutch share in putting down the 
Shimabera revolt was not after all regarded as entitling the 
‘merchants to special consideration. As the Duteh historian 
somewhat naively remarks: “The better we deserved of 
them, the more they seemed to hate and despise us.” 
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So it camo to pass that in 1641 the traders were forced 
to accept for a residence the little island in the harbor of 
Nagasaki, called Deshima, just two hundred yards long by 
‘eighty wide. It had already been connected by a causeway 
‘with the mainland in anticipation of its occupation by the 

Here the Hollanders found at once their com- 
‘mercial foothold and their prison. ‘They were allowed to 
‘emerge only once a year for the purpose of making a cere- 
sonial visit, with presents, to the Shogun. Kaeropfer says: 


‘So great was the alluring power of Japanese gold, that rather 
than quit the advantage of a trade, indeed most advantageous, 
they willingly underwent an almost perpetual imprisonment, for 
‘uch in foot is our stay in Deshims, and chose to suller many 
‘hardships in a forcign and heathen country, to be remiss in per= 
{forming divine service on Sundays and solemn festival, to leave 
‘off praying and singing psalms in public, entirely to avoid the 
sgn ofthe cross the ealling upon Christin the presence of the na~ 
‘ives, and all outward marks of Christianity, and lastly, patiently 
‘and submissively to bear the abusive and injurious bebvavior of 
‘these proud Infidels towards us, than which nothing can be offered 
‘more shocking to a generous and noble min 


Tyemitsu’s edict in 1639 ran as follows: “For the future, 
Jet none, 0 long as the Sun illuminates the world, presume 
to sail to Japan, not even in the quality of 
ambassadors, and this declaration is never to Zaspeticret 
be revoked on pain of death.” So falls the cur- 
tain upon Japan for the space of two contuties. At the 
very time when the English East India Company was con- 
sidering suggestions from Hawley, Bix, Muschamp, and 
Steele, their agents in the Orient, to send men to Japen 
“to show our manner of chivalry,” the door of opportunity 
which had stood open eo invitingly to Saris was being closed 


and bolted. While forecasting an era when ‘will undoubt- 
edly ensue that inestimable treasure by the trade of Japan 
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‘that all the world may dread the state of Great Britain, 
for it is not only the purchase of China but all India will 
be at the beck of England,” the course of events was being 
inexorably shaped towards the complete exclusion of Eng- 
lish shipping for more than two centuries As for the 
‘Dutch ships, restricted first to seven and eventually to one 
‘a year, they were unable to do more than preserve to Europe 
the knowledge that the Empire of the Rising Sun still 
existed, It is interesting to note, too, that during the Na- 
poleonic wars, from 1811 to 1815, after the capture of Be- 
tavia by the English, Deshima was the only epot on earth 
where the Dutch flag was still permitted to fy. 

‘Japan had willed an era of absolute segregation. ‘The 
‘Sun Goddess, Amaterasu, had once again withdrawn with- 
in her cavern, All trade, even that with the Philippines, 
‘with Annam, Siam, and China,* was definitely limited. Nor 
‘were Japanese ssilors, driven by storms or ocean currents 
from the islands, permitted to return. ‘The shellfish had 
resolved to guard itself against the Gsherman’s net spread 
‘over eastern seas, by closing tight its shell to the outside 
‘world. ‘The consequences of such a policy, for good oF for 
evil, we must now endeavor to trace. 

From 4 1 1667 his jk were dd to Wade with ew 
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CHAPTER XXI 
IeTWUNA 10 FreTSCoU (1651-1716) 


Iyetsuna was the son of Iyemitsu by # secondary wife, 
the late Shogun’s lawful wife having borne him no children. 
He was born in 1642 and so was only a child 
when called upon to succeed asSbogun. Part- sits, 
ly as taking advantage of his minority and 
partly by way of reviving some of the old anti-Tokugawa 
seatiment, there were in the first years of the new reign 
several serious mutterings of revolt. What is known as the 
Great Ronin Conspiracy of 1651 had indeed been plotted 
under Iyemitsu and but for a chapter of fortunate accidents 
sight have proved successful. The most active leader was 
‘remarkable man, one Yui-no-Shosetsu, and his plan was 
to burn Yedo and in the confusion secure the destruction of 
‘the Bakufu. When the conspiracy was discovered Yui com- 
titted suicide and other leaders were captured, tortured and 
crucified. An attempt wes made to throw tho blame upon 
‘the “Christian eum,” but there seems no ground for such 
acharge, 

Tt might seem quite a work of supererogation to destroy 
‘Yedo by arson, since, appareatly by sheer gocident, Yedo 
‘was in two successive years at about this time swept by ter- 
rific conflagrations. In the former of these, in 1657, over 
100,000 persons are said to have perished. These fires, how- 
ever, did not seem to hinder materially the growth of the 
‘Bekufu capital and it was getting more and more difficult 
to supply the city with food. One result of what is called 
the Great Ainu Revolt (a comparatively small affair in it- 
{The Ronin (ihe wader may be renizded) i try wave waa aod 
sieiica «aural temporal, or peresseely, wiout © ase. 
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self) of 1660-1670 was the relaxation of the laws against 
shipbuilding oo as to permit the transport of the “tax rice” 
to Yedo. Tt was suddenly discovered that a week's interrup. 
tion ofthe food supply would have brought the city close to 
starvation. 

‘Tyetsuns continued the policy of his father in most re- 
spects, but there was considerably less strictness in enforcing 
the rule as to hostages remaining in the capital. Yet it was 
plain that the Tokugawa Shogun was beginning to degen- 
‘erate and was in the not distant future to sink to the status 
‘of « mere figurehead, as was the ease with earlier lines of 
Shogunate. As with these others, so now; it was beginning 
to be thought necessary for the Shogun to have an adviser 
‘or prime minister, who gradually became the responsible 
hhead of the government. Iyetsuna’s prime minister was 
Sakai Tadakiyo, 8 man whose name hes become a byword 
for cupidity and corrupt ambition. Possibly there is some 
injustice in this ill fame. Tn any case, Sakai possessed real 
‘suthority, for he compelled an Emperor to retire in favor of 
his heir-apparent, because the sovereign’s unworthiness was 
popularly associated with certain contemporary disasters, 
‘The court nt Kyoto was most rigidly restrained from taking 
any part actively in the government. Even when the Em- 
peror Go Komyo (1643-1654), announced his intention of 
taking lessons in fencing, he was pointedly reminded that 
the study of military matters did not become the imperial 
court. 

‘As we have here made (what is comparatively rare for 
these times) an allusion to the sovereign, we may remark 
further that Go Komyo was the suocessor of the Empress 
Myosho (1529-1643), who herself was the granddaughter 
Of the Shogun Tidetada and the first woman to oocupy the 
‘throne of Japan in eight hundred years, 

‘The fall of the Ming dynasty of China in 1644 and the 
‘consequent invasion by the Manchus threatened for time 
to involve Japan, ‘The famous pirates, Cheng Chib-lung 
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and his son, Cheng Ch'eng-kung (better known as Kox- 
inga),? were resident in Japan, where the elder had married 
f Japanese wife, Koxings's exploits against the Manchus 
remind us not a little of the feats of Hereward the Wake 
sgainst the Normans. For twenty years the island of Tai- 
wan, or Formose, conquered from the Dutch, was held by 
the pirates as an independent kingdom. Had the Mings 
made & more respectable showing against the invaders, it 
is quite possible that when Koxinga appealed to the Yedo 
Bakufu in 1658 aid might have been vouchsafed. The story 
‘of the famous buccaneer, or at least some incidente thereof, 
is given after a very melodramatic fashion in a play by 
‘Chikamateu Monzayemon entitled “Kokusenya Kassen” 
(The Battles of Koxinga’).* 

‘Apert from this little Burry of foreign complication, out 
side interests were as negligible as ever, though King Louis 
‘XIV of France did prepare a letter to the Emperor request- 
ing an opening for the French East India Company and al- 
though the English made another attempt to open the fae- 
tory at Hirado, ‘The French letter was never sent and the 
English effort ended once more in failure. 

yeteuna’s “one authoritative act” was performed on his 
deathbed, though even here the decision was more that of 
Hotta Masatoshi, one of Japan's most famous ministers, 
than the Shogun's own. ‘The news had come that Sakai 
‘Takakiyo was conspiring, after the old Kamakura fashion, 
to offer the Shogunate, on Tyetsuna's denth, to an imperial 
‘prince. Hotta Masatoshi interposed objection and the dying 
ruler took immediate steps to defeat his prime minister's 
plan and to secure the secession of his brother, Tsunayoshi. 
‘Thus Tyetsuna, having served, even in the hour of dissolu- 
tion, the Tokuguwa iden, died and was gathered to his 

era, 


Kexiga i the Portaguese eoruption of the Chiat worda Ruo-hng- 
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Of the fifth Tokugawa Shogun, Twunayoshi, we have « 

first-hand description from Dr. Keempfer, who interviewed 

‘him on several occasions. ‘The picturois (per. 

‘Beatie! haps unduly) o flattering one, and is worth 
‘transcribing, at lesst in part: 

‘Tsinajos [that is Tsunayoshi] who now cits on the secular 
‘throne of Japan, ia a prince of great prudence and conduct, and 
Deir of the virtues and good qualities of bis predecessors, and 
‘withal eminent for his signal clemency and milduess, though a 
strict maintainer of the Laws of the Country, Bred'up in the 
philosophy of Confucius, be goveras the Expire, as the state of 
the Country and the good of his people requires Happy and four- 
ishing is the condition of his subjects under his reign. United 
tnd perceable, taught to give due worship to the Gods, due obe- 
ience to the Laws, due submission to their superiors, due love 

i obliging, virtuous, ia art and 


selves, courageous, abundantly provided with all the necessaries 
of life, and withal enjoying the fruits of peace and tranquillty.* 


How much of this is truth and how much mere servile 
rhapsody? 

Certainly we must make a clear distinction between the 
‘Teunayoshi of the early days and the Tsunayoshi of the 
latter. ‘There are several things to the credit of the former. 
For example, there is the Shogun’s insistence upon keeping’ 
the law as to shipping. Tyemitsu had, in spite of the lew, 
built e great ship, the Atoka Maru, which required a crew 
of several hundred men and a vast sum for its annual up- 
kkeep. When Tsunayoshi ordered the breaking up of this 
‘vessel he replied to the remonstrances of his ministers that 
he did not wish so formidable a vessel at such a charge upon 
‘the treasury of the state, Tsunayoshi also sought and re- 
warded people for fiial piety and other commendable vir- 
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tues and caused the biographies of such to be written and 
culated. ‘The Shogun also profited by the advice of his 
‘elders in tho matter of studying the principles of Confu- 
‘Ganism, Chinese learning hed become a perfect mania 
‘about this time and Tsunsyoshi not only built a shrine to 
the great Chinese sage st Uyeno, but loved nothing better 
than to give lectures on Confucius to his nobles or to listen 
to leetures given by Hayashi Nobuateu, 

So far all seemed roseate, and thie wes coincident with 
tho ascendancy of the very able minister already referred 
to, Hotta Masatoshi, ‘Masatoshi had been largely respon- 
sible for Tsunayoshi’s accession and he continued to make 
himself responsible for his sticking to the narrow way of 
duty. But, alas, the minister's reward was to be assassi- 
nated, on October 8, 1684, in the Shogun's palace by a 
junior minister named Inaba Masayasu, ‘The assassin was 
‘elated to his victim by marrisge and the apparent absence 
‘of motive has given rise to the suspicion that possibly the 
‘deed was prompted by the Shogun himself, Tt was a na- 
tional calamity of the first order. ‘The assassin was slain 
by the bystanders, 

‘Tsunayoshi now showed himself tired of virtue and fell 
under the domination of a man of the very opposite type to 
Hotta Masatoshi. ‘This was a squire of low degree, Yanagi- 
sawa Yasuaki, who has been called Tsunayoshi's “earliest 
pupil” in the Confucian stendards which both had professed 
to respect. He persusded the Shogun thet his failure to 
Ihave male issue was because he had in a previous existenco 
‘been unkind to dogs. ‘Then followed the sbsurd eraze for 
protecting dogs which went on tll the whole land was over- 
run with them and Yedo was filled with mangy curs whose 
yelping made sleep impossible at night. Human life was 
freely sacrificed to avenge any slight suffered by these highly 
privileged canines. It was this eccentricity which earned 
{for Tsunayoshi the name of “the Dog Shogun.” Ksempfer 
hhas a somewhat different version, as follows: 
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«The now reigning Emperor, who was born in the Sign of 
‘tho Dog, hath for this reason so great an esteem for this animal, 
‘asthe great Roman Emperor Augustus Cesar is reported to have 
‘had for Rams. ‘The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. A. 
Japanese, as he was carrying up the dead carcass of a dog to the 
‘top of a mountain, in order to ite burial, erew impatient, grum- 
bled and eurs'd the Emperors birthday and whimsical commande, 
‘His companion, though sensible of the justice of his complaints, 
bid him hold his tongue and be quiet, and instend of swearing and 
cursing, return thanks to the Gods that the Emperor was Dot 
born in the Sign of the Hore, because in that cave his load would 
‘have been much heavier.* 


According to one account, the Shogun Was eventually slain 
by his own wife because of the insults to which the favorite, 
Yoshiyasu, had exposed ber. ‘The story is probably with- 
‘out foundation as it appears that Tsunayoshi really died of 
‘smallpox. After his decease as many as 6,737 offenders 
against his dog-protecting laws were released from the jails 
‘of Yedo alone, 

Tt was in this same reign that occurred « famous event 
which has been made familiar to western readers in Lord. 
Redesdale's Tales of Old Japan* This is the Ako vendetta, 
in which figure the Forty-Seven Ronins (‘knights-errant’) oF 
Gishi (loyal servitors’), whose graves at the Sangakuji, in 
‘Tokyo, are still the object of devout attention to many 
thousands of visitors. ‘The haka (‘tombs’) aro still adorned. 
daily with incepse sticks and flowers. It was on February 
8, 1703, that the forty-seven ewordsmen, who had concealed 
‘their fell purpose for over two years by all sorts of strange 
devices, foreed their way into the house of Yoshinaka Kiro 
to avenge the death of their Lege lord, Asano Naganor, lord 
‘of Ako. After the bloody deed the were placed for 
‘a time under tho charge of various daimyo, until the deci- 
tion of the Shogun was rendered, ordering them to commit 


Tei, 1, 18, 
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hhara-kiti ‘This they did, and the graves of the Forty-Seven, 
together with that of the Satsuma man who repented his 
aisjudgment of their leader, are pathetic reminders of the 
‘tragic story. In regard to the ethics of the act, various 
opinions were expressed at the time, but Mr. Chamberlain 
says: “The enthusiastic admiration of a whole people 
during two centuries has been the reward of their obedience 
to the ethical code of their time and eountry.”* 

‘The last years of Tsunayoshi’s life were overclouded with 
misfortune, His unbridled extravagance brought on a 
period of dire poverty. ‘Terrible earthquakes also devas- 
‘ated the country, and an eruption of Fujisun, the last on 
record, took place in 1707, 

‘The yours from 1688 to 1703 are known by the year 
period name of Genroku, a term synonymous with tradi- 
‘ions of great artistic splendor and achieve- 
ment. It was generally regarded as. triumph Thess 
of the Tokugawa peace that so many had 
‘turned aside from a boorish devotion to arms, and had taken 
to the arts. ‘The isolation of Japan, moreover, had con- 
duced to this artistic renaissance and Tsunayochi was a 
liberal patron both of the Kano School, represented at 
‘Yedo, and the Tosa School, which was patronized chiefly in 
Kyoto. 

‘Amongst those artists who became famous in this period 
may be mentioned the great Kano Tanyu, whose work is for- 
tunately much in evidence at Kyoto; Sotatiu and Korin, of 
the Tose School; and—not least—Iasa Matabei, who 
founded the Ukiyoe* School, “which, leaving subjects of 
‘medieval aristocratic life, went to contemporary scenes and 
figures, and produced not only genre pictures in this style 
‘but the now sought-after xylographs.” Moronobu was an- 
‘other of the great artists of the close of tho Seventeenth 
Century not to be overlooked. When we reflect upon the 
TE. Ghaaberhin, Pings Jenene 15 = 
‘That ig “Punter of thin Fectiog World.” 
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earning when, in the province of Satsuma, he came upon 
‘achievements of the period not only in painting but in pot- 
tery, Incquer work, and metallurgy, wo are quite ready to 
agree with those who speak of it ea “the heyday of Japanese 
art and culture,” * 

‘The close of Teunayochis reign furnishes us with a eon- 
‘venient point for summarizing the literary accomplishments 
eatretaw of the it century of Tokugawa rule, Hide- 

yyoshi’s wars hed at least necessitated inter- 
Scie" eae wi Korea aod Chine Indireetly this 
{intercourse brought about the rise of a school of learning 
‘eatitled Kan-pakw-sha, or tho Chinese School. ‘The earliest 
of the famous scholars associated with this movement was 
Fujiwara Seikwa, who was born in 1560, Eager for the 
study of Chinese, he was on his way to the motherland of 
the commentaries of the neo-Confucian philosopher, Chu 
‘Hei. From thet day till his death in 1619, Seikwa was the 
‘spostle of Chinese learning and was fortunate in finding 
many enthusiastic disciples. Neo-Confucianism took two 
somewhat divergent forms. One school followed tho above- 
‘named Chu Hai (1130-1200), called in Japanese Shushi; 
the other followed Wang Yang-ming (1472-1628), called 
in Japanese Oyomei, ‘The school generally regarded as or- 
thodox was tho former. 

Seikwa's pupils included Hayashi Rasan, or Doshun 
(1589-1657), who was 80 devoted to study that the story is 
told of his seizibg a few books in the midst of a great con- 
fiagration and continuing his annotations while being car- 
Tied away in his sedan chair. Another was the famous 
Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714), to whom is attributed, though 
wrongly, the authorship of the well known Onna Dai- 
aku (Greater Learning for Women’), a little handbook 
‘which eventually became an indispensable part of a bride's 

SM, His, Japanen Ar,» 1 
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trousseau box. Ekken, however, did write much for the 
common people in the way of commentaries, essays on edu- 
cation, botany, and geography. 

In another literary category we have a new form of 
drama, of quite a diferent sort from the clasical No dramas 
of the Ashikaga period. ‘This is the jorwi, or epical drama, 
‘of a romantio and even melodramatic character, written first 
{for the ayatsuri, oF puppet plays, such as survive to-day at 
Osaka, and later adapted to the kabuli shibai, or popular 
drama. In the later form the dramas are known as kyaku- 
‘hon! The century actually opened with the dramatic 
dances performed by a woman, O Kuni, who is generally re- 
garded as the founder of the modem drama in Japan. ‘The 
green sward, shibai, in front of the temple, on which O 
‘Kuni performed, has given the name now used for all forms 
‘of the Japanese drama, 

‘The greatest dramatic author of Japan, Chitamatsu Mon- 
‘zayemon * (1058-1724), the Shakespeare of Japan, belongs 
to this period, Chikamatsu, who was first of all a ronin, 
‘wrote fifty-one plays which were extremely popular, alike 
in Yedo, Kyoto, and Osaka. ‘The contrast between these 
‘dramas and the older No is so great as to suggest some Por- 
‘tuguese or Spanish influence, but no evidence has been dis- 
‘covered to support the theory. 

In tho realm of poetry we have a striking development, 
or rather curtailment, of the tanks, in the reduction of the 
length of the poem from thirty-one to seventeen syllables. 
‘The result is known as a heikei, or holku, of which the 
classical example is » poem by the Lady Chiyo which runs 
4s follows: 


Atagoo ni 
Tourube torarete 


Morai-mizu, 


Zoe Kiveald, Kabul. 
"Se Asabaro Miyamori, The Masterpieces of Chikamatou. 
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Literally translated the verso is: “By convolvulus well- 
Ducket taken, gift-water.” Understanding might atill lag 
painfully behind translation were it not explained that the 
‘poet, visiting her well in the morning to draw some water, 
found the tendrils of the esogao (‘morning-glory’) twined 
‘around the rope. Rather than do violence to the delicate 
flower, the poct went elsewhere for her day's supply. Mr. 
‘rire Champney has rendered this haiksi as follows: 

‘The Morning-Glory’s fragile tendrils twine 

Around the rope with such bewitching spell, 

Teannot bear to break the tender vine; 

‘But draw my water from my neighbor's well 
It is a good examplo of the fact which every student of 
things Japanese should heed, that, whereas elsewhere lan- 
guage expresses thought and sometimes conceals it, it is 
‘used generally in Japan to suggest and stimulate it, 

‘The greatest exponent of the aikai was Basho ™ (1644- 
1694), a delightful bard of wandering propensity, s mystic 
of the Zen sect of Buddhism and “human at the ripe red 
o' the heart”. To follow him in his wanderings and hear 
him expound why it is not poetry to write: “Pluck off the 
wings from the dragon fly and behold a red pepper,” and 
why it is the genuine thing to write: “Add wings to a red 
‘pepper and behold a dragon fy,” is to learn much of Japa- 
nese poetry, not in the court, but in the village and among 
the common people. ‘There are few figures in the literary 
history of Japamr who more immediately inspire love and re- 
spect than Basho, 

‘Teunayoshi was succeeded by his nephew, Tyencbu, a man 
of mature years, who had been designated as heir some five 

years previously. His brief reign gave promise 
Yyeasta of good things which unfortunately were not 
destined to be fulfilled, Ho was shrewd 
enough to perceive 
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‘which the last few years had revealed, and sot himself to 
‘counteract them with a good deal of energy. For example, 
he lost no time in abolishing the absurd rules for the venera- 
‘tion of dogs which Teunayoshi had adopted. At the grave 


‘and candid apology: “You desired to protect living animals 
‘and strictly interdicted the slaughter of any auch. You 
willed that even after your death the prohibition should be 
observed. But hundreds of thousands of human beings are 
suffering from the operation of your law. To repeal it ia 
‘the only way of bringing peaco to the nation.” 

Tyenobu found the financial condition of the Empire, 
through the extravagance of the late Shogun, well nigh des- 
pperate, and his ministers were strongly in- 
clined to seek relief by debasing the coinage. {iuissy 
This evil was averted by the genius of one 
‘who, without holding fice, was called to replace as adviser 
‘thst sinister incubus of the late Shogun, Yanagisawa Yoshi- 
yasu. Arai Hakuseki, whose name Arai (‘Spark’), was a re- 
‘minder that he was born three weeks after the Great Fire 
cof Yedo in 1057, is one of the best representatives of the 
‘Kan-gaku-sha, or Chinese School of learning. It was he 
‘who advised the Shogun to abandon the old custom of 
forcing all members of the royal family, except tho very 
‘highest, to take Buddhist vows—advice which led to im- 
Portant results, since recent Emperors have all been de- 
‘seended from a prince whom this exemption enabled to 
found a family, 

‘Hakuseki sueceeded in placing the currency of the Empire 
(on a sound basis; he conducted successful negotiations with 
Korea; and he was the Shogun’s unofficial adviser in many 
dificult transactions. He is best known to us to-day as 
‘iter and has given in a charming autobiography a very 
vivid description of the lifo of the time. ‘The title of the 
book, Burning Faggots, was suggested by a poem of the Em- 
eror Go Toba, whose memory of early days had been 
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stimulated by the scent of the wood fires of his simple 
Ihearth, In this and other works we have a picture of the 
author's early life with its Spartan simplicity. Every day 
‘the little boy was compelled to write three thousand Chi- 
reso characters and every night thousand more, keeping 
buckets of water close beside him on the veranda to throw 
over his head and shoulders when beset by fits of drowsiness. 
Hakusehi’s greatest work is « history of the daimyo from 
1600 to 1680, called the Han-kampu, in thirty volumes. Tt 
{s like an open window on the manners and customs of the 
period and on tho character of its chief personalities. For 
example, we are told of a celebrated judge of criminal cases, 
Ttakcura Shigehide, that, in judging a case, ho was always 
‘wont, fist, to worship the gods of Atago, next, to grind tes 
{in a tea mill to test the steadiness of his nerves, and lastly, 
to set a screen between himself and the accused lest he 
‘should be prejudiced by an unpleasing countenance. Inci- 
dentally, we learn something of the Shogun: “When Haku- 
‘seki lectured on the Chinese classics, Iyenobu listened with 
the greatest respect, refraining in summer from brushing off 
‘8 mosquito, and, in winter, when he had a cold in his head, 
‘turning away from the lecturer before wiping his nose with 
the paper of which he kept a supply in his sleeve.” “You 
may imagine,” he adds, “how quiet the rest of the audience 
were.” 
Closely associated with the story of Arai Flakuselt is that 
of Father Sidotti, an Italian priest who managed to land on 
the Satsuma coast in 1708, He was, of course, 
Falter Suet arrested soon after, and then gent on to Yedo, 
where he was turned over to Hakuseki for 
examination. ‘The account preserved of the discourse which 
‘ensued upon the merits of the Christian religion serves to 
illustrate the difficulty which an intelligent Japanese of the 
‘time must have experienced in understanding the doctrines 
of the faith. Sidotti was reported as worthy of punishment 
‘and Hakuseki suggested that the Shogun had the choice of 
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three courses. ‘Tho prisoner might be deported, imprisoned, 
cor executed. ‘The second plan was decided upon, but it 
practically included the third, since the brave missionary 
Gied soon after in his dungeon. 

‘The seventh Tokugawa was the son of the sixth, and was 
fortunate in being able to avail himself of the services of 
Hiakusel, tll an unlucky difference with his 
fellow ministers led to his retirement, Be- 
tween the death of the late Shogun and the 
appointment of the son there was an interval of five months, 
but, as a child five years old, the new Shogun could, of 
couree, take no part in state afaire After less than four- 
years’ occupation of the office, Iyetsugu died. With him ex- 
Pired the direct line of Hidetads. ‘The foresight of Iyeyasu 
in naming the three families from which, in such cate, choice 
‘could be made, was now vindicated. 


CHAPTER XXII 
‘raow Yostmcoxe To rmLAD (1716-1786) 


It should be remembered thst Iyeyasu had bestowed tho 
right of succession, in case of failure of direct issue, on two 

other subordinate branches of the family. 
iets) He had given to the threo branches the 

important Gels of Kil, Owari, and Mito, 
respectively, and the three lines were known as tho 
Go Sen Kei (tho ‘Three Noble Families). On the death of 
Iyetsugu it was from the Kii family that the new Shogun, 
Yoshimune, was drawn, the great-grandson of Iyeyasu and 
‘grandson of Yorinobu. “He was thirty-nine years old at the 
‘time of his accession and had lived from early years among 
the fisher folk in quite straitened circumstances. This early 
‘experience familiarized him with the life of the common 
people and helped to form the habit of simple living which 
distinguished him from some of his predecessors. He re- 
tained this simplicity throughout his life, wearing only 
cotton in summer and garments of hemp in winter. He la- 
bored hard to extend the principle of economy into the 
court life of Yedo. With extraordinary courage he attacked 
not only the extravagances of the nobles, but of the ladies 
in waiting as well. An amusing story is told of his request- 
ing the names of the fifty most beautiful ladies at the court. 
‘The compilation of this list excited the highest hopes in 
‘many female breasts, but conceive of the disgust of the 
‘ones when they learned that the fifty conspicuous beauties 
‘were to be sent packing, because they should have no difi- 
‘culty in finding husbands, whereas those less favored by 
nature might legitimately expect the charitable hospitality 
of the Shogun, 
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Tt was through Yoshimune's desire to rid himself of the 
cost of keeping up the defenses of Yedo castle that he 
Planted around the walls the beautiful and graceful pines 
‘which aro the admiration to-day of every visitor to Tokyo. 
‘Also the fine plum and cherry groves in the neighborhood 
of the eapital are due to the Shogun’s taste and eye for 
beauty. Yoshimune's policy harked back to the earlier and 
sterner days of the Tokugawas and at the eame time made 
hhim a precursor of tho era of Meiji, He always prefaced his 
‘edicts with the words: “In pursuance of the methods fixed 
by Gongen,” and he worked hard to revive something of 
the old spirit of bushido by the encouragement of horseman- 
ship, hawking and other outdoor sports. Tt was for this 
reason that he was sometimes ealled the “Faleon Shogun.” 
[No Shogun ever strove so earnestly to make justice prevail 
in the land. He revived the use of the Complaint Bor, put- 
ting a box into which people might drop their petitions in 
front of the Supreme Court Building. He was also the first 
to cause the laws to be expounded in the presence of the 
people, The compilation of the code known as Oshioki 
‘Ojomoku, under the chief commissioner, Matsudaira Nori- 
mura, gave Japan what has been termed the first genuine 
Japanese Code, The Hundred Articles of Kwampu, of 1742, 
‘oust certainly bo regarded as of the highest importance. 
Te was also through the Shogun's efforts that a Chief Justice 
_338 discovered for Yodo whose remarkable decisions gained 
“for him such titles as the Solomon of Japan. and the Lord 
Elon of Japan. This prodigy of learning and acumen was 
oka Tadasuke, who assisted in the compilation of the work 
‘known as “The Rules for Judicial Procedure.” 

‘Yoshimune was « forerunner of modern Japanese states- 
zen in his zeal for advancing the industrial interests of the 
Empire. He revised and stabilized the currency and did 
‘everything possible to encourage agriculture, even making 
‘the way open for the skillful and pious farmer to become & 
samurai and bear « family name, Sugar, rice, tobacco, the 
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orange, the sweet potato, and drugs wero extensively grown, 
‘Fish-curing was improved and irrigation extended. 

‘As for learning, although Yoshimune patronized the neo- 
Confucianism of the Shushi school, he was the most open 
of all the Shoguns to the advantages of foreign learning. He 
rescinded Iyemiteu’s edict prohibiting the importation of 
foreign books, keeping the ban only upon literature which 
‘was Christian. He was fond of astronomy and had a tele- 
scope erected at Kanda for his use. ‘Thus, while the driving 
‘of specifically Japanese learning to the Kyoto court was 
‘preparing the way for a reaction against the Bakufu, the 
introduction of western learning to Yedo was preparing, 
from another direction, the like downfall for the machinery 
of the Tolugewas, 

All unconsciously, Yoshimune was a forerunner of the 
revolution in which the Shogunate was to disappear. The 

permission for Japanese students to study the 
Dutchisarniog learning of the West in the books of the Hol- 

landers may surely be said to mark an epoch 
‘among tho events slowly marching towards the appearance 
fof the new Japan. The newer outlook is illustrated both 
by the appearance in Japan of such works as a Universal 
Geography and a History of Russia and by the response 
given to the now light by a “small, transfigured band’ of 
‘Japanese scholars. In this connection, Aoki Konyo, a Coa- 
fucian echolar and the superintendent of the Shogun’ 


brary, may be mentioned. Beceuse of his enthusiasm for 
‘the cultivation of the sweet potato as a means of averting 
famine, Aoki is known by the nickname inscribed upon his 
tombstone, “The Sweet-Potsto Master.” He went to Ne- 
gasali in 1744 and there gained a very considerable aequain- 


‘bestowal upon him by the Emperor of posthumous honors. 
‘There is « certain irony in the situation, secing that this 
pioneer of the new order, through which the Emperor was 
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restored and the Shogunate abolished, was the personal rep- 
resentative of tho Shogun himself at Nagnaaki. So little are 
the most sagacious eapable of judging the ultimate results 
of their most deliberate policies 

‘Yoehimune resigned his ofice in 1745 to his son Iyeshize 
‘and, without altogether relinquishing his control of affairs 
of state, lived for six years longer. 

‘Of the three sons of Yoshiraune the second was decidedly 
the ablest, but the ex-Shogun was looking forward to some 
‘additional years of personal control and he had 
already hia eyes upon the third generation in ‘stler, 
the person of his grandson, Tycharu, the son 
of Tyethige. 80, for the sake of the son who was in all 
probability destined to succeed him, Tyeshige was appointed 
‘Shogun and the two remaining brothers were consoled with 
‘arrangement, known as the Go San Kyo, analogous to the 
system of the Go San Kei established, not without subse- 
quent advantage, by Iyeyasu. By means of this plan thres 
chosen families were specially endowed with revenue in 
order thet, in any future emergeney, they might, one or the 
other, provide a Shogun from their ranks, 

‘There is nothing much which needs to be said of Tyeshige 
and little that is good. “The short-tempered Shogun,” as 
ho was nicknamed, was not only a man of violent passions, 
Dat he was weak, debauched, and incompetent. While Yo- 
‘shimune was alive, these ill qualities were to a certain extent 
concealed or nullified, but after 1751 the Shogun went from 
‘bad to worse and there was none to regret his abdicetion in 
1760, or his death just e year later. 

Tyeshige was succeeded, as Yoshimune had anticipsted, 
by his son, Tyeharu, who, born in 1737, was now & young 
man of considerable promise. But, alas, from 
the first, he disappointed his well-wishers and {yan tes) 
‘laced himself unden the direction of a favor- 
sadiy of ape, ages SN mene oe Ae 
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ite who bins had few equals in infamy. ‘This notorious pars. 
‘ite was Tanuma Okiteugw, and under tho régime of this 
individual the fortunes of the Empire sank to almost unbe- 
lievable depths, Bribery and corruption prevailed every- 
‘where and social life was putrid with gambling and every 
other form of immorality. To the misery brought about by 
Jbuman weakness and wickedness must be added that en- 
tailed by seven years of the wrath of Heaven, ‘The series 
‘of dreadful natural calamities is almost unprecedented. 
“In the autumn of 1771 a hurricane swept over the country 
‘and destroyed great part of the crops. In the spring of 
1773 a pestilence killed 90,000 people in four months. In 
1782 voleanic eruption burst forth from Mt. Asama and 
buried a number of villages under mud and rocks, In 1783 
‘8 famine reduced the people to such extremities that they 
subsisted on dogs, eats, rats, herbs, roots and bark.”* ‘The 
poverty was so general that at Jength Okitsugu issued an 
‘dict for the turning in to the Bakufu of all the gold from 
‘the temples. This ediet proved his last, and the death of 
the Shogun followed not long after the dismissal of his un- 
‘worthy minister, 
Signs were already multiplying to show that the Toku- 
‘guwa dynasty of Shoguns had about exhausted its mandate. 
In the extreme north, though almost. unob- 
Peeaeata served by the agents of the Bakufu, the 
problem of foreign intervention was agsin~ 
raising its etd through the advance of the Russians 
towards the south from Kamehatka. But the most potent 
danger to the Tokugewa supremacy was from withia 
rather than from without. Even # century before the 
days of Iycharu the seeds of a future revolt had been sown 
by a member of the Tokugawa family, no less a personage 
than Miteukuni, the Prinee of Mito (1622-1700), grand- 
‘son of Tyeyasu himself, Mitsukuni wrote, or compiled, the 
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Dai Nihonshi (the ‘Great History of Japan), in 240 vol- 
‘umes. This remarkable work, which, however, was not 
printed until 1851, has been in its revolutionary influence 
compared with the famous Dictionary of Bayle. For the 
fret time it directed the minds of men tg the older tradi- 
tions of the Empire, when such s thing as duarchy was un- 
known. Accordingly, Sir Ernest Satow looks upon Mitsu- 
Kuni as tho “real author of the movement which culminated 
in the Revolution of 1808.” The Prince of Mito added to 
the services which he rendered to his country by the eom- 
pilation of the Dai Nihonaki by securing the making of an 
anthology in the Wabun, or Japanese style, which may be 
‘said to havo inaugurated the new literary movement away. 
from the Kan-gaku-tha, or Chinese School, 

‘This movement is known as the Wa-gakw-tha, or Japa- 
nese School, a movement destined slowly but surely to un~ 
dermine and destroy the authority of the Shogun. It in- 
volved, among other consequences, what has been called 
“the revival of Pure Shinto,” that is, the freeing of Japanese 
religion from all the Buddhistic and other foreign influences 
‘which had especially associated themselves with the Sho- 
‘gunal form of government, It involved also a new enthusi- 
‘asm of loyalty for the Emperors and for everything con- 
‘ected with the imperial court at Kyoto, 

Connected with this highly significant reaction are sev= 
eral of the most famous of Japanese authors. ‘Two of them 
belong particularly to the period covered én the present 
chapter, namely, Kamo Mabucki (1697-1760), and Motoort 
‘Norinaga (1730-1801), ‘The former, who, to his own satis- 
faction, traced his descent beck to the divine vhreelegged 


crow which guided Jimmu Tenno in conquests, was 
called by his successor “the parent of the study of an- 
tiquity.” He credited all the crimes which had ever visited 
Japan to the pursuit of Chinese learning and asserted that 
“a philosophy which produces such effects must be founded 
‘on falsehood.” Motoori was Mabuchi’s most celebrated pu- 
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pil. Ho wrote voluminously in favor of reviving the an- 
sient faith and forms of Japan. To the outside world Mo- 
best known by his beautiful tanks, descriptive of the 
Spirit of Japan: 
Tf one should aek you 
What is the heart 
OF Teland Yaroato— 
he the mountain eherry-blossom 
‘Which exhale its perfume in the morning sun. 


‘Motoori's work was carried on after his death by « writer 
scarcely less famous, Hirata (1776-1843), who brings the 
‘Wa-gaku-sha movement well into the Nineteenth Centur 
Coincident with this remarkable revival of interest in 
‘things Japanese, as already illustrated in the ease of Yoshi- 
‘une, we find an increasing desire to become 

EPH — better acquainted with the wisdom of the 
West, 50 far as this could be discovered 

through the books of the Dutchmen, Curiously enough, 
‘as wo have already pointed out, the two opposite move- 
ments ultimately served the same end, namely, the de- 
struction of the Shogunate. Even as Satow finds the 
‘origin of the Revolution in the historical research of the 
Prince of Mito, Professor Ukita of Waseda University 
traces it specifically back to March 4, 1771, when two 
Japanese students, Sugita Gempaku and Mano Ryotaku, 
proved the superiority of western science by dissecting the 
‘dead body of criminal and comparing the results with 
the Dutch books of anatomy. Sugita Gempaku (1732- 
1817) hed carefully studied the old Chinese system of 
‘medicine, but all to no effect. Then his zeal for science led 
him to undertake the study of Dutch and this in turn led to 
‘those attainments which earned for him in 1907 posthu- 
‘mous honors. Maeno Ryotaku, known also os Rankwa 


'E. tow, “The Revival of Pare Shinto" Tvensactions of he Ais 
Becket of Japan, 188. 
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(1728-1808), wes a pupil of Aoki Konyo, who taught him 
five hundred Dutch words and started him on his eareer as 
fs physician, Rankwa followed up his medical work with 
translations and with the preparation of a Dutch voeabu~ 
lary. His zeal earned for him in time the nickname of 
Oranda Geehin (‘Bewitched with Duteh’). These men are 
‘only examples taken out of many of those who overcame 
the most prodigious difficulties and bore cheerfully all kinds 
of paing and penalties in order to extricate Japan from the 
laolation to which the Tokugawa policy had condemaed 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
{IEKARE TO THE comNo oP Peay (1787-1853) 


For the next fifty years there were brief interludes of 
‘timo when the Tokugawa Shogunate seemed almost to have 
renewed its vigorous youth, The young sue- 
Greta cessor of Iyeharu, Iyenari, a great-grandson 
of Yoshimune, proved an able and well inten- 
tioned ruler, even if he were unable to ‘toil terribly” as did 
‘Yoshimune, He had the good fortune to reign longer than 
‘any other of his line, forty-eight years in his own right. He 
had the still better fortune to secure the assistance of one 
of the very best of the Tokugawa ministers. ‘This was 
Matsudaira Sadanobu, who had attracted notice by his 
‘publishing, in 1786, the Sangoku Teuran (‘Study of Threo 
Countries}, in which he directed attention to the growing 
Musovite menace in the north. Sadanobu, who was 8 
member of the “Three Families,” was attentive to every- 
‘thing in the Empire from the greatest to the least. He re- 
vised and reissued the Tokugawa Code which hed been 
promulgated in the days of Yosbimuno under the name of 
the Hundred Laws and Regulations of the Tokugawas. He, 
provided agninst famine by arrangements for the storing 
cof grain, He made laws dealing with surmptuary matters, of 
‘s0 meticulous a sort that they ordered the cost of wedding 
presents to be cut in half, prescribed the proper size for 
children’s dolls, and forbede women to employ hairdressers 
for the arrangement of their hair. After the terrible fire in 
Kyoto in 1788, one of the most widespread conflagrations 
‘that ever devastated the imperial city, Sadanobu even un- 
dertook, on behalf of the Bakufu, to rebuild the royal palsee. 


It is interesting to note, in view of the almost total eclipse 
8 
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of the Japanese sovereigns during this period, that the con- 
temporary Emperor, Kokokw, was a man of full age and 
‘ripe ability who was doing his best, considering his very 
limited opportunities to fulfil the duties of his exalted sta- 
tion. It was a matter of general congratulation that there 
‘was at this time “a wise Emperor in the west [Kyoto] and 
‘a lever Treasurer in the east [Yedo].” When the Eigh- 
‘teenth Century came to an end, the Kiwansei peace (1789- 
1800), seemed to augur a long continuance of power for the 
‘Tokugawas and of prosperity for the country. Alas, that it 
was but a short-lived respite. 

‘The end of the Napoleonic wars in Europe was the pre- 
ude to new era of adventure on tho seas for the nations 
involved. But even before this prolonged 
‘conflict had run its course and the now ener- orig stain 
‘zis were released, there were indications that 
‘Japan's isolation was not eo secure as she had imagined. 

In 1799, the London East India Company reported 
through its committee that the export trade to Japan “could 
never become an object of importance to our manufacturers, 
or serve as a vent for our produee, on the ground that the 
aly returns must be in copper, an article produced by our 
i extent of home consumption and for- 
” Nevertheless, Captain Broughton, in the 
Providence, mado a survey of Japanen waters in 175- 
1707, and landed on the coast of Yezo (Hokkaido). The 
natives he found “civil to him on shore” but plainly anxious 
for his departure, and “unremitting jealousy of foreigners 
seemed to prevail in every part of those seas at whieh the 
Providence touched.” It is said that the merehants of Cal- 
ccutta sent a richly laden ship under Captain Torey to Nega- 
‘aki in 1803, but the vessel was ordered to quit the coast 
within twenty-four hours. In 1808, the British frigate 
Phaeton, under Sir Edward Pellew, entered Nagasaki har- 
bor in search of Dutch prizes, It made no stay but caused 
‘great excitement for a time. Several high Japaneso officials 
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‘committed suicide beeause of having allowed the great ves- 
‘tel to escape! 

Tt was from Russia in the north that the Shoguns first 
found eause for apprehension. Hero the knockings at the 
closed door were loud and insistent, ‘The menace was suf- 
ficiently real to suggest the sending by the Shogun of an 
‘expedition under Mamiyo, which had the result of proving 
that Salchalin, hitherto supposed to be a peninsula, was an 
island. Tho strait between the mainland and Sakhalin was 
named Mamiya Strait, in honor of the Japanese discoverer. 
In 1792 came Laxman, with the excuse of returning to their 
fatherland some Japanese shipwrecked sailors, In 1804, 
‘more castaways were brought by Resanofl to Nagasaki, only 
to be put off and eventually refused admission. About the 
‘ame time Captain Krusenstern came and opened up com 
‘mereial negotiations, the Japanese asking whether Russia 
could “furnish sugar, rye, skins, medicines and many other 
articles,” also expressing curiosity as to the number of ships 
which might be sent to Negasaki. But next year the exas- 
erated northerners, under Chwostofy, invaded Sakhalin and 
‘threatened violence, an episode remembered to the Russian 
disadvantage when the Diana came, under Captain Golow- 
nin, in 1811, Golownin was on a cruise to survey the coast 
cof Yezo when he landed with several of his crew at “Ku- 
nashier.” ‘He was seized and sent first to Hakodate and 
thence to Matsumaye where his imprisonment and that of 
his men lasted for about two years. Eventually Captain 
Ricord arrived with proof thst Golownin had hed nothing 
to do with earlier depredations on the coast and the captives 
were set at liberty. ‘The incident proved the occasion for 
an exceedingly valusble and interesting narrative written 
by the eaptain,? who had learned to appreciate the good 
qualities of tho Japanese. He was prescient enough to 
‘write as follows: “What must we expect of this numerous, 
Times Mardoh, Mitory of Japon 68, 

"Caplan Golowno, Japan ond the oponne (1859), 
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and industrious people, who are eapable of every- 
‘hing and much inclined to imitate all that is foreign, should 
they ever have a sovereign Like our Peter the Great . 
‘and build ships on the model of those of Europe; . . . I 
‘therefore believe that this just and upright people must not 
be provoked.” 
‘Other similar failures might be mentioned, all of them 
showing # growing concern on the part of the Japanese and a 
‘growing disposition to take to heart the hitherto neglected 
matter of coast defense, 

American ships, too, now began to make their appearance 
{in Oriental waters. ‘Tho whole history of the American 
‘Repablic, from the firt period of colonization through its 
westward expansion to the Pacific, has been described as an 
episode in the long story of the rediscovery of the Orient.* 
‘From the time when Hendrik Hudson ran aground off Al- 
‘any believing that he was nosing his way into the harbor 
‘of Canton, and from the day thet La Salle disappeared into 
the Cenadian forests with the word La Chine upon his lips, 
the obvious trend of American history has been to fulfill 
the dream of the voyagers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
centuries. From the time of Captain Cook's discovery of the 
Hlawaiian Islands there were not lacking men who looked to 
the Orient for the fulfilling of American dreams of wealth. 
‘There were visionaries (so-called) like John Ledyard; mer- 
chants like Robert Morris or Stephen Girard, or the John 
Brown who, out of the proceeds of tho Eastern traffic, 
founded Brown University; cities like Selem and Provi- 
dence and Boston, which waxed rich upon the Chins trade. 
Joseph Hergesheimer hes given us e vivid picture of this 
in Jova Head. 

Tt was, of courte, Chins that was the chief and earliest 
2ure, sinoo it was to the ports of that land that the whalers 
and the fur-tradors could take their cargoes, or the New 
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England Puritans (without too much prick of conscience) 
‘ako sandalwood to the heathen for incense or opium for 
‘their smoking. The first American vessel to visit Japa- 
nese waters was the Eliza, under Captain Stewart, an Eng- 
lishman passing as an American. She did not, however, go 
to Nagasaki on her own initistive, but hired by the Dutch. 
On her own responsibility she endeavored to return in 1803, 
but failed. From 1708 to 1803 the annual vessels were all 
American, hired by the Duteh, and the Japanese began to 
‘complain, They suid that if there were no longer any Dutch 
ships tho reason for the Dutch occupation of Deshims no 
longer existed. 

But Cook’s great discovery was already transferring the 
‘eyes of men to the Pacific in a new way. The founding of 
Astoria, the revival of whaling after the War of 1812, the 
possibility of marketing furs of the northwest with huge 
‘profit in Canton, all led to rapid and unforeseen develop- 
‘ments. ‘Then the grievances of shipwrecked sailors, treated 
‘as though they had been eriminsl, began to appeal to the 
nation. The question soon came to be debated: If Decatur 
‘was seat to Algiers, why should not a squadron be sent to 
Japan? However, in the time of the Shogun Tyenari, the 
‘only steps taken were, first, the suggestion of John Quiney 
‘Adams as to the responsibility of the United States in the 
matter of reopening Japan, and, secondly, tho plan of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson in 1832 to send Edmond Roberts as 
American envoy to the Oriental courts" ‘The interesting 
extensions and consequences of this new policy we shall see 
‘during the reign of the succeeding Shogun. 

‘Meanwhile, the Dutch continued along their accustomed 
way, though their trade had now passed from the Golden 
‘and ‘the Silver Ago to that which, for several reasons, is 
known os the Brazen Age. But the Dutch influence upon 
TE Tatoura, Hilary of Barly Relation between the United Bates 
ond China. 

"1 Nitbe, The Jopanene Notion, Chap. XI. 
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the eager young patriots who were becoming impatient of 
the restrictions imposed upon their curiosity by the Shoguns 
‘was greater than ever. In 1823 arrived the famous Ba- 
‘varian physician, Dr. Siebold, in the service of the Holland- 
ers, and to him flocked many of the students of the time. 
‘They reported that, while study at Yedo waa like fighting on 
‘e mat, the studies at Nagasaki were like fighting in a real 
battle. Dr. Siebold found that the students who sought 
him might be divided into two clases. One class was chietly 
‘concerned with the prospect of political reform and the other 
with advance in medical knowledge. Among the latter 
was Unagami Zuio, who, on one occasion, to gain food 
begged at a farmet’s door, after having administered a 
strong drug to the farmer's cow. On the alarm being given 
that the cow was violently sick, Unagami presented himself 
5 a qualified medico and prescribed the antidote. The 
‘money offered by the grateful peasant enabled the needy 
student to get on to the next town.* 

‘The carver of Hirata Atsutane (1776-1848), the follower 
cof Motoori as an exponent of Wa-gaku-she, is almost coex- 
tensive with the rulo of Iyenari. Hirata was 
‘by no means alone in his reassertion of the Lively 
divine right of the Mikado to rule as well as 
reign. He believed also in the “divine descent of the Japa- 
nese people” and to this attributed their “immeasurable 
Superiority in courage and intelligence to the natives of all 
‘other countries.” Although, however, the turn of the tide 
‘sgainst the claim of the Shoguns is clearly observable, devo- 
tion to Chinese learning and philosophy was by no means 
‘ezhausted. Tho struggle between the two neo-Confucian 
schools of Chu Hsi and Wang Yang-ming, which was really 
one between dualism and monism, continued, with the odds 
in favor of the former. 

Hitherto, literature had been largely aristocratic, but 

D.C. Greens, Avpendix wo Oudss “ie of Takano Noga” Frome 
setion ofthe ite Booty of Japan, Aug, 18, 
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‘this age witnessed very interesting and important develop. 
‘ments in the direction of popular and even sensational works 
of fiction. ‘The two best known novelists of the time are 
‘Santo Kioden (1761-1861), who wrote, among other things, 
‘an Béifying Story Book, » work sadly belying its title; and 
Bakin (1767-1848), who has been called the Japanese Du- 
mas, Bakin, who resembles Scott much more than Dumas, 
ia probably the moat famous of all the Sotion writers of 
Japan, His chief work is the Hakkendon (‘Story of the 
Eight Dogs’), an enormous work of over a hundred volumes 
in the Japanese, It contains the adventures of eight heroes 
of semicanine otigin who are intended, after the manner of 
the Foérie Queene, to represent the eight cardinal virtues, 
Another important novel of Bakin's is the Yumiharizuki, 
recording tho adventures of the great Minamoto archer, 
‘Tametomo. A less important work, the Seiyuki (‘Journey 
to the West’), is the adaptation of Chinese romance de- 
scribing the adventures of Hiouen Tsang, the famous Bud- 
hist monk, with his magician monkey." Many of Bakin’s 
novels, till the two friends fell out, were illustrated by the 
celebrated artist, Hokusai. 

‘The Japanese art of this time is varied and important, 
‘Many great names suggest themselves, In pictorial art wo 
meaner B® Oko, founder of tho naturalistic school; 
Byeisl — Soven, the Japanese Landseer; Kiyonaga; and 

Hokusai, whom Whistler calls the greatest pic, 
torial artist since Vandyke. Okyo (1782-1705) in his youth 
copied the Dutch, imitating with his brush even the line 
of the engravings, He was particularly interested in ani- 
sal life and the beautiful story is told of his working in 
the eave studio to paint a live wild boar. Over and over 
‘again he painted the animal, only to obtain from the 
Ihunters, whom he consulted as critics, the disappointing 
‘verdict that his boar was deed. When, at length, over his 
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latest efort, they declared that the beast was alive but still 
asleep, he knew that he was making progress. Okyo painted 
other subjects besides animals and the Daijo temple at 
‘Kameizan, in which every room carries out a separate ides, 
is a crowning example of his superb art. Sosen (1747-1821) 
‘was also a lover of animal life and lived long in the forests 
to learn how best to depict the monkeys which sre re- 
‘garded as his masterpieces. ‘The name of Hokusai is prob- 
ably the greatest in the history of Oriental art, although 
the Japanese might not altogether concur in the enthusiasm 
‘of the western estimate. “The Old Man Mad with Paint- 
ing,” as Hokusai called himself, lived from 1759 to 1849, 
only to feel his long life inadequate for expressing the full 
fecundity of his genius, At the ago of seventy-five he 
wrote as follows: 


From my sixth year onwards a peculiar mania of drawing all 
sorts of things took possesion of me. At my fiftieth year T had 
ppoblished quite a number of works of every possible description, 
but none were to my satisfaction. eal work began with me 
aly in my seventieth year. Now at seventy-five the real appre- 
of nature wakens within me. I therefore hope that at 
ighty I may have arrived al a certain power of intuition whieh 
will develop further until my ninetieth year, o that at the age 
‘of « hundred I can proudly assert that my intuition is thoroughly 
artistic. And should it be granted to me to live a hundred and 
ten years, I hopethat a vital and true comprehension of nature 
say radiate from every one of my lines and dotae 


‘Hokusai lived, in fect, into his ninetieth year, working 
‘and Teaming, like Michelangelo, up to the last.’ He left 
behind him five hundred volumes of drawings which serve 
‘oillustrate almost every phase of Japanese life and scenery. 

Another branch of art which at this time attained its 
‘most striking manifestation is that of color printing. The 
‘woodeuts of Japan, which reflect common rather than artis- 
tie life, havo become deservedly famous. The primitive 
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masters begin as early as 1625 with Norunobu. From that 
‘time onwards the outstanding figures are those of Harv 
nob (1764-1780); Shigemasa (1740-1819); Masanobu 
(1716-1816); Utamaro (1758-1797); and Hiroshige (1796- 
1858).* This Inst has been regarded by many as the fore- 
‘most Iandsoape painter of Japan. His farewell verse has 
‘become as well known as some of his pictures: 


eave my brush at Azuma, 
‘And go on to the journey to the Holy West, 
‘To view the famous seenery there, 


In many other directions than those mentioned, not least. 
in the casting of bronzes, and the carving of netsuke,* this 
period of Japanese art is noteworthy and indeed deserving 
of intensive study. 

‘In 1836, the Empire was facing a very serious condition 
of famine and poverty. So desperate had men become that 
patriotic official, Oshio Heihachiro, after 
UEeRs) stripping himself of all his possessions in or- 

der to relieve the necessities of the poor, led 
a revolt at Osaka against the Shogun, charging thst much 
of the prevalent ill-fortune was due to the wrongful treat- 
iment of the Emperor. ‘The attempt was premature and, on 
its failure, after eighteen thousand buildings had been 
‘burned at Osaka, Oshio committed suicide, leaving behind 
him an explanation of his action. 

A more practical effort in the direction of remedying a 
bad situation is seen in the life and activity of the famous 
Ninomiya Sontokw (1787-1857).° This great sgricultural 
‘reformer, and sage, who in his early days endured the nick- 
name of “Crazy Kinjiro,” had an immense deal to do with 
the development of Japanese agricultural resources, through 
Tick, Chats on Jopnae Prt 
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the Hotoku Society, and by the inculeation of the virtue of 
thrift, He said: “If you aro in debt, you must paste up 
the amount in front of the kamidana (‘god shelf) so a8 to 
see it every morning.” He told how Junsaku kept the old 
rope of wistarie vine which had been used by his ancestors 
to bind heavy burdens on their backs. On it was written: 

“Our descendants must not forget the industrious spirit 
of their ancestors.” He scolded a servant for exhibiting in- 
decision of mind by not slicing the radish through. How 
Sontoku restored the impoverished Soma estate and brought 
it to prosperity is ono of the most interesting stories of 
Japanese industry, tact, and real religious optimism. 

Tn the case of tho Shogun, the miseries of the time led 
tohis abdication in 1837 in favor of his son, Iyeyoshi, though. 
for some four years moro he lived to take more or less part 
in the administration. Under the new-coming Shogun the 
signs of imminent downfall multiplied around the Tokugswa, 
‘edifice. The main causes may be summarized as follows: 


1, The empty treasury which no economies it seemed, availed 
toil, 

‘2. The increasing restiveness of the fozama daimyo, oF outside 
feadatories, who were beginning to we the posibilities of a rally 
‘ng point in the imperial court. 

‘3. The growing ardor of the devotees of foreign learning for 
the restoration of intercourse with the outside world. 

4. The pressure exerted from without on the part of the west- 
‘er nations to obtain admission to the Japanese ports. 


‘The history of Iyeyoshi’s tenure of power gathers about 
these four heads. Of the former two, little needs to be 
said here, To replenish the treasury a very able states- 
man, Mizuno Tadakuni, generally known as Echizen no 
ami, Inbored for many years, but fate was against hiro, 
‘The whole period of the so-called Tempo Reformation 
(1830-1844)" was one in which, wave after wave, natural 
calamities came to add to tho economic despair. More 
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‘over, Echizen no Kami overshot his mark, and by the 
severity and extravagance of his demands ereated wide- 
spread irritation and opposition. ‘The agitation among the 
outside feudatories was the culmination of long and only 
slightly concealed hostility to the Tokugawas. To make 
vse of this accumulating disaffection the opportunity was 
‘at last at hand, In 1846 the Emperor Komei succeeded his 
father Ninko and began at once to assert himself, alarmed 
‘apparently by the French menace in tho Ryukyu Islands 
and by the signing of the Treaty of Nanking by the Chi- 
nese in 1842, ‘Tho College of Nobles, which had been es- 
tablished in Kyoto by his predecessor, was also exhibiting 
tendencies which seemed dangerous to tho ascendancy of 
the Tokugewas. Koei began to insist upon the submis- 
sion to him of all questions of foreign policy and, moreover, 
carried his point. 
While much bas been written with regard to the pressure 
exerted by foreign nations upon the stubborn seclusive 
policy of Japan, little has hitherto been said 
EEzoTI concerning the forces which were operating 
from within to effect a change. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to stress somewhat the point that the latter 
‘ro at least as important as the former. As in some terrible 
mine explosion, through which hundreds of men are en- 
tombed, we may know more of the efforts made from out- 
fide to break through the imprisoning wall of rock, yet 
‘ust also tako account of the constant tap-tap of the picks 
‘working for deliverance from within, so it is manifestly our 
duty to supplement the familiar story of the céming of 
Perry with the less known but nevertheless important epi- 
‘odes which bring us before some of the prophets of the 
new day in Japan herself. The story of these heroes, who 
‘were ready to brave imprisonment and death to hasten the 
reémergence of the Sun Goddess from her cavern, is a 
‘very inspiring one and should be better known than is un 
fortunately the case. ‘They were aware that the new sun- 
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light, when at length it should stream through the gap, 
‘would shine upon their own dead bodies. ‘They might even 
be entirely without recognition, “to the causo they served 
unknown.” But they believed, nevertheless, that the out- 
side light might burst upon them and dispel the fumes of 
their night. Robert Louis Stevenson, in his Familior Studies 
of Men and Books, has written of one of these heroes, of 
‘whom he accidentally heard through his friend, Mr. Mar 
sak, He says in commencing his essay on “Yoshida Tora- 
Jiro”: "Tho name at tho head of this page is probably 
unknown to the English reader, and yet T think it should 
become a household word like that of Garibaldi and John 
Brown.” Alas, tho great novelist’s hope has not yet been 
realized. Most of these “great-hearted gentlemen” are still 
among those who “lic in the myriad graves of old, with 
never a story and never astone.” Yet the fame of mea like 
Rin Shibei, Kwazan Watanabe, Shozan Sakuma, and the 
rest must sometime reach the West, for its enlightenment 
and its inspiration, It will not be amiss, even in such a 
summary as the present, to say something of one of them.** 
This distinguished pioneer of the new Japan was born 
some thirty miles from Sendai in 1804 and fled from the 
house of his adopted father in 1820 to pursue 
learning in Yedo, Here ho barely saved him- Fatst,, 
self from starving by practising massage at 
night, after a strenuous day of study at school. After & 
time he put himself under a student of Dutch medicine 
and it was while gathering herbs over the countryside that 
hhe became impressed with the general poverty and misery 
of the populace, After periods of hardship during which 
hhe had even to sell himself for a time to discharge a debt, 
‘Takano was enabled to get to Nagasaki, where the famous 
Dr. Siebold had but lately arrived. “Here he began to work 
‘and write for tho redemption of his country from disorder 
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‘and misrule. A list of 51 separate works, in 213 volumes, 
includes such subjects as A Treatise on Analytical Chem- 
istry, On Pneumonia, On Uleers, A Treatise on Coast De- 
Jence, On Soap, The Essentials of Gunnery, A Comparative 
Grammar of Chinese, Japanese and Dutch, A Treatise on 
the Eye, A Treatise on Astronomy, On the Thermometer, 
ete. But the most important work of all, an epoch-making 
‘work in its influence on the reopening of Japan, was the 
Yume Monogatari (‘The Story of a Dream’) in which the 
‘author, who had got wind of the expected coming of the 
ship Morrison, defended the idea of renewed intercourse. 
‘The argument was put into the form of a dream to avert tho 
wrath of the authorities, but in this it did not succeed. 
From that day to the end, Nagahide led the life of the 
‘bunted criminal, imprisoned and escaping (through fire) 
‘only to be recaptured eventually through the treachery of 
‘one to whom he had played the part of benefactor. When 
the fugitive, who had burned his faco with saltpeter to 
‘avoid recognition, knew that the toils of the law were 
‘drawn tightly about him, he made the requisite prepara- 
tions and, with all the old, heroic etiquette, took the way 
‘of the samurai out of life. Such a summary does little jus- 
tice to tho story of a great career, but sometime the life 
and death of Takano Nagahide, Kwazan Watanabe, and 
‘their fellows will be fully and worthily told. 
Meanwhile, the ships of the foreigners, were more and 
‘mare insistently appearing on the coasts of Japan. The 
Shogun was beginning to realize that he was 
Befrim — betneen the hammer and the anvil, for, with 
all his desire to maintain inviolate the seclu- 
sion of his country, none knew better than he tho weak- 
‘ness of the Innd in the face of the naval forees such a had 
recently made a break in the brazen walls of the Middle 
Kingdom. Moreover, there were many enemies at Kyoto 
who were only too eager to detect signs of weakness in the 
Bakufu. The Morrison, in 1837, was chartered by Mr. 
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©. W. King, an American merchant residing at Macao, to 
take back to Japan a little company of seven shipwrecked 
sailors. It came, with men on board such as Peter Parker, 
Gutzlaf, and 8, Wells Williams, but was fired on in Yedo 
Bay, so that the mereiful mission had no other apparent 
result than to increase the prevalent exacerbation, It's said 
that the account written by Mr. King of his adventures here 
and elsewhere is the first American book about Japan.** 

‘The story of some of the Jupancso sailors saved by the 
foreign ships has in it quite an eleroent of romance, There 
is, for example, tho Japanese found adrift and taken to 
‘China who became known as Sam Patch, because he was 
forever wailing “Shimpai” (‘trouble’), More interesting 
still is the story of Manjiro Nakahana, who drifted away 
in 1841 and lived for nearly sic months on a little rocky 
iadand upon turtle and bird's eggs. He was taken off on 
Sune 27, 1841, by Captain Whitfield, of the John Howland, 
and christened John Mung. Subsequently he visited Amer- 
ica with the first Japanese mission to the United States, in 
1860, and later still became a Professor at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, 

In 1843, the Japanese had issued an edict forbidding the 
return of any Japanese shipwrecked sailors in vessels other 
than those of the Dutch or the Chinese. This Grow et 
was because they suspected ulterior motives Saran 
‘on the part of the Americans (as in the case 
of the Morrison in 1837 and the Manhattan at a later date) 
who attempted to discharge what seemed to be but 2 hu- 
‘manitarian duty. But, apart from such things as this, many 
circumstances were conspiring together to make American 
intervention for the reopening of Japan a certainty. After 
the American treaty with China, in 1844, the United States 
‘Minister, Mr. Caleb Cushing, was given “ull power” to 
tmaake overtures to the Japanese authorities for a siailar ar- 
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rangement. In this there was no suggestion of a desire for 
political advantage, but merely the wish to protect the 
American whalers who, after 1820, had begun to be numer- 
‘ous in the northern waters of Jepan. 

Tt was in line with this wish that, in 1845, Mr: Zadoe 
Pratt, Congressman for New York, urged the sending of an 
‘embassy to Japan and Kores, even advising hostile action 
in the event of a refusal. So, in 1848, Commodore Biddle 
dispatched with instructions to secure communication 
ith the Emperor. So far was he from succeeding that, 
after ten tedious days of waiting, the Commodore received 
‘an unsigned and undated letter requesting him to leave the 
harbor of Yedo at once and to refrain from returning. It 
is said also that a gentle push from a Japanese soldier 
hastened his retreat from the junk on which he hed been 
‘awaiting an answer. Mr. Everett, of the United States 
Legation at Maceo, wrote to the Secretary of State at 
‘Washington that Biddle’s attempt had “placed the subject 
in a rather less favorable position than it stood before.” 

‘While Biddle was at Yedo, though unknown to him, 
‘there were quite’ few American sailors held in some form 
fof durance as spies, or for attempts to escape from the 
islands, In addition to the shipwrecked survivors of the 
Ladoga and the Lawrence there was the famous Ranald 
‘MeDonald of Astoria, who may, with good reason, be re- 
‘garded as the first American resident in Japan, He was the 
‘on of a Scotsman and an Indian woman, who, when off the 
coast of Japan, had insisted on being put ashore in & 
small bost. He was, of course, imprisoned, but, became, 
nevertheless, the first teacher of English to a few Japanese 
who sought his help. His “cage” at Nagusaki is said to 
have been “house of reception, lit with wax candles on 
Jow squaro stands, Men of all orders camo to see and talk 
‘with the first teacher of English in Japan, 

‘To rescue these, as well as to repair the failure of Biddle, 
‘Commander Glynn was sent carly in 1849, After some pre- 
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liminary difficulties, during which the Japanese made some 
‘threats of an offensive demonstration, the prisoners were 
delivered up to the American ship, the Preble, On return- 
ing to the United States, Commander Glynn strongly ad- 
‘vised the government to press further for the establishment 
of intercourse with Japan, in the interests of civilization as 
well as of American commerce. He pleaded further 
‘that this should be carried out by “naval fiers of tact” 
and that the proper steps should be taken to conciliate 
the Dutch and to allay the suspicions of the British. 1 
in consequence of this appeal, as well as in accordance with 
the pereonal policy of President Fillmore, that Commodore 
Aulick was sent in June, 1851, to obtain from Japan the 
threefold right to take off shipwrecked sailors, to obtain 
supplies for the ships, and to trade at one or more of the 
Japanese ports. Aulick apparently was not one of the 
“naval officers of tact,” for within the year he was recalled * 

‘But the plan was by no means given up. The settlement 
of the Oregon question and the acquisition of California had 
‘made more important than ever the prestige of American 
commerce on the Pacific. Pressure, from being spasmodic 
‘and occasional, was becoming continuous. ‘The Yedo Gove 
‘erament must have come to realize the shadow of impend- 
ing change. ‘The presence of a French vessel at the Ryukyu 
Islands and tho letters of the King of Holland in 1847 and 
in 1849, advising the opening of the ports, had been dis- 
turbing enough. Now it was the persistent effort of the 
United States which had to be reckoned with. The fins) 
Blow, following upon which the long-closed doors were to 
bbe thrown open to the world, came in 1853, when Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry was appointed to take up the unfinished 
task of Aulick, ‘The story of this epoch-making adventure 
wo give in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
‘Tip REOPENING OF saPAx (1853-1854) 


Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, who on July 7, 
1858, entered the Bay of Urags on his memorable mission, 
‘rietne ‘has been called “the last executor of Colum- 
Gsiatet bus,” as the man destined to pick up the 
bid broken thread of westward expansion and 
‘carry it on to the Orient. He bad with him on this firt 
‘Visit 560 men in two steam frigates, the Susquehanna and 
the Missisippi, and two sloops of war, the Plymouth and 
‘the Saratoga, In the excited imagination of Kyoto the 
number was swollen to a total of a hundred ships and 
hbundred thousand men. Perry's mission was to use per- 
suasion, if possible, but there can be little doubt that in 
the last resort he was prepared to use force in order to 
achieve his object, That this was the current impression 
among those Americans who did not either ignore or ridicule 
the expedition is plain from the following quotation from 
the New York Herald of the time: “The Japanese expedi- 
tion, scoording to a Washington correspondent, is to be 
merely a bydrographical survey of the Japanese coast. The 
‘82pounders are to be used merely as measuring instru- 
‘ments in the triangulations; the cannon-balls are for pro- 
‘curing the base lines. If any Japanese is foolish enough to 
‘put his head in the way of these meteorological instruments, 
of course nobody will be to blame but himself if he should 
‘get hurt."* So again the London Punch pute it: “Perry 
‘must open the Japanese ports, even if he has to open his 
own.” The general tendency, however, at least in Amere 
ica, was to deul with tho matter indiferently oF ironically. 
Tee E Nite, Tha Jopinase Nation, 3B 
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‘Dr. Edward Everett Hale wrote: “Tho funeral of Bill 
Poole or the flibustering operations in the Gulf of Mexico 
have (naturally) awakened more interest among the people 
than has the opening, by pesceful diplomacy, of the Italy 
of the East to the intercourse of the world.” Dr. Nitobe 
says: “Looking through a number of newspapers and 
periodicals of the time, I am struck with the absence of 
public sympathy covering an enterprise of which the United 
‘States ean be wo nobly and justly proud.”* A Philadelphia 
paper reported, through its Washington correspondent: 
“There is no money in the Treasury for the conquest of 
the Japanese Empire, and the Administration will hardly 
bo disposed to pursue such a romantic notion.” Only two 
days before the sailing of Perry, the Baltimore Sun said of 
the expedition: “It will sail about the same time with 
Rufus Porter’s aétial ship.’ 
Nevertheless, Perry did sail, with his formidable let and 
with instructions which are suficiently elear. It was to be 
impressed upon the Japanese that the mission was one of 
peace. The United States were quite independent of the 
British who had go recently waged war upon the neighbor- 
ing Empire of China. All that was wanted was friendship, 
commerce, the humane treatment of shipwrecked sailors, 
‘access to coal and provisions. As to the treatment of sailors, 
President Fillmore's letter affirmed: “We are very much in 
‘eamest about this” Between the two visits a new ad- 
‘ministration came into power at Washington, and the new 
President, Mr. Pieree, thought it necessary to send, through 
his Seeretary of the Navy, an additional warning to the ef- 
fect that peaceful nogotiation was all that was intended. 
‘When Perry presented his letter, which was addressed by 
President Fillmore to the Emperor, the Shogun /yeyoshi 
‘and his minister, Abe AMesaehiro, upon whom the weight 
cf decision moat immediately Iny, found themselves ia & 
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‘sad dilomma, Against all Tokugawa tradition, ‘Tyeyoshi 
decided to call a meeting of the feudatory princes. The 
‘court at Kyoto, more consistent, but lese well informed as 
to the extent of the danger, appealed to the gods of the 
‘various ehrines, as in the old days of the Mongol invasion, 
In the ease of the Shogun, action of some kind was plainly 
imperative and that immediately, even though it disre- 
garded the opinion of the daimyo and the court officials 
So, once again in flagrant disregard of all Tokugawa prece- 
dent, the Americans were allowed to land and leave their 
letter, instead of transmitting it through the usual Duteh 
channels from Nagasaki. It is clear that the Shogun's 
rainisters felt the necessity a very humiliating one, but 
there was no help for it, and greater concessions were to 
follow. Dr. 8. Wells Williams, who had come with the ex- 
pedition as interpreter, was well warranted in writing in 
is journal of July 14, 1858: “This closed the eventful day, 
fone which will be a date to be noted in the history of 
‘Japan, one on which the key was put into the lock and 
‘made, to do away with the long seclusion of the 
nation.”* It is, therefore, fitting that the sito of the land- 
‘ng should be marked as itis by an obelisk with an inserip- 
tion contributed by no less a man than Prince Ito. 

Perry was well advised in not pressing for an immediate 
answer. He sailed away to his winter quarters in China, 
where, owing to the T'aiping rebellion,.the presence of 
‘American ships was warmly welcomed. He had promised to 
return early in the spring and the promise was only one of 
the many anxieties left with the Bakufu. Eight days after 
Perry's departure on July 27, 1853, the Shogun Iyeyoshi 
died and the succession of Iyesada, to whom we shall 
refer again presently, did nothing to allay the consterns- 
tion of the government. Bescon fires flamed from hilltop 
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to hilltop, yet, to those who knew, the defensive power of 
the Empire was at the lowest ebb. 'And, while the expecta- 
tion of Perry's “Black Ships” was heavy upon them, the 
Russian Admiral Putiatin was on his way with the double 
purpose of watching the Americans and of demanding a 
commercial treaty of his own. Moreover, the French frigate 
Constantine was also in the neighborhood, and who could 
say how many other eagles were gathering for their share 
in the prey? 

‘As we have seen, the Shogun Tyeyoshi escaped from his 
perplexities by an opportune demise, but his auccessor, even 
with the help of Abo Masahiro, was in no way 
better fitted to deal with the embarrassing 
situation, Tyestda was a kind of semi-idiot, a 
“itling,” as Brinkley ealls him. “He had been selected for 
fice against the strongly expressed desire of many for 
‘Keiki, the very capable representative of the Mito branch 
of the Tokugawa family. But Keik's tendencies were to- 
‘wards liberalism and the reception of the foreigners, so the 
degenerate son of Iyeyoshi was preferred. It is possible, 
‘of course, that the personality of the Shogun now counted 
for little in any event, as the struggle was really between 
principles which were gradually being set in battle array 
‘one over against the other. 

‘After Perry's departure for the winter it, was plain that 
there were three parties in evidence. ‘There was the liberal 
arty, now represented by the Shogun’s ministers, pre- 
‘pared perforce to make a treaty with the foreigner. There 
‘was, secondly, tho party of compromise, prepared to yield 
‘temporarily in order to obtain respite for the purpose of 
providing more adequate national defense. ‘There was, 
ltly, the chauvinistic party, with its slogan, “Son O, jo i” 
(Revere the Emperor; expel the barbarian’). Hasty ef- 
forts were indeed being made everywhere and by all parties 
to remedy tho evils which had accrued through long im- 
‘munity from war, Forts were built, the old edict of Tyeseda 
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‘against shipbuilding rescinded, cannon east from the bells 

of tho temples, books on military science sought for high 

and low. But the ministers of Iyesada knew all the while, 

1 the other parties did not, the hopelessness of resistance 

‘and, even before the return of Perry, they had chosen their 
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‘Commodore Perry returned on February 13, 1854, with 
‘greatly increased forces. Eventually he found himself in 
‘command of ten ships and two thousand men. 
ERRNY  Itdid not take long now to establish such con- 
‘not with the government as to bring about the 
desired result, ‘The first meeting was appointed for March 
8. It is amusing to note that in landing, the American 
officers in anticipation of = substantial feast took their 
‘knives and forks with them. They resented greatly the 
“flimsy banquet” which gave them no opportunity to use 
‘these weapons. On March 31, a day forever memorable in 
the history of the Pacifi, Japan gave her adhesion, through 
‘the Bakufu, to the “first formal treaty with any westera 
country.” ‘The Commodore was evidently very much pos- 
sessed with the importance of the occasion and showed & 
certain histrionic ability to utilize the opportunity. When 
he landed at Yokobama for the ceremony, first went two 
‘gigantic negroes carrying the American flag; then followed 
‘the Commodore and his officers in full uniform; after these 
came the band playing “Yankee Doodle”; and lastly were 
the sailors with naked cutlasses guarding the presents. 
Perry may be excused for being a little rhetorical at the 
time, but his declaration that “if the Japanese came to the 
United States, they would find the navigable waters of 
the country free to them, and that they would not be de- 
barred even from the gold-Selds of California," does not 
to-day have about it the ring of an inspired prediction. 
‘The Treaty of Kanagawa contains twelve articles, of 
which the principal provided for the hospitable treatment 
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of shipwrecked sailors, the provisioning, under certain cir- 
‘cumstances, of foreign ships, and the uso of the two ports 
cof Shimoda and Hakodate, “the two worst harbors in the 
country.” In tho exchange of courtesies which followed, we 
find mentioned a long list of presenta to the Emperor, Em 
press, and Princes. They include much Madeira, whisky, 
champagne, and perfumery, but also such more generally 
‘useful articles as books, telegraph wire, model engines, agri- 
cultural implements, charts, clocks, stoves, etc,, down to 
rifles, revolvers, and swords* Griffis asserts that the Em- 
pperor never saw his presents, as in 1872 they were still 
“lying in mildew, rust and negleet” in the ancient home of 
the Tokugnwas, 

When Perry sailed away with his ships there was great 
commotion in Japan, but few people outside realized that 
‘2 new era hed commenced for the whole of the Oriental 
‘world. 

‘The American treaty, negotiated by Perry, was speedily 
followed by the signing of e similar treaty by Admiral Stir- 
ling at Nagasaki on behalf of Great Britaio, pemneatie 
October 31, 1854. A like arrangement was Tiestyst 
made with Russia on February 7 of the next “*#t"* 
year and one with Holland on January 0, 1856. ‘The only 
‘change made in these was the substitution of the open ports, 
‘Nagasaki and Shimoda in the English treaty for Shimoda 
‘and Hakodate in the others. As these treaties, however, 
did not provide for any extension of commerce, the United 
States Government entrusted the securing of a commercial 
‘treaty to its first Consul-General for Japan, Mr. Townsend 
Herris, who, as provided by the Kanagawa ‘Treaty, 
‘as Permitted to take up his residence in Japan, August, 

‘The story of Mr. Harris’ labors is, Mr. Longford writes, 
‘one of “marvellous tact and patience, of steady determina- 
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tion and cournge, and straightforward uprightness in every 
respect.” Dr. Nitobo also bears witness as follows: “A 
man of stern rectitude and gentlest powers of persuasion, 
the, indeed, more than any other, deserves the epithet of 
Denefsctor: because in all his dealings with us, the weaker 
party, he never took advantage of our ignorance, but for- 
mulated a treaty with the strictest senso of justice.” Har- 
ris began his work with the Bakufu government at Shimoda, 
and by June, 1857, hai secured the grant of the treaty re- 
quested. But, as delays were constantly occurring, the 
‘Consul-General journeyed to Yedo and, after a remarkable 
display of tactful persistency, and possibly some hint as 
to the lessons to be learned frotn the contemporary opera- 
tions of the British in China, succeeded in getting the treaty 
signed on July 29, 1858. "By this important document 
Kanagawa and Nagasaki wero to be opened from July 4, 
1859, Niigata from January 1, 1860, and Hyogo (Kobe) 
from January 1, 1863, Yedo and Osaka were likewise to be 
‘opened for residence and trade; the “trampling on the 
‘eross” and other enactments hostile to Christianity were to 
bbe abolished; the principle of extraterritorslity, whereby 
Americans wero to be tried in their own consular courts, 
‘was conceded; Americans were permitted to move freely in 
the neighborhood of the open ports in w space of about 
‘twenty-five miles, and to have, in the regions open to them, 
‘the extension of religious tolerance; a tariff was fixed by 
treaty; and the importation of opium was prohibited. ‘The’ 
United States, at the same time, offered to sell to Japan 
ships of war, steamers, and arms, and to lend officers and 
artisans for instruction in the various arts, including of 
‘course, that of war, The treaty, with ite somewhat galling 
implication of Japanese inferiority, was destined to remain 
fn force many years. One modification was tacitly per 
mitted. ‘The merchants from outside were in such a hurry 
to enter the ports that Yokohama was occupied for business 
while the diplomats were arranging for their sottlement 
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‘st Kanagawa. Shimoda was closed within a few months of 
the signing of the treaty. 

‘Tt was, of course, necessary, if the treaty was to be 
strictly legal, for the Emperor's consent to be gained, and 
it was while efforts in this direction were being made that 
certain important political changes were made, The minis- 
ter, Hotta Masahiro, who tried in vain to overeome the re- 
Iuctance of the Emperor Komei, resigned and was succeeded 
by the famous statesman who is generally known as i- 
Kamon-no-Kami, This was the man fated to endure, and 
‘effer for, the odium incurred by making terms with the 
foreigner. At this stage, too, occurred the death of the 
“physically incompetent" Shogun Tyesada, “with or with 
‘out medicine.” It did not escape the notice of the Japanese 
that on the occasion of each of the treaty-signings the event 
was coincident with the death of the Shogun who was held 
officially responsible. 

‘The accession of the new Shogun was preceded by a sharp 
conflict at Kyoto over the succession, The desire of most 
men was for Keiki (Yoshinobu), son of Nari- 
aki of Mito, and already a man of matured Yetta) 
convictions, But it, was this, together with 
the fear of his liberalizing tendencies, which threw the ine 
uence of the court party into the seales in favor of Iyemo- 
chi, the thirteen-year-old son of Nariyuki, of the Kii branch 
of the Tokugawa family. So Iyemochi became the four 
“teenth Tokugawa Shogun, with Ii Kamon-no-Kami as his 
Taro, or prime minister. 

‘The Girst important business was to carry through the 
Provisions of the treaty of 1858, which had, of course, been 
followed up by similar treaties made with Great Britain, 
‘through Lord Elgin; Russia, through Putiatin; France, 
‘through Baron de Gros; and also with Prussia and Holland. 

Ta consequence of the British treaty Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Rutherford Alcock arrived in the following spring as 
‘the first British diplomatic representative, Lord Elgin 
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thas recorded the impression mado by his own visit to Japan 
fs “a green spot in tho desert of my mission to the East." 
He adds: “One feels as if the position of a daimyo in Japan 
might not be a bad one, with two or three million of 
vassals; submissive but not servile, because there is 
xo contradiction between their sense of fitness and their 
position.” * 

‘The experience of Sir Rutherford Alcock, as given in his 
‘Three Years in Japan, hardly bears out this sanguine opin- 
fon, as we shall see a litte Iater:* 

One interesting result of the treaties, in the way of new 
departure, was tho resolve of the Shogunal government to 
mine %04 Missions abroad to foreign nation, bea- 
z ing copies of the epoch-making docurments. 

‘The first of these missions visited the United 
States in 1860, in the last year of President Buchanan, and 
has been but lightly touched upon in the histories. “The 
envoys and their suite came in the U.S. S. Powhatan, and 
at the same timo came the Japanese steamship Kenrin 
Maru, under Captain Katsu, the organizer of the modern 
‘Japanese navy, Landing at San Francisco on March 9, the 
envoys were warmly received, the Board of Supervisors of 
the city taking occasion to express “the earnest wish that 
the amicablo relations happily existing between the Im- 
perial Government of Japan and the United States of 
America and their people, may be perpetuated and produc- 
tive of great and mutual sdvanteges.” 

From Sen Francisco the envoys went to Panama and 
thence to Washington where they were entertained at the 
Willard Hotel and, on May 17, received by the President 
and Secretary Cass, The diary of Murakami, one of the 
envoys, is full of amused and interested appreciation of all 
the new things to which they wero introduced, from “the 
group dance of both sexes” (ball) at Washington to the 
RP, Porter, ie of « Modern Power, yp. 0, 10. 
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‘of a handsome watch to each by the Walton 
‘Company of New York.* 

‘The mission to Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries was dispatched more than a year later, leaving Yoko- 
hams in H. B. M.S, Odin on January 23, 1862, 

‘Before we note the direct results of the coming of the 
foreigner through the new commercial treaties itis impor- 
tant to ect down a few results which were in- 
direct, such as appear in the quickened desire Romane 
of the Shogunate and of Japanese individuala 
to defend themselves against foreign aggression by the uso 
cof foreign learning. It was plain that the stirrings of a 
new springtide were in the air, and Japanese, especially 
those in contact with the newly opened ports, were anxious 
to awake to whatever new opportunities an enlightened 
patriotism might offer. 

From 1855 onward the government was taking steps, 
‘through Translation Bureau, and through the establish- 
‘ment of & school of foreign languages, to mect the new 
situation, The steps came but slowly and at intervals, and 
it was not till 1862 that the Shogun’s government itself 
sent abrond students for instruction in foreign lands. Some 
‘went to Holland, to lear navigation, among them Eno- 
‘moto, afterwards Viscount and Minister of tho Navy; some 
‘went to study medicine, and others law. ‘The Satsuma clan 
sent some students abroad and 6 few, such as to and Jno- 
‘wye, went on their own account, in defiance of the Isw. 
‘The Shogunate also took some steps to secure the presence 
of foreign instructors, from France for the army, from Great 
Britain for the navy, and s0 on. 

But all theso official movements were inferior in im- 
ortance to some which came from individual initiative, 
‘Two or threo of these must be roentioned, 

Tn 1896 was born Yukichi Fukueawa, known later as the 
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Sage of Mita, Very early he began to show interest in 
foreign learning and in 1854 went to Nagasaki to study 
‘Dutch. Later on he realized the superior value of English, 
but could find no one to instruct him, so it was with the 
‘id of an English-Dutch dictionary that he finally acquired 
knowledge of the language. In 1858, he laid the founds. 
tions of Kelo University in the compound of the Okudairs 
mansion, but the name was not given until 1867. Mr. 
‘Fukuzawe visited tho United States in 1800, in attendance 
‘upon the first mission to that country, and returned to give 
his life to the cause of western education in Japan, The 
present writer, in 1923, found a great University with its 20 
buildings and its brary of 100,000 volumes, Very interest- 
ing, too, was the little wooden building now famous as tho 
first place in Japan in which public speaking was permitted 
‘and tought, But most interesting of all was to meet the 
present President, son of the illustrious founder, and his 
‘own son, preparing to follow in the steps of his father and 
‘grandfather. 

Another great. pioneer of western education whose in- 
spiration dates from the time is Joseph Niishima, founder of 
the frst Christian University in Japan, which is now known 
as Doshisha, in the city of Kyoto. The story of the samurai 
boy, born in Tokyo in 1843, and becoming so obsessed with 
the idea of foreign learning that he eseaped at last on an 
‘American schooner lying at Hakodate in 4864, and the sub- 
‘sequent career of the young man in the United States tll 
‘be was ablo to return with blessing to his native land, is one 
of the great romances of modern history. A visit to-day to 
Doshisha certainly provokes the quotation: “Si monumer- 
tum requiris, circumspice. 

‘Still another life forces itself upon the attention irre 
sistibly, that of another martyr of the new Japan, Yoshids 
‘Shoin, born in 1830, Here we have, not a dependent of the 
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‘Tokugawas, but one burning with desire to seo the Em- 
pperors enjoying their ancient status. One of the earliest 
stories of him is of his making model in mud of the 
‘Emperor’ palace, saying that he was repairing the deso- 
sted imperial court as had done Oda Nobunaga of old. 
‘Ass boy of eleven, he gave lectures before his clan lord and 
‘at sixteen was much concerned over tho menace of the for- 
feigners. At twenty-one he lectured on coast defense, but 
reckoned most on getting away from the eountry to study. 
Hee called a meeting of friends and wrote down in large 
characters the words: “I have purpose and havo deter- 
‘mined to carry it out, even though Mt. Fuji erumbles and 
the rivers are exhausted.” Five times he attempted to got 
to Perry's ships as a stowaway, and five times he failed. 
‘Then ho began writing and strikingly anticipated some of 
the later Japanese policies when he advocated the 
up of Hokksido, the taking of Kamchatka and the Kurile 
Islands, the annexation of the Ryukyu Islands, the payment 
of tribute by the Koreans, the taking of Formosa and a 
part of Manchuria, His school was really in the interest 
of overthrowing the Tokugawas and eventually he was im- 
prisoned by Ii Kamon-no-Kami and on several charges con~ 
demned to death, He wrote pathetic little book, The 
Record of a Baffled Spirit, and on October 25, 1859, "by the 
hhand of the headsman, his refined and burning and reform- 
loving spirit was severed from bis five-foot body, and caused 
to ascend to the high heaven.” The Record of « Bafted 
‘Spirit begins with the poem: 
‘Although my body is east ot to decay, 
On the Musashi pls 
‘Yet my Japanese spirit will emain® 
‘of a monument to Yoshida Shoin on October 
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18, 1909, by his clan shows that his faith was not in 
vaio. 

For a few months after Harris' success in obtaining the 
‘Commercial Treaty of 1858 it “rained treaties,” but there 

‘was muuch difference between obtaining the 
‘Theforigners signatures to the treaties and carrying them 
into effect. 

‘The first difficulty came over the settlement of Kansgaws, 
already alluded to. The treaty had designated Kanagawa, 
but the traders were in such a hurry that, in spite of the 
diplomats, it was Yokohama which was occupied. Mr. 
Rutherford Alcock considered this partly due to the con- 
nivanee of the Japanese Government, which he suspected of 
desiring to make another Deshima of the foreign resi- 
dency. A sign of the haste with which Yokohama was 
seized upon is (or was) visible in the odd numbering of the 
hhouses. The first Englishmen who came called his place 
‘No. 1, and the next, wherever he settled, followed with No. 
2, and so on, 

‘The foreigners who eame wero ofall descriptions. Many 
of them were needy adventurers who desired only to take 
advantage of whatever opportunity presented itself for 
self-enrichment, ‘The worst illustration of this eame to 
light in what is known as the “Gold Currency” question.”” 
Tt was, in part, a renewal of the old difficulty which Hide- 
yoshi had encountered in the case of the Portuguese. In 
‘the trade regulations appended to the treaty it had been 
required that the Japanese should change foreign bullion 
“weight for weight, for the native current coin.” Now 
as the relative value of gold and silver in Japan was only 
three to one, and in the rest of the world fifteen to one, it 
vwas plain that men could buy silver in China, steam over 
to Japan and make a certain profit of 200 per cent on every 
trip. ‘The rage for financial operations of this sort grew 
rapidly and even American naval officers threw over theit 
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commissions to engage in the lucrative business of ex- 
change. Japan was rapidly being denuded of her gold, be- 
fore it was possible for the government to intervene, stop 
the export of gold, and readjust the domestic ratio of gold 
and silver. The question, however, did little to increase 
the love of the Japanese for the intrusive foreigner. So, 
while the jo-i ("barbarian-expelling’) party were gaining 
znew influence in Kyoto, the populace was becoming more 
‘and more incensed. ‘They had before them not only the 
shocking conduct of the barbarians, but also the visible 
displeasure of the gods. Yedo hed been visited by a great 
earthquake in 1855; a terible fie followed in which 100,000 
persons lost thei lives; great storms swept over tho eastern 
coasts; and a general epidemic of fire, pestilence, and flood 
terrorized the land, Nature herself seemed ‘protesting 
‘against the presence of the foreigner. 

‘Tt was perhaps too early for the Japanese to make the 
proper distinction, but it must be remembered that there 
vwere other foreigners attracted by the reopening of the 
ports than those who had come in the service of mammon. 
‘The resurrection of the Christian religion in Japan dates 
from the year of the Commercial Treaty. “The discovery 
of the Christians,” already referred to, proved an incentive 
to the sending of new evangelists. ‘The first came from the 
United States in the persons of Rev. J. Liggins and Rev. C. 
1M. Williams (afterwards Bishop of Yedo), of the Episeopal 
‘Church. Soon sifter followed Dr. Hepburn, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Board, and Dr. Verbeck, of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of America. Roman Catholic mission- 
aries also renewed their acquaintance with the country in 
1859, and others soon followed. Persecution once again 
raised its head in the wake of propaganda, and several 
thousand Japaneso Christians were arrested and de- 
Ported from their native villages. It was not till 1873 
{Bat the perecuton of Christians came definitely to an 
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A repereussion of the hostility felt at this time aguinst the 
foreigner is to be seen in the murder of the talented snd 
courageous minister of the Shogun, who had 
Pyymottte teen responsible for the carrying out of the 
terms of the treaties. On March 24, 1860, Ii 
‘Kamon-no-Kemi, surrounded by his retainers, was on his 
‘way to the Shogun's palace, when he was suddenly attacked 
by what appeared to be a band of ronins, ‘The assailants 
‘were really the emissaries of the Lord of Mito, who, a litte 
Inter, received the bloody head of his illustrious vietim. All 
‘who took part in the attack wero slain or committed sep- 
puku shortly afterwards. ‘The murder cast a shadow over 
the capital, as Mr. Alcock put it, “a shadow of doubt and 
‘uneasy anticipation.” But it would not appear that as yet 
the abolishing of the Shogunate was seriously contem- 
plated. The assassins of the Tair solemnly declared: “Our 
‘conduct does not indicate the slightest enmity to the Ba- 
kkufu, We swear before heaven and earth, gods and men, 
that our action proceeds entirely from our hope of seeing 
the Shogunate resume its proper form, and abide by the 
holy and wise will of the Emperor. We hope to see our 
national glory manifested in the expulsion of foreigners 
from the land,” 

‘The fear of foreigners was certainly more conspicuous 
than mere hatred of the Bakufu. Men from the outside 
‘world were multiplying apace and the .poor bewildered 
Shogun, sith his ministers, had no control over the unruly 
elements, Twice the British legation was attacked by ronin 
‘at midnight, and considerable bloodshed resulted. The 
sloomy forebodings of 1860 were deepened at the beginning 
of 1861 by the murder of Mr. Hewskin, the Dutch secre 
tary to the American legation, on January 15, The situa 
tion was 20 serious that the representatives of Great Brit- 
‘ain, France, Prussia, and Holland decided to move from 
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Yedo and retire temporarily to Yokohama, Only Mr. 
‘Townsend Harris remained, be being convinced of the real 
desire of the Shogunal government to give whatever pro- 
tection was possible. The new attack on the British lees 
tion and the wounding of Mr. Oliphant, shortly after the 
return of the ministers to Yedo, prompted the poor Shogun 
to sond an autograph letter to Queen Vietoria begging that 
the opening of the ports might be postponed. 

‘Then, as a last straw, came, in September, 1862, what is 
Known as tho Namamigi incident, or the Richardson af- 
fair. ‘Three English merchants, with o lady, riding from 
‘Yokohama towards Yedo, eame upon the procession of the 
Satsuma chief, with some eight hundred of his retainers. 
‘The foreigners drew up their horses to the roadside but did 
not dismount, as wns customary when a great lord was pase- 
ing by. Mr. Richardson was immediately attacked and 
‘lain and his corapanions, severely wounded, escaped only 
bby precipitate Aight. 

‘Demand was immediately made for reparation and, as 
the Shogun was unable to enforce his authority against so 
powerful a clan as the Satsuma, a British squadron bom 
barded Kagoshima, the capital of the clan. A typhoon 
sroso during the bombardment and, as the forts were still 
firing when the ships drew off, some Japanese claimed the 
whole affair as a vietory, especially as the assassins were 
never given up.» 

‘The “barbarian-expelling” party at Kyoto took so much 
heart out of the situation that dates were actually xed for 
the expulsion of all foreigners in June, 1863. One power- 
ful elan, the Chashu, undertook to precipitate the clash and 
fired upon American, French, and Dutch ships which dis- 
regarded the blockade imposed upon the Choshu coast ia 
the neighborhood of the Straits of Shimonosck. The 
‘powers concerned joined with the British to tench what was 
considered a much needed lesson. ‘Tho forts at Shirmonoseki 
‘were bombarded and reduced, and a heavy indemnity de- 
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manded from the clan. As, however, the clan refused to pay, 
the debt had to bo transferred to the Bikufu, now at ite 
‘wits’ end. ‘The indemnity was far in excess of the damage 
inflicted, and the last installment of the three million dol- 
lars was paid only in 1875. Tt was equally apportioned be- 
tween the four powers, but the United States returned its 
share of $785,000, as the Americans had sustained no dam- 
‘age, and the sinall chartered ship, with but twenty blue- 
jackets, which assisted in the bombardment, incurred for 
the nation little or no expense. 
‘The bombardment of Shimonoseki seemed at first to 
have increased tho prestige of the Shogun’s government, 
Probably it had not been undertaken without 
PBWEieg some assurance of the Bakufu's tacit spproval. 
But the payment of the indemnity, assumed 
bby the government, was 8 serious and unforeseen dificulty. 
‘Mr. Robert Pruyn, who had succeeded Townsend Harris 
ts the American representative, was disposed to prefer the 
‘opening of another port to the payment of any indemnity, 
since the latter (he maintained) would really be paid by 
‘the foreign merchants in enhanced burdens laid upon com- 
merce. He had, moreover, already seen the importance 
of obtaining the Emperor’ ratification of the treaties which 
hhad been negotiated, and had even proposed steps for se- 
‘curing this prior to his resignation in 1865. About the samme 
time the British representative, Sir Rutherford Alcock, was 
rewarded for the suecess of the Shimonoseki affair by pro- 
motion to Peking. He had acted contrary to the instruc- 
tions then on their way from England, but success was 
regarded 28 atoning for this unintentional sin. His place 
‘was taken by one of the most interesting and dominating 
personalities of the time, Sir Harry Parkes, whose long 
experience in China had added much assurance to his 
natural powers of leadership. From the moment of 
arrival, Parkes set the pace in the policy of the Powers 
Known as an exponent of the “gunboat policy,” he per 
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sounded the foreign representatives, on the strength of very 
‘general instructions, to countenance a naval demonstration 
‘of Hyogo for the purpose of compelling the ratification of 
the treaties by the Emperor. It was desired also to secure 
the regulation of the tariff and the opening of the ports of 

‘and Osaka. It was a somewhat high-handed action, 
and the joint treaty of June 25, 1865, which followed the 
‘Japanese acceptance of the foreign terms, has been termed 
by ‘Tyler Dennett “one of the most thoroughly un-American 
treaties ever ratified by the American Government.” Never- 
theless, it settled the vexed question ws to imperial re- 
‘sponsibility and, of course, it had considerable bearing on 
the domestic changes which were soon to appear."* 

In September, 1866, the Shogun died and the previously 
rejected heir to the thankless office, Keiki, or Yoshinobu, 
now became the inevitable occupant. He was 
by no means keen about it, though he used Tbglatefite 
his brief hour of authority to send men abroad 
for instruction and to import instructors for the military 

ces, Six months later, February 3, 1867, the anti- 
foreign Emperor, Komei, died, giving place to the young 
boy, Muteuhito, who was destined to become the illus 
trious Meiji Tenno, The feeling was gaining strength that 
‘the time was ripening for an extrication from political eom- 
plication by a return to the old ways of Japan, as laid down 
by the Taikwa Code. 

Already, in 1888, the two great Satsuma vassals, Saigo 
Takamori and Okubo Toshimicki, hed entered into a secret 
arrangement with Kido Takayoshi, » vassal of the prince 
‘of Nagato, for the abolition of the Shogunate, ‘The acces 
sion of Keiki had made it possible for such a proposition to 
be directly made, So, from the hands of the Toss daimyo, 
Keiki reoeived the invitation on the part of the feudal 
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lords to restore to the Emperor his former authority. ‘The 
‘Shogun did not long delay his reply. After taking counsel 
with others, he dispatched the following letter bearing date 
‘November 3, 1867; 


‘A retrospect of the various changes through which the Empire 
hhaa passed shows us that after the decadence of monarchical 
‘authority, the power passed into the hands of Ministers of State; 
‘and that, owing to the civil ware of the period Hoge, 1158-89, 
‘and Helji, 1159-60, the administrative power fell into the bands 
of the military class, My ancestor received more confidence and 
favor from the Court than any of hin prodeceasors, and bis 
descendants have succeeded him for more than two bundred 
‘years. Though I fil the same ofee, almost all the acts of the 
‘administration are far from perfect, and I confeas it with shame 
‘that the present unsatisfactory condition of affairs is due to my 
shortcomings and incompetence. Now thet foreign intercourse 
‘becomes daily more extensive, unless the government is directed 
from one central authority, the foundations of the state will fall 
‘to pieces. If, bowever, the old order of things be changed, and 
the administrative authority be restored to the Imperial Court, 
‘and if national deliberations be conducted on an extensive seale, 
‘and the Imperial decision be secured, and if the Empire be #up- 
ported by the efforts of the whole people, then the Empire wil 
bbe able to maintain ite rank and dignity’ among the nations of 
the earth. Although I have allowed all the feudal lords to state 
their views without reserve, yet it is, I believe, my highest duty 
‘realize this ideal by giving up entirely my rule over this land.** 


‘The Emperor's reply came, in terse enough: form, under 
the date of November 12: “Tokugawa Keiki’s proposal 
to restore the administrative authority to the Imperial 
‘Court is accepted by the Emperor.” 

‘To his own supporters Keiki wrote: “It appears to me 
that the laws cannot be maintained in the face of the daily 
‘extension of our foreign relations, unless the Government 
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‘be conducted by one head, and I propose therefore to sur- 
render the whole power into the hands of the Imperial 
Court. This is the best I can do for the interests of the 


‘A few days later an imperial edict ushered in a new 
‘epoch of the history of Jepan in the following terms: 


‘Now that Tokugawa Keiki has restored the administrative au- 
thority to the Court, the Court directly controls the Imperial 
polity, quite free from bias, laying great stress on public opinion, 
‘and keeping all undisturbed those good customs and usages pre- 
served under the Tokugawa régime. The clans aball be quite 
bold to fight for justice, on the one hand, and to strive for the 
‘augmentation of the glory of the Empire on the other. 


CHAPTER XXV 
‘Tae meanoDN0s oF amt 


‘The opening of the new ers, which commences officially 
‘with January 1, 1868, was shadowed by an unfortunate con- 
flict between the adherents of the ex-Shogun 
SEMAzIA, and the clans whose influence had brought 
‘about his resignation. ‘These clans, known a8 
the Sat-cho-to, from the alliance of Satsuma, Choshu, and 
‘Tosa, were suspicious lest the Tokugawas should still, un~ 
der the guise of facilitating the transition to the new order, 
be determined to reassert control of the government. Tho 
‘Tokugawas and their friends, on their part, were chsgrined 
‘at being passed over in the organization of the imperial 
bureaucracy. The new government had been hastily or- 
‘ganized, with the boy Emperor at its head, a cabinet witht 
‘premier, vice-premier, and seven departmental chiefs, and 
‘body of councilors. But the posts were well-nigh monopo- 
lized by the Sat-cho-to daimyo, and no Tokugawa found 
‘a place. As Dr, McLaren puts it: “When the Shogun 
resigned, it was no part of his intention to retire completely 
from the administration of the affairs of the country. But 
it soon became apparent to him that, under the new régime 
of direct government by the Court, the power was being 
‘monopolized by the western clans, especially Satsums and 
Chea" 
‘Bence, when Keiki’s retirement to Ostke was announced, 
dated January 7, 1868, a great protest arose from the clan 
and the ex-Shogun, out of loyalty to his followers, was 
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practically foreed to march to Kyoto with them. The 
‘Aira samurai had already been dismissed from their heredi- 
tary position as palsce guards on January 3, and now in- 
sisted upon accompanying Keiki to Kyoto with an escort of 
ten thousand men. This formidable train was viewed by 
the Sat-cho-to as implying an attempt at premeditated re- 
bellion. Accordingly, a force of Satsuma and Choshu men, 
estimated at not exceeding fifteen hundred, interposed it- 
self and fought a three-days’ battle at Fushii which ended 
‘on January 30 in the completo defeat of the ex-Shogun's 
‘supporters, result due, however, in large part to the 
treachery of the Tsa clan. This battle of Fushini is de- 
seribed by Longford as “the Gfth decisive battle in Japa- 
nese history.” Keiki, declining the suggestion that he should 
‘commit suicide, fled to Osake, whither his enemies followed 
and achieved in part the buming of the famous castle. 
‘Thence he took ship to Yedo, where, after a few days, he 
surrendered himself to the government. With unusual mag 
nanimity, his enemies permitted him to retire, first to his 
estates at Mito and then to Suruga. His followers, how- 
‘ever, were not so easily placated. A fierce battle took place 
in the grounds of the Uyeno temple on July 4, 1868, which 
was decided against the Tokugawa cause by the troops of 
Hizen. With matters thus hopeless, the greatest devotion 
‘was still manifested towards tho defeated cause, The 
Biko Toi, an association of boys, from fifteen to seventeen 
‘years of age, fought bravely to the last. ‘There were even 
& few women who fought armed with spears. Admiral 
Enomoto, who had, some years before, been sent by the 
Bakufu to study naval warfare in Holland, took his seven 
ships from Yedo to Hakodate where he held out for Keiki 
‘year longer. Eventually the gallant sailor was induced to 
‘sive himself up to save his associates, and the government 
‘was generous enough to pardon him, recognizing that his 
‘ction was the outeome of layalty to his daitnyo. 

Bo poihed forever te eae ofthe Tokugawa Shoguns, 
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‘Reiki lived for many years the life of a private gentleman 
‘and in 1906 was visited by Lord Redesdale, who found in 
‘him all the old-time dignity, charm, and good looks. 
‘The period of Meiji (‘Enlightened Government’), as the 
‘new era was entitled, rapidly justified the choice of name. 
‘tA definite and conciliatory policy towards for- 
Seige cign nations was inaugurated on February 3, 
minicars 1808, when the Emperor announced to the 
various representatives that he had assumed control of do- 
mestic and foreign policy and would be pleased to grant 
them an interview on March 23. Tho condescension was 
cone which shattered all precedent and naturally created a 
great deal of excitement, ‘The Dutch and French ministers 
hhad obtained their interview when a determined attack was 
made on the party of Sir Harry Parkes, the British repre- 
sentative. Two men, one an ex-priest, the other « ronin, 
were assailants, They fought so madly that thirteen men 
‘were more or less badly wounded. ‘The Emperor expressed 
his deep indignation at the outrage and the frustrated inter- 
‘view was consummated two or three days later. 
‘The promulgation of the Emperor's Charter Oath on 
April 17 was due only in part to his intention to conform the 
government to western usage. ‘There can be 
‘BEST Little doubt that the clans, not wholly trust- 
ing one another's disinterestedness, were anx- 
ious to provide safeguards against the rise in the future of 
‘autocracies similar to that of the lately deposed Tokugawes. 
‘The event, however, is of such importance that the five 
clauses of the Oath may well be quoted in their entirety: 


1. A deliberative assembly should be formed and all measures 
bbe decided by public opinion. 

2. The principles of eocial and political economics should be 
diligently studied by both the superior and the inferior classes 
cf our people. 

3. Every one in the community shall be assisted to persevere 
{n carrying out his will for good purposes, 
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4. All the old, abeurd usages of former times should bo dlare- 
‘garded and the impartiality and justice displayed inthe workings 
‘of Nature be adopted 08 a basis of action, 

6, Wisdom and ability should be eought after in all quarters of 
the world for the purpote of fimily establishing the foundations 
of the Empire, 


“The real importance of the Charter Oath,” says Pro- 
fessor Uyehar, “lies in tho fact that it was the fst step i 
the determination of the leading statesmen of the period to 
undertake tho national reorganization with the co-operation 
‘of the people and adopt Western civilization in onder to 
preservo the independence of the country and free it from 
foreign aggression." * 

‘The movement which ushered in the era of Meiji was, 
called by its initiators, Fukko (‘the Return to Antiquity’), 
and, by some more radically inclined, Ieshin 
(‘the Renovation’). Dr. Hara is undoubtedly rg 
right in saying that, while there was much in 
the movement which was a retum to Taikwa, and much 
which may legitimately be called “Renovation,” there is 
sill some excuse for the use of the term “Revolution,” em 
ployed by the majority of foreigners 

Yet the revolutionary steps taken by the new government. 
vere gradual and hesitating. Tt eannot fail to strike tho 
student that for quite a numberof years after the Restora- 
tion there was (and in all probability fortunately) an ele- 
reat of opportunism, of patchwork, and even of the hap- 
hazard, in the development of constitutional government. 
In the eabinet the premiership was given to a royal prince, 
<Arieugawa, and two imperial princes and five court nobles 
‘were heads of the seven departments. But among the of- 
fice-holders and councilors were those who looked forward 
rather than backward, Okubo and Kido were prominent, 
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and among the younger men wero the Choshu clansmen, 
Ito and Inouye, who had escaped to Europe and now re- 
‘tured to share in the new order. Had the martyred Yo- 
shida been able to see how many of his old pupils were 
now at the helm, he must surely have smiled o smile of 
content. 

‘There was as yot no netional army or navy, nor any 
steady source of income. Hesitating as were some of the 
carly steps in the direction of innovation, some of them 
failed through neglect to observe that water poured into & 
narrow-necked bottle will spill rather than fill. In the 
April of 1869 an attempt was mado to convene a delibera- 
tive assembly of the feudal chiefs, in order to discuss such 
‘subjects as the reform of the land tax, the enactment of 
‘riminal code, the freeing of the eta (‘outeasts’) from their 
age-long opprobrium, and the like. ‘The assembly, which 
‘was called the Kogisho, turned out a complete fisseo and, on 
October 4, 1870, it was prorogued sine dis, to be abolished 
bby an imperial reseript of June, 1873. As a specimen of the 
‘voting in a body which has been deseribed as “a quiet, 
peaceful debating society,” we find, on the question of the 
abolition of harakiri, the following result: Ayes, 3, Noes, 
300, Not voting, 6. 

‘Yet, apart from the Kogisho, reforms were carried out by 
the administration which are noteworthy. In the imperial 
court a large number of obsolete offices and sinecures were 
suppressed. Of particular importance was the change in 
‘November of the imperial capital from Kyoto to Yedo, the 
capital of the Tokugews Shoguns. Okubo's suggestion of 
Osaka as the new was rejected, Yedo now became 
Tokyo (Eastern Capital’), while the venerable city of 
‘Kyoto, as some compensation for the desertion, was to be 
Known as Saigyo (‘Western Capital’). Tho choice of Yedo 
‘was astriking vindication of the strategie judgment of Hlide- 
yoshi three hundred years earlier. 

Tito once declared that feudalism “stood on thoroughly 
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worm-eaten, though externally lacquered and gilt pillars” 
Yet, to the reformers of early Meiji, feudalism must have 
presented a formidable front. It is extremely 

doubtful whether they were actually conscious ézsbolities 
‘at the first that tho abolition of feudal- 

ism was ¢ zine qua non of national unification, ‘The patriot- 
{sm of the act, whereby 1 wholo class surrendered the privi- 
leges of thousand years, has been frequently commented 
upon. It is certainly remarkable that what took centuries 
to accomplish in Europe was in Japan carried through ia 
the course of a few months. Tt was, however, by no means 
1 general impulso on the part of the daimyo, but primarily 
the act of the four great daimiates of Satsuma, Chosbu, 
‘Tosa, and Hizen, inspired by a few men of whom Kido, 
Okubo, and Saigo were the chief. ‘The rest of the daimyo 
merely followed the lead of such as these, and out of 276 
‘only 17 declined to act voluntarily. In any case, it was a 
unique sacrifice, performed in the great cause of national 
unity.. “Wo reverently offer up,” said the memorial, 
‘our feudal possessions with the prayer that the Imperial 
Court will enact laws . . . so that a uniform rule may pre- 
‘vail throughout the Empire.” 

Tt was decided that the daimyo should retire on an in- 
‘come of one-tenth of their former revenues, while provision 
‘was also made for the pensioning of the great army of re- 
tainers. It was.on August 29, 1871, that the abolition of 
the feudal system was actually accomplished. Dr. Grifis 
‘speaks of the farewell of the daimyo of Echizen to his 
3,000 retainers as “among the most impressive of his life's 
experiences.” By this edict the 400,000 samurai still re- 
mained the pensioners of the state. A further edict was 
promulgated in 1873 offering to commute the pension on 
the basis of six-years’ purchase for those held merely for life, 
‘This commutation was rendered compulsory in 1876 and 
by this date the system of national conscription had been 
‘dopted to supersede the old plan of drawing soldiers from 
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‘8 particular class, ‘To carry through the gigantic changes 
{involved in tho abolition of feudalism it was necessary to 
‘add to the national debt the sum of $165,000,000. 
‘The only important event of the year 1869 for which no 
opportunity to mention has hitherto been found was the 
‘marriage of the Emperor to the Princess Haru, 
‘sor reforms destined to be for forty-three years the be- 
loved spouse, and for some two years more 
the survivor of Meiji Tenno, and now ono with the spirits 
‘of the dead as the Empress Shoken. ‘The marriage festivi- 
tes wero marked by a striking accession of loyal feeling on 
the part of the people and new zest in the cause of reform. 
‘What the Emperor wrote in verse was taken by all as 
representing the profoundest desire of the heart: 


(Ob, ow I wish to make this country inferior to none, 
Adopting that which is good, and rejecting that which is bad. 


‘From the beginning of 1870 reforms come thick and 
fast. A telegraph line was opened in that year from Tokyo 
to Yokohama, and a railway projected between the same 
points which was completed in 1872. ‘The distance was only 
eighteen miles, but it was a notable beginning. The postal 
system also dates from 1870, and in 1871 it was extended to 
foreign countries. About the same time lighthouses were 
erected at dangerous points along the coast; a mint was 
established for the new eoinage, and the first newspaper 
worthy of the name was printed by a Scotsman named 
Black. In Tokugawa times, however, there had been oces- 
sionally published news-letters conteining court news and 
other happenings. These, printed from crude wooden 
blocks, were known as Yomiuri, that is “sold by hawking 
about.” In social directions an epoch is marked by the 
emancipation of tho eta, and by the revocation of all edicts 
‘against Christianity. In the religious field a Bureau of 
Erclesiaationl AGairs (Jingi Jimu-kyoku), as ite first act in 
11868, separated Shinto from Buddhism and made of the 
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former kind of state ceremonial. Buddhism remained 
under proseription until 1872, when the Ecclesiastical De- 
partment (Kyubusho) recognized both Shinto and Bud- 
hist priests as moral instructors. 

‘As denoting the desire for still wider political outlook it 
is worth the noting that at this time several distinguished 
statesmen, including Iwakura, Kido, Okubo, and Ito, left 
for foreign lands to press the subject of treaty revision. 
‘The matter of extraterritoriality and the necessity for ac- 
cepting a treaty-made tari had been from the first ex- 
tremely irritating to Japanese pride, 

Tt should be added that the uso of the Gregorian calendar 
ras begun on January 1, 1873, although Japanese chronol- 
‘ogy was still reckoned from the accession of Jimmu Teano 
in 680 n.,, and the Chineso system of year periods was re- 
tsined. A little later, Sunday was set apart as e weekly 
day of rest. 

Korea had always been regarded as in some measure 
tributary to Japan, on the strength of the legendary ex- 
ploits of Jingo Kogo, as well as on the ground 
taken by Hideyoshi, During the Shogunate Jieise'™™ 
the Koreans had so far yielded to the claim 
5 to send tribute-bearing envoys to greet in turn the Toku- 
awa Shoguns. Now the old custom was broken and in- 
sult was added to neglect by the declaration of the Koreans 
that they could not recognize a nation which had turned 
its back upon the ideals of the Orient, 

‘The relation of Kores to the outside world and her obsti- 
nate conservatism are in no respect better illustrated than 
‘by a brief summary of her treatment of the Christian mis- 
sions, “Hideyoshi’s Christian general, Konishi, had rst 
‘mado Christianity known to Korea by bringing with him 
‘on his campaigns Father Cespedes and a Japanese priest as 
his chaplains, Between this, however, and tho first real ef- 
fort to propagate Christianity there was a wide interval. 
‘The first Korean Christian was baptized in Peking in 1784 
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‘and this convert, after converting others upon his return 
hhome, apostatized under persecution, He nevertheless was 
ut to death with aie other converts, and, as Mr. Longford 
‘puta it, “marched to death with martyrs but was not a mar 
tyr, was beheaded as a Christian but died renegade” 
Somehow or other, Christianity continued to spresd and, 
slthough executions were continuous, it is estimated thet 
there wero ten thousand Christians in Korea at the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. ‘The desire to have & 
vvicar-apostolic led to the sending of Brugitre from China, 
but he died within sight of his goal in 1835. His succes- 
‘or from Tatary crossed the frontier through a drainpipe. 
In 1837 came the first bishop to tread Korean evil, the heroic 
Imbert, The French priests died as martyrs after tor- 
‘ments unspeakable. The persecutors were eternally vigi- 
Isnt. Yet the result was thet all heard of Christianity and 
“from this time Koreans ceased to despise Christians.” 
‘The first native priest, Andrew Kim, obtained his orders 
after having been smuggled across to Shanghai. Then came 
the great perseoution of 1868, with its ery 
‘Buropeans!” and the torture and death of Christians till the 
{faith was as completely extirpated as human power could 
‘ensure, Swords were insufficient, a guillotine was invented 
ich took off twenty-four heads at once, and eight thou- 
‘sand Christians were slain, besides those who perished in 
the mountains of cold and bunger. 

‘The inability of France, occupied with Prussia in the 
West, to stop or avenge these massecres makes doubly sig- 
nificant the interposition of Japan. The question of inter~ 
ference, which was raised in 1868, became acute in 1872, 
‘when it coincided with the domestic problem of what to do 
with thedisbanded samurai. Seigoof Satsuma at onceeeized 
the opportunity presented to save the honor of the two- 
sworded men by an immediate declaration of war, War had 
indeed been practically decided upon when the propriety 
of awaiting the return of Iwakura and his party was eug- 
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‘gested. ‘The expected envoys returned in September, not 
‘only without the coveted revision of the treaties, but 
strongly impressed with the conviction that Japan had 
suuch leeway to make up before she should think of engsg- 
ing in a foreign war. The debate was long and embittered, 
and tho final verdict against war led to Saigo’s retirement 
to Sateuma, where he began to dril, probably at this time 
with no serious thought of insurrection, the famous war- 
iors of his redoubtable clan, 

‘Meanwhile, the government proceeded to carry out its 
plans for conscription. ‘The war cloud seemed quite to have 
passed over, when trouble arose in Formosa on account of 
the ill-treatment received by some natives of the Ryukyu 
Islands. ‘Tho Formosan expedition was a very small affsir, 
bat it led to an important international question, since the 
‘Ryukyu Ielanders had existed for some centuries in a happy 
state of uncertainty as to whether they were tributary to 
Chins or to Japan, or to both. Chins, of course, now put 
in her claim, but, through the mediation of Sir Thomss 
‘Wade, the matter was finally settled by China’s recognizing 
the Japanese claims to the group and paying the expense of 
the expedition to Formosa, 

‘Then, once again, the Korean question came to the front, 
Presuming on tho way in which they had got rid of the 
‘American squadron which had been sent to open the “Her- 
mit Kingdom”, in 1870, the Koreans bumptiously fired 
upon the Japaneso survey ship, Unyokan, ‘The following 
~Sanuary, 1876, warships and transports under General Ku 
roda arrived to demand satisfaction. The peninsula king- 
dom was as helpless as she was proud and, following the ex- 
‘ample of Japan, in a similar case twenty years earlier, signed 
‘treaty of commerce and conceded the opening of eertain 
Ports for trade, ‘Thus, among the early {ruts ofthe reopen- 
ing of Japan, wo havo the opening up to the commerce of 
the world of a kingdom which had hitherto proved obdurate 
to all the demands of the westera world, 
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For many years Sakhalin had been a bono of contention 
Detween Russia and Japan. The march of the Colossus 
of the North to the country south of the Amur 
Sectrererry had made plain the strategic importance of 
an island which up to this time had been un- 
doubtedly Japenese. Russia at first made efforts to gain 
possession by stimulating the immigration thither of her 
subjects, but this was countered by the offer of Japan, first, 
to divide the territory (which was actually done in 1905), 
or, secondly, to purchase the Russian claims. Opposition, 
however, was encountered to both plans and no settlement 
‘was reached until 1875, when it was decided to concede 
Sakbalin in toto to Russia on condition of Russia's recog- 
nition of Japanese sovereignty in the Kuriles (Chishima), 
‘The arrangement was, as Captain Brinkley puts it: “the 
purchase of an area of Japanese territory by Russia, who 
paid for it with a part of Japan’s belongings.” 
Te had been for some time evident that trouble was brew- 
ing in the southern part of the Empire. Possibly Saigo 
Takamori had not intended any trial of 
‘TySssems strength between his clan troops and the 
newly conscripted army of the nation. But his 
“school for samurai” could hardly be regarded in any other 
Tight than as a menace, especially after the abortive insur- 
rections of Saga in 1874, Kumamoto and Magi in 1876. ‘The 
Satsuma outbreak when it came, through the enthusiasm of 
‘Saigo’s pupils sweeping their idol with them into rebellion, 
was a very serious affair. There were pethaps forty thou- 
sand Satsuma men, splendidly drilled and armed, and in- 
spired as well by the chivalrous traditions of their race and 
clase. Yet, although the government had only the raw eon- 
script troops, untested till now in actual combat, the re- 
bellion which began on January 29, 1877, was suppressed 
before the end of September. Much of the Sateuma 
was wasted in the siege of the old enstle of Kuma- 
moto, which had been built by Kato Kiyomasa in the Six- 
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‘teenth Century, "The government had timo to collect its 
forces and to send an expedition into Kyushu with disas- 
frous results to Saigo. The slaughter on each side was 
prodigious and all the rebel lesders perished either in battle 
orby theirown hands. The new national spirit was severely 
tested by the campaign, since among those entrusted with 
‘the putting down of the revolt were Saigo Teukumachi, the 
younger brother of the Satsuma leader, and Admiral Kawa- 
‘mura, also a connection and a Satsuma man, It was the 
latter who, after the last tragic act, took up the bleeding 
hhead of his former friend, washed it, and attended to the 
rites of burial. ‘The general affection in which Saigo Taka- 
‘mori is still held is shown by the plans for celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of his lamented fate. Ono important 
result of the vietory, affording some compensation for all 
the loss entailed, was to give to the newly trained national 
‘troops prestige equal to that of the seasoned clansmen. 
To the old-fashioned people of Japan the goverament 
seemed at this time to be turning the country upside down- 
in the endeavor to obtain Occidental stand-  Pirtuage 
ards, It was employing Frenchmen and Eng- Sos3ivationat 
lishmen and Germans and Americans to teach Sovenest 
all things from military science to law and medicine and 
education, Yet the outside world was still more or less 
‘unconvinced as to the reality of the transformation. This 
comes out sulficiently in the account of Iwakura’s mission to 
Washington in the matter of unequal treaties, The envoys, 
‘with their ancient court dress and their wooden shoes in the 
‘Washington hotels and the White House felt themselves the 
incongruity of the apparel which moved the American car- 
toonists, ‘They wero chagrined when Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
General Grant's Secretary of State, pointed out the need of 
credentials before their mission could be recognized. Okubo 
‘and Ito had to go all the way back to Japan to obtain these 
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‘and threatened to commit seppul if they were not given, 
‘threat which by no means moved the Foreign Minister, 
Soyeshima. The few references to the mission in the 
‘American literature of the time betray little but amusement. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes used the event to give point to a 
Presidential election when he wrote: 


‘There's abit of a row 
‘When we choose our tycoon, and especially now, 


‘though he did also declare: 
‘The Engle was always the friend of the Sun. 


Walt Whitman's reference was somewhat more apprecia- 
tive: 


‘Over the Western sea hither from Nippon come, 
Courteous, the swart-cheek’d two-sworded envoys, 


In Japan the people were by no means satisfied with the 
advance made towards constitutional government. Un- 
doubtedly more had been read into the Charter Oath than 
its framers had intended, since at the timo of its promulga- 
tion the people, apart from the samurai, had not really been 
in mind. Now, however, a great popular leader was found 
in the Tosa statesman, Itagaki Tairuke, who had seceded 
from the government with Saigo over the question of war 
with Kores. For a time it had been conjectured that the 
‘Toss men might even join in the Satsuma revolt. But 
Saigo and Itagaki had very different objecta in view. ‘The 
government, it should be recognized, was not really disin- 
clined to parliamentary reform, but considered it necessary 
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‘to feel its way with caution. Yet, when Okubo was assassin 
‘ted in May, 1878, by those who eympathized with the fate 
‘of Saigo, it was openly stated that he was slain also to 
promote the cause of popular government. A step for- 
ward had already been taken in the creation of a Senate 
(Gen-ro-in) in 1875, but now, within two months of 
kubo's death, a further edict announced the formation of 
lective assemblies for prefectures and cities, ‘This, how- 
‘ever, by no means satisfied Ttagaki, who proceeded presently 
to organize the first political party in Japan, known as the 
Feyw-to (‘Liberal Party’). Then came a rather dramatic 
‘change. ‘There had beeo, in January, 1880, a remarkable 
‘demonstration at Osaka, attended by the representatives of 
twenty-seven associations, and in favor of convoking 
national assembly. Taking his cue from this meeting, 
‘Okuma, the great statesman who now appears prominently 
for the first time, suddenly decided to go over to the cause 
‘of popular representation. Seceding from the cabinet, 
Okuma, “the Peel of Japan,” placed himself before the 
people as the rival of Japan's “Rousseau,” Itagaki, though 
no difference of principle between them was discern- 
ible. Okuma was anxious to have a following of his own. 
So he ereated, in the course of a few months, tho party 
known as Shim-po-to (‘Progressist Party’). This coup of 
‘Okuma was quickly followed by the issue of an imperial 
‘diet, dated Ocipber 12, 1881, promising that » national 
assembly should be called in ten-years' time. So ends 
the first stage of the movement towards constitutional 
‘government. 

Popular impatience with the delay in calling the promised 
national assembly expressed itself in a somewhat turbulent 
‘exploitation of the party system. We have 
already noted the formation of Itagaki’s [igi feus 
Liberal Party in October, 1881, and of 
‘Okuma's Progressist Party in 1882. A little later # new 
arty of Constitutional Imperialists, known as the Rikken 
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‘Teiaeito, was formed, as & conservative reaction against the 
others. It had a program of restricted franchise, bicameral 
Jegislature, and the maintenance of the imperial veto, 
‘These several parties formed the center of 20 much heated 
debate and unbridled discussion in the newspapers that = 
rather drastic press law had to be enacted in 1883, Tn 
October of the same year the dissolution of all the existing 
parties was decided upon in the interest of the Empire. 
Several years later, Goto, who had visited Europe in 1883, 
‘tried to unite all the parties in a league whose benevolent 
motto was: “Similarity in great things, difference in little 
things” But the attempt, naturally, was 0 failure. Polit- 
ical enthusiasm at this time gathered unmistakably around 
‘men rather than around principles. A period of more eon- 
structive usefulness commenced when Ito assumed the 
premiership in 1885. 
‘The man who now became prime minister for the first 
time was destined to be one of the greatest statesmen of 
‘modern Japan, if not, as one has called him, 
MoHinbent “the greatest Oriental since Confucius” He 
was a samurai of Choshu whose original anti- 
foreign prepossessions gradually gave way to the belief in 
reform along western lines. In 1863 he bad, as we have 
‘een, with Inouye and others, left Japan secretly, against tho 
then existing law. “He worked his way to Loudon and speat 
‘a year in eager and fruitful study of the Occident. In 
‘March, 1882, he once again, under very diflerent circum: 
‘stances, sailed for the “barbarian” lands, He visited- 
America, England, Belgium, and Germany, in the latter 
‘country coming very pronouncedly under the influence of 
Bismarck. ‘This influence manifested iteclf very plainly 
when Ito returned to Japan in September. It is due to Ito 
that, under the new constitution, there was brought about 
the rehabilitation of the nobility, graded, according to the 
European precedent, in the five degrees of prince, marquis, 
‘count, viscount, and baron. We owe also to Ito the recon 
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struction of the cabinet system so an to give the premier 
such the position which was occupied by the chancellor in 
the German Empire. Upon the evidence of this influence 
in the shaping of the constitution, which was one of the 
most important results of Ito's foreign tour, we shall 
dwell presently. ‘There was, however, much else, which 
may bo summarized in the following paragraph from 
Brinkley: 

‘The civil and penal laws were codified. ‘The finances were 
placed on a cound footing. A national bank, with a network of 
fubordinste insitutions, was established, Railway construction 
‘was pushed on stendily. Postal and telegraph servioes were ex- 
teoded. The foundations of strong mercantile marine were 
laid. A syetem of postal savings banks was inslituted. Exten~ 
sive schemes of harbor improvements, roads and riparian works 
‘were planned and put into operation, The portals of the civil 
service were made accessible solely by competitive examiostion. 
‘A legion of students was sent westward to complete their edu- 
‘atin, and the country’s foreign affairs were managed with 
comparative ell 


By the treaty with Korea in 1876 Japan had obtained the 
significant declaration on the part of the peninsula kingdom 
that she held herself to be independent of 
Chinese sovereignty. China, however, had by TM.Keree. 
‘no means as yet recognized this to be the fact. 

On the contrary, the presence of a Japanese Resident at 
‘Seoul had led to constant friction between the Progressive, 
or pro-Japan, element and the Conservative, or pro-Chins. 
element. As was to be expected, the friction eventually 
produced flame, and in 1882 an attack was made upon the 
‘Jspanese Legation at Seoul. The members of the Embassy 
were driven from the city and the Legation buildings 
‘bared. Japan naturally availed herself of the opportunity 
to insist upon her right to maintain troops in Seoul for self- 
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Protection. In 1884, however, « further attack was made, 
‘and this time Japan, not satisfied with obtaining an in- 
demnity from Korea, was disposed to settle the matter with 
China, which country was now represented by Yuan Shi- 
Ksi, the future first president of the Chineso Republic. 
‘Yuan hed spent nine years in Korea as the lieutenant of the 
Chineso statesman, Li Hung-chang, Count Ito was sent to 
‘Tientsin, and there, on April 18, 1885, « convention was 
signed by which it was agreed that no troops, beyond the 
Legation guards, should be sent to Korea by either Japan 
‘or China without notice being sent to the other Power of 
{intention to do wo. By this convention hostilities were 
averted and feeling allayed until fresh incidents of an un- 
toward nature brought about the war of 1894, 
‘This subject, a8 we have seen, had been from time to time 
postponed. But it had by no means been shelved. The 
delay had been due in part to Japan’s own 
‘reatyrevion sense of unreadiness. In addition to the codi- 
fication of the new laws, the Western Powers 
required some assurance of Japan's ability to administer 
‘them. They said: “The laws may be all right, but since 
Judges and procurators are not scoustomed to the required 
Procedures wo cannot commit to them our own property 
interests and lives.” Nevertheless, the attitude of the 
Powers, and of the United States in particular, had encour- 
‘aged Japanese statesmen to keep the matter before them. 
Inouye, as Minister of Foreign Afisirs, made another brave 
‘attempt to revive the discussion in May, 1886, but he failed 
‘and was in consequence compelled a year later to resign his 
portfolio. His successor, Okuma, took up the difficult nego- 
tiation in February, 1888, and had made some progress whes 
hhe too was forced to retire from office. In October, 1889, 
hhe was rade the victim of an attempt at assassination and 
hhad the misfortune to lose a leg. ‘The subject of revision, 
however, was by no means dropped, though no solution was 
to be reached for some years to come. 
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‘Our survey of this period would not be complete without 
some reference to the epidemic of foreign fade which sept 
cover Japan from the year 1873 to 1880, ater mas erae 
‘which there came a reaction in favor of things 

‘Japanese. Professor Clement has drawn at- “= 
tention to tho entertaining paragraph on “Fashionsble 
‘Crazee” in Chamberlain's Things Japancee. There was “the 
rabbit year” in 1878, followed by a cock-fighting raze in 
1874-1875. ‘Then came the mania for printing dictionaries 
in 1882-1883, followed closely by that for founding all 
Kinds of societies, Taste turned to athletics in 1884 and 
then we have a variety of epidemics, from waltzing to big 
funerals, in 1886-1887. “German Measles” or the rage for 
imitating things Teutonic, caught on about the same time, 
and then caine the mania for mesmerism, table-turning, and 
planchette, till these in turn gave way to the eraze for 
‘wrestling” The antiforeign reaction came, as we have said, 
in 1880, when Japanese reverted to many of their own ideas. 
‘But 1889 brought one thing of the greatest moment. 

‘The remarkable document which removed Japan at one 
‘bound from the entegory of Oriental despotisms had been 
Jong preparing, It was at last promulgated gy 
‘amid general rejoicing on February 11, 1889, sessuteien 
the birthday of the nation in a double sense, % 1 
‘Tho great day was marred by only one untoward incident. 
‘This was the murder of Viscount Mori, Minister of Educa 
tion, by Nishino'Buntaro, s fanatic who hed resented his 
‘victim's unconscious irreverence at theShinto shrine at Ise. 
tis characteristic of the Japanese attitude towards deeds 
‘of daring that the assassin in due time became a kami. The 
‘work of drawing up the constitution had been entrusted to 
to, Kentaro Kaneko (later Viscount), Kowashi Inouye 
(ster Viscount), The main instrument was Tto, who was 
‘leo for many subsequent years the constitution's most su 
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‘horitative interpreter. ‘The influence of Bismarck has been 
already remarked as in the background, although, of course, 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings was universally 
accepted in Japan long before the rise of the Hohenzollerns. 
‘The Emperor, as the descendant of the Sun Goddess, was 
regarded by all as the gracious giver of the constitution, 
‘and the privileges therein conceded were intended to “open 
‘8 wider field of activity for serving the Emperor.” Ho was 
still the fountainhead of all Isw and of all justice, able to 
‘govern in the absence of legislation by means of imperial 
‘ordinances, able to dissolve Diets which should prove ob- 
structive to the plans of his ministers, responsible for the 
command of army and navy, the declaration of war and the 
‘making of peace, the conclusion of treaties and the granting 
of honors, amnesties, and pardons. ‘The Privy Council, 
‘which was, however, & much more influential body than the 
‘English institution of the same name, was only a consulta- 
tive assembly and it was not necessary to take the advice 
‘which it was privileged to give. The ministers of state who 
formed the cabinet were responsible to the Emperor and not 
to the Diet, although, as Dr. Uyehara says, of a somewhat 
later time, “there is a strong tendency for Cabinet Minis- 
ters to rely more and more on the support of m majority in 
both houses of the Diet.” The heads of the Army end 
Navy Departments were regarded as outside of party 
polities and could not be interpellated in the Diet like the 
‘other ministers, 

‘The Diet was divided into two chambers, the House of 
Peers and the House of Representatives. The former in- 
‘ludes princes of the blood royal; the princes of the Empire 
and marquises; a certain number of counts, viseounts, and 
barons, elected by their peers for a period of seven years; & 
certain number of citizens nominated by the Emperor; and 
certain number of citizens, subject to the Emperor's se- 
‘eeptance, elected from the highest taxpayers by the prefeo- 
tures, At the time of writing the House of Peers consists 
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of 15 princes of tho blood, 14 princes of the Empire, 33 
marquises, 20 counts, 74 viseounts, 70 barons, 121 imperial 
nominees, and 45 highest taxpayers, a total of 302. Out of 
this number 166 are not peers at all, and only about ons- 
‘Bfth of the peers of the Empire have a seat. 

‘The House of Representatives, by the constitution of 
1850, was elective, although the property qualification made 
the electorate necessarily small. At first there were only 
300 members, elected by some 460,000 voters, but modifica 
tions have been made from time to time which we must con- 
sider later. The election was for four years and the Diet 
‘was to meet once a year. As we shall se, it was some time 
before parliamentary government got into good working 
onder, and even now there is much left to be desired. ‘There 
vas very rarely a working majority in the Lower House 
favorable to the ministry in the early years. But, as it was 
not necessary for the Diet to pass an annual budget, and 
1 the government could “carry on” by means of imperial 
‘ordinances and by frequent dissolutions, there was not much 
harm done while the Diet was learning how to function. 
Between 1800 and 1894 there were four general elections* 
‘That the constitution worked as well a it did in these days 
{sa splendid tribute not only to the genius of the men who 
compiled it, but also to the tact of the Emperor who made 
1 little display of his prerogative, and to the loyalty of 
people to their Empire, The Emperor's own stanza ex- 
presses what was both a conviction and a fact: 


‘Methinks there is no greater happiness 
‘Than to share the happiness 
Of thousands and thousands of my people. 


So the granting of the constitution opened up a new era 
for the marvelous advance of Japan to her high place among 
the World Powers, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
‘Tum E24 oF EXPANEION 


As hinted in the last chapter, the first years of constitu. 
tional government wero not without their trials. They 
seemed at first to afford the spectacle of con- 
Zatimesiey tinuous disagreement between tho legislezure 
sand the ministry, qualified by the fact that the 

House of Peers acted for the most part with the ministers, 

‘Whileit is impossible, within the limits of our space, to go 
nto the complicated story of the reasons for all the various 
misunderstandings and disagreements, some idea of the 
situation may be conveyed by a bare statement of the 
parliamentary changes which took place up to the com 
‘mencement of the war with China, 

‘The first general election was held July 1, 1890, and the 
first session of the Diet Insted from Noveraber 25, 1890, to 
March 8, 1891. The Yamagata Ministry resigned after this 
‘session and the first Matsukata Ministry was inaugurated in 
‘May, 1891, ‘Tho second session of the Dict was from 
‘November 21 to December 25, and was terminated by disso- 
lation, ‘The second general election was held in February, 
1802, the official party being defeated. But Matsukata, 
nevertheless, retained office and held it till after tho third 
session of the Diet from May 2 to June 14. ‘Then he re 
‘signed and Ito entered upon his second ministry in August, 
1892. A fourth session lasted from November 25 to 
December 30, 1892, to receive its coup de grace again in 
dissolution. The third general election, in March, 1894, lke 
ite predecessors, returned s majority hostile to the govern- 
‘ment, which, however, did not resign. A sixth session of the 
Diet from May 12 to June 2, 1804, ended by dissolution. 

™ 
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‘Then the Chinese war broke out and the fourth general 
election was held July, 1894. The war brought all parties 
into line and patriotic enthusiasm completely superseded 
pertisan embitterment 

Before entering upon the story of Japan's first foreign 
war, it is fitting here to call attention to the success at 
length crowning the efforts of Japan to obtain 
the long coveted boon of treaty revision, The Tul, 
Jast negotiations, conducted by Count Okuma 
jin 1889, had failed because of the opposition to the appoint- 
meat of foreign judges in Japanese Courts of First Instance 
and Courts of Appeal in cases where foreigners were de- 
fendants. Okuma, as we saw, lost a leg through the popular 
hostility to this concession. In the very next year, how- 
‘ever, Lord Salisbury, the British Foreign Minister, himself 
reopened the question by making certain proposals for a 
treaty abolishing extraterritoriality and granting tariff au- 
tonomy, the whole to come into force in five years, so as to 
give time for the making of similar treaties with other 
nations. A few minor difficulties had to be overcome, such 
‘as the granting to foreign subjects « right of leasing land in 
‘Japan, but all was finally adjusted, and the revised British 
treaty was signed on July 16, just a few days before the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war. 

Tn the spring of 1804 an outbreak of insurrection in the 
south of Korea, known as the Tong-hak movement, led to a 
request from the Min party, to which the 
masterful queen of Korea belonged, for help Tia Tiina 
from China. The Tong-hsks were the rustic 
followers of « Korean fanatic named Choi, who had been 
executed as a Christian in 1865. His system was really = 
curious mixture of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, 
but his use of the title Tien Chu (‘Heaven Lord’) for God, 
had caused him to bo regarded by the authorities as a 
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‘Roman Catholic. In accordance with the Tientsin Conven- 
tion, China sent 2,500 troops, but acompanied the notifica- 
tion ‘with the provocative assertion, which contradicted any 
supposed waiver of suzerainty: “Tt is in harmony with our 
constant practice to protect our tributary states” Japan 
‘countered by sending a similar number of soldiers to the 
‘Vicinity of Seoul, It is undeniable that from the first = 
istinelly aggressive attitude was assumed by the Chinese 
Resident and the reference to Korea as a tributary state was 
repeated more than once. “Moreover, no attention was paid 
to Japan's suggestion of joint action for the purpose of re- 
storing order, Chinese activity seemed quite in the other 
direction, for when Kim Ok-kyun, the Korean progressive 
leader, was beguiled from Japan only to be murdered at 
‘Shanghai, instead of punishing the Korean assassins, China 
‘brought him on one of her warships to receive honors in his 
‘own country. Under the circumstances, Japan felt justified 
in regarding Chinese reénforcements sent to Korea. as evi- 
dence of hostility. In feet, without notice to Japan, Chinese 
troops to the number of 11,000 were sent both by land and 
sea, and it was at once recognized that war was inevitable. 
‘Two Japaneso cruisers were attacked by three Chinese war- 
ships engaged in convoying the transport Kowshing, ‘The 
‘encounter took place on July 25, 1894, with the result that 
the transport, refusing to surrender, was sunk with & loss of 
twelve hundred troops, and the Chinese warships destroyed 
or dameged. 

‘The war, formally declared on August 1, seemed to the 
‘onlooking nations likely to prove an uneven conflict, the 
‘dds being strongly in favor of China, Yet the million ill 
‘rained troops of the Middle Kingdom were in no way pre- 
pared to meet the seventy thousand fighting men of Japan, 
while the Chinese navy, in spite of ite superior size, had be 
hind it no senso of national unity. ‘The events of the war 
constitute an unbroken series of Japanese successes and 
may be roughly summarized as follows, 
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Seoul was first occupied and the Chineso defeated in the 
‘of Pin-yang. Then camo the defeat of the 
‘Chinese fleet. by Admiral Ito Yuko on September 17, with 
the loss of five ships sunk at the mouth of the Yalu River. 
‘The crossing of the Yalu immediately after brought the 
Japanese into Manchuria. With the freedom of the seas 
secured, an attack was made by Field Marshal Oyama on 
Port Arthur and the fortress was soon forced to capitulate 
‘with 6 loss to the assailants of only four hundred killed and 
wounded, ‘The investment and capture of Weibsiwei fol- 
lowed and a further attack on the Chinese fleet resulted in 
its surrender on February 14, 1895, and in tho suicide of the 
gallant Admiral Ting. ‘The rout of the Chinese army at the 
mouth of the Liao River completed the victory and brought, 
the fighting part of the campaign to a conclusion. During 
the seven and a half months of the war's duration party 
spirit in Japan was completely forgotten and all men co- 
‘operated loyally with the Emperor and, as they believed, 
with the spirits of the ancestors, to secure the desired 
victory. 

Negotiations, twice offered by Ching in an irregular man- 
‘er, were eventually commenced on March 20 between Ito 
and the veteran Chinese statesman, Li Hung-chang, at 
Shimonoseki, A regrettable attack upon the life of Li, 
made four days later, undoubtedly served to make the terms 
casier for tho defeated than had been intended. By the 
Treaty of Shimcnoseki, signed April M4, 1995, China agreed 
to recognize the independence of Korea, to cede to Japan 
the Lisotung peninsula, the island of Formosa (Taiwen) 
‘nd the neighboring Peseadores, to pay to Japan a war in 
demanity of 200,000,000 taels, to open to trade the cities of 
Saahi, Chungking, Suchow, and Hangchow and to hand over 
to Japan Weihaiwei until after payment of the indemnity. 

‘An interesting, though unwelcome, sequel to the Treaty 
‘f Shimonoseki, and one which was to have momentous con- 
‘sequences in the years to follow, was the demand, made on 
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April 23, within a week of the signing of the Treaty, by 
Germany, France, and Russi, that Japan should retrocede 
her claim to annexations on the mainland in consideration 
of an additional indemnity of 30,000,000 taels. Japan at the 
time was unable to resist the “advice,” but she secured the 
retranslation of the German note, couched, itis enid, in bad 
‘Japanese, and treasured up the memory of the episode for 
future use, 

‘Though encouraged, as the Japanese claim, in remote 
antiquity, education, like all things else, made an entirely 

new start with Meiji. ‘The eurly education in- 
Focus’ troduced with Buddhism was ft for priests 

rather than for men of the world. The Toku- 
‘gaa system taught boys the elements of the Chinese 
‘lassics, history, law, mathematics, and literature, but there 
was little for the common people and still less for girls 
‘With Fukuzawa and the founding of Keio before the down- 
{fallof the Shogunate we have an earnest of the zeal to come. 
‘The sage of Mita, it is said, went on with his classes even 
‘while civil war was going on in the Uyeno Park in the same 
city with himself, 

Immediately after the beginning of Meiji the Charter 
‘Oath emphasized the fact that knowledgo was to be sought 
through all the world, and early in 1868, students were urged 
to attend the schools which had been founded during the 
‘Shogunate. Some of these students, who, were known as 
‘tribute youths,” were to be educated at thie expense of the 
clans. An Ordinance Relating to Universities, Middle and 
Elementary Schools, was issued in 1869. In 1871, the frst 
‘Department of Education was established, just a year after 
‘the establishment of a system of government education in 
England. The promulgation of the first Educational Code 
followed in September, 1872, and the country, exclusive of 
the Hokkaido and the Ryukyu Islands, was divided into 8 
university provinces, each province into 32 middle schoo! 
districts, and each of these into 210 elementary school dis- 
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tricts, It is interesting to note that in 1873 there were over 
12,000 elementary schools, 20,000 in 1874, and 23,000 in 
1879. Yet thero was a good deal of dificulty in applying the 
code, mainly because some regulations had been borrowed 
bodily from European aystems. So in 1879 there was put 
forth a revised code which made the curriculum simpler and 
showed the induence of American rather than French ideas. 
‘Another revision came in 1886, when Viscount Mori, who 
was murdered three years later, was Minister of Education. 
Under Mori there was a distinction made in elementary and 
middle schools between ordinary and higher courses, while 
sore attention was paid, under the German, Hausknecht, to 
the training of teachers. In all these codes a unique feature 
veas the emphasis placed upon moral training. Yet in the 
turbulent beginnings of constitutionalism there was much 
discussion as to the proper basis for this instruction. Some 
argued for Buddhism, some for Confucianism, and some for 
Christianity. The question was settled for the Japanese by 
tho issuance of the remarkable Imperial Rescript of Octo 
ber 80, 1890, of which the more important part runs as 
follows: 


Our Imperial Ancestors have founded our Empire on » basis. 
broad and everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted 
‘ire; Our aubjeots ever uniting ia loyalty and filial piety have 
from generation to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
‘This is the glory’ of the fundamental character of Our Empire 
sod herein slo lies the source of Our education. Ye, Our Sub- 
ject, be Slial to your parents acetionate to your brothers and 
‘isters; as husbands and wives be harmonious, nb friends true; 
bear yourselves in modesty and moderation; extend your benevo- 
lence to all; pursue learning and cultivate arta; and thereby 
‘develop intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; further~ 
zore, advance public good and promote common interest; always 
‘Fespeot the Constitution and observe the laws; should emergency: 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus guard. 
‘snd maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
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‘heaven and earth, So shall ye be not only Our good and faithful 
‘eubjecta, but render illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers! 


Later on, there was the second Imperial Rescript of 1908 
‘and the revised Educational Ordinances of 1900, 1907, and 
1911. Tt suffices here to direct attention to the general fact 
that in education Japan was at least keeping pace with the 
sdvances made in other branches of reform. 

‘We must not, of course, forget to add to the educational 
efforts made by the government two other voluntary 
systems. Tho ono was tho work of citizens who founded 
schools and colleges, sometimes as a work of filial piety, and 
sometimes to accomplish the earrying out of a definite pro- 
‘gram. We have already mentioned the foundation of Keio 
by Fuluzawa and the Doshisho, founded in 1875 at Kyoto 
bby Joseph Niishima. We must also mention especially the 
University of Waseda, founded by the statesman Okura. 
‘The grounds of the college now include the house where the 
‘venerable statesman died, and his sprit seems sill to brood 
‘over the splendid institution. 

‘Tho other type of voluntary educational effort is to be 
seen in the many schools and colleges founded by mission- 
aries and missionary societies, such as St, Paul's and the 
Aoyama Gakuin at Tokyo and Christian College at Kobe. 
‘These schools, in method and in practice as well as in ideals, 
‘have lent powerful aid towards carrying out the educations! 
‘Purposes of the government. 

We have already seen how the Restoration opened door 
for the reéntry of Christian missions at the same time thet 
curetun it refstablished contact with the West. We 
‘Bissers'? have also had occasion to mention some of 
Heecioa the pioneers of the Christian faith who en- 
tered Japan as early as 1859. In their footsteps others 
speedily followed. ‘The first missionary was the Rev. George 
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Ensor in 1869, Even at this date, however, the mission- 
ary had to bo visited by night and in secret. One man 
came to Mr, Ensor with the intention of assassinating 
hhim, but, was instead himself converted and became the 


in the acceptance of Wester ideas, were moved to suggest 
that Christianity be made the national religion, “Happily 
this merely nominal acceptance was averted and mission 
work proceeded normally. As it was, there was “an 
avalanche of opportunity” and baptisms were frequent. 
Writing in 1899, Rey. D. C. Greene says: "Not less than 
thirty students of the Imperial University were avowed 
Christians. Among the members of a single Congregational 
‘Chureh are a Judge of the Supreme Court of Japan, a pro- 
fessor in the Imperial University, three Governmental 
Secretaries, members of at least two noble families; while 
jn a Presbyterian Church are tho three most. prominent 
‘members of tho Liberal Party, one of them a Count in the 
new Peerage." 

At the time of the Eroperor’s accession there were, out- 
sido of the unknown Roman Catholic adherents, only four 
Christians in the Empire. In 1889, there were 31,000 
Protestant and Anglican baptized members and probably 
‘bout 45,000 belonging to the Roman and Greek Com- 
unions. The mission of the Russian Church, founded at 
Hakodate, in 1861, by Pére (afterwards Archbishop) 
‘Nicolai, has been ono of the most remarkable missionary 
movements of modern times. In 1914 there were 33,000 
‘converts under the care of this mission, 

‘The Gret attempt to present the Now Testament in 
Japanese was by Mr, Goble (to whom is generally accredited 
the invention of the jinrikisha) of the American Baptist 
‘Mission, in 1879. ‘The whole Bible, carefully translated by 
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representatives, of all the chief missionary societies, ap- 
peared in 1887. As has already been stated, educational 
work has played an important part in the establishment 
oof missions in Japan, but missionary schools, as schools, 
are at the present time less and Jess needed on account of 
‘the general excellence of the public schools and colleges* 
‘The war with Chin had drawn the party statesmen of 
Japan close together to meet a great national 
Demenic The necessity of sccepting the “advice” of 
wetecrtton, certain Western Powers, in the matter of retro- 
‘Se Ruslan war ceding the Linotung peninsula, made very ovi- 
dent the fact that sound policy in the future demanded 
further military preparedness and a large expansion of both 
army and navy. Yet it cannot be said that during these 
years the management of the nation’s affairs was much 
‘assisted by party government. The Matsuksta Ministry 
lasted only from September, 1896, to the end of 1897, and 
Okume left it after only two months’ association. Then 
came Ito's third ministry, which, however, after six months, 
gave way to a ooalition of Liberals and Progressists under 
‘Okuma and Itagaki in June, 1898. Six months later this 
in turn gave place to a Conservative ministry under Yama- 
gata which had the good fortune to survive nearly two 
‘years, In October, 1900, the new party, known as the 
‘Seiyukwai (‘Political Fraternal Association,’ formed August 
25, 1900) gave a majority to Ito's fourth ministry, which, 
‘by means of an imperial rescript, tided over difficulties with 
the House of Peers and lasted till May, 1901. Then the 
‘Emperor sent for Viscount Katsura whose ministry, without 
being liked by any of the political parties, was enabled to 
hold ite own through its independence of ‘the majority in 
‘the Diet and by means of dissolutions, till the outbreak of 
‘the war with Russia on February 10, 1904, brought once 
‘gain a solid front of support against an outside foe and 
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‘peace within tho sphere of domestic polities. ‘The record in 
the ten years between the two wars is that of six ministries 
‘and four dissolutions. 

Foreign policy had been of vital consequence not merely 
to the influence, but aleo to the very existence of Japan 
since its victory over China. The prestige of 
the Empire had been immensely increased by 7S Be=r 
the campaign and also by tho treaty revision 
‘of 1894, which ensured removal of the stigma of extraterri- 
toriality in five years’ time. Japan was now a member, on 
‘equal terms, of the family of the Powers, She was so much 
the more, therefore, in danger from the intrigues of the 
nations which were bent upon preventing her influence from 
affceting their plans for exploiting the Asiatic mainland. 

‘Russia began at once after the conclusion of peace with 
China by eapitalizing the interest she had acquired. First 
of all, she obtained permission to complete the Siberian 
Railway to Vladivostok through Manchuria, insteed of using 
the long loop of the Amur. She also obtained financial ad- 
vantage by lending to China the money needed to pay off 
the indemnity to Japan. ‘Three years later sho followed up 
the German seizure of n portion of the province of Shantung, 
by obtaining a “lease” of Port Arthur, of which she bad de- 
prived Japan in 1895. Then followed the extortion of the 
Tight to build @ branch railway from Harbin through 
Malden to Port, Arthur. All this was of intense signticance 
to Japan, who meanwhile could only continue her prepara- 
‘tions for the inevitable struggle which was to come. 

‘Then eame the Boxer outbreak in Chins, The old Em- 
press Dowager, tired of watching the process of “the slicing 
of the melon,” mado her famous coup état of September, 
1898, swept impatiently aside the “Reforms of July,” and 
‘threw in her lot with the Boxers who, fortified with strange 
‘medicines, deemed themselves invulnerable, In the fatuous 
attempt to got rid of tho foreigners at “ovo fell swoop,’ 
Sugiyama, Chancellor to the Japanese Legation, was one of 
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‘tho early victims, and for this reason, as wll as because of 
Japan's contiguity to the scene of trouble, Japan was called 
‘upon to join the Allied forces charged with the eapture 
of Peking and the punishment of the rebels, The troops 
‘sent from the Inland Empire were among the most efficient 
‘of those employed in this remarkable expedition. They 
gained, moreover, an enviable reputation both for their 
valor and military skill and for their freedom from the 
general tendency to loot the eaptured territory. 

During tho negotiations which followed the suppression 
‘of the Boxers, Russia separated herself from her quondam 
‘allies and overran Manchuria, She failed, moreover, to 
‘withdraw her troops when the other Powers, according to 
‘agreement, evacuated the region which had been previously 
‘cccupied. "Protnises indeed were made to complete the with- 
drawal in three stages of evacuation six months apart, but 
the promise was kept only so far as the first stage was con- 
cemed. Russia, in fact, was following anything but e simple 
‘and settled line of action in the Far East. While the naval 
men were probably ready for a campaign of annexation in 
Manchuria, Witte was content with a policy of peaceful 
‘penetration both in Manchuria and northern China. The 
notorious Bezobrazov was, under pretert of taking over tim- 
ber concessions in Korea, working for the predominance of 
Russia in the peninsula. Japan seemed for a time quite 
willing to allow Russia her way with Manchuria provided 
she was permitted a similar freedom in Korea. But the 
‘Bear wanted to fill both paws with Oriental honey. 

‘While the negotiations between Russia and Japan were ia 
an early stage, the position of the latter country interns 
iedage- tionally was immensely strengthened by the 
HRS” sieving, on January 30, 1902, of the Anglo 

Japanese Alliance, Such an alliance had been 
favored as far back as 1895 by Count Mutsu, the thes 
Foreign Minister, and the English statesman, Joseph Cham 
berlain, had advocated the step in March, 1808, But it wes 
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left for Lord Lansdowne, in England, and Hayashi, the 
‘Japanese Minister, to bring the matter to a succesful issue. 
Ito had been sent to Europe to work for a German-Japaneso 
allisnee, or possibly to put pressure, by the appearance of 
ssuch, upon the British Foreign Office. For a time some 
favor was shown towards the working for a triple alliance 
between Great Britain, Germany, and Japan, though it also 
seems likely that Japan was hereelf hesitating between an 

Japanese Alliance and an understanding with Rus- 
tia To the relief of most people, however, the negotiations 
terminated aa the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of January 30, 
1902, To-day it is the fashion to underestimate the advan 
tages gnined by either party by the agreement, but at the 
time these were sulficiently obvious, To Japan it was felt 
‘hat in the event of a confict with Russia England might be 
depended upon to “keep the ring.” The recurrence of such 
‘an episode as the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula was 
rendered impossible. It made easier, moreover, the flosting 
in London of some much desired loans. For Great Britain 
the advantage of the arrangement, the first treaty of alliance 
made with any Oriental power, was not quite so clear, But 
in the background was doubtless the fear of Russian aggres. 
tion in India, 

‘The most important provisions ofthe treaty aro contained 
in the promise that, should either contracting Power be- 
come involved in a conflict with any third power, the other 
‘would exert its influence to prevent others from joining in 
hostilities ogninst its ally. Should, however, any third 
‘Power intervene, it should be the duty of the other eon 
tracting Power to come to the assistance of its ally and to 
‘maintain war in common.* 

‘The significance of the treaty of allianoo was the more 
parent in view of the receat character of Western inter- 
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course with’ Japan. Less than fifty years before, Mr. 
Fukuzawa could find in all Yedo no ono to teach him Eng- 
lish, and the fret English Minister to Japan, on his way out, 
‘was of opinion that Japan was “a cluster of isles on the 
farthest verge of the horizon, apparently inhabited by a race 
grotesque and savage.” That one of the proudest nations 
of the West should now be anxious for an alliance with such 
«8 people is indeed significant, and it was not long before 
Japan herself was to appreciate the advantage which had 
been thus sccured. 

‘We have already traced in part the events which made 
‘his tremendous and fateful struggle more of less inevitable. 

‘While the diplomacy of Russia was shifty and 
Ferrs™ evasive, Japan showed herself commendably 

ppatient and conciliatory. In her case the eub- 
sequent action was defensive, and indeed a matter of life 
and death. In the case of Russia, there was the ambition, 
encouraged by tho Czar, to make of Manchuris. another 
Bokhara. So, while the Russian Foreign Office, erafty, ob- 
durate, and dilatory, was through the mouth of Lamsdorf! 
‘emporizing, troops were being dispatched in ever inereasing 
numbers to the East. Finally, after six months of weary 
pparleying, Japan severed diplomatic relations with Russia, 
recalled her minister, Kurino, and announced that she would 
‘take such independent action as she considered best. 

‘The situation was a startling one to the whole world, since 
‘to most it was beyond belief that Japan could successfully 
‘wage war with one of the most powerful of European ex- 
pres. Nor is amazement much less in retrospect, even when 
all duo allowance is made for Russian distance from her 
base, for the corruption and incompetence of her higher 
officers, and for the general unpopularity of the war with 
‘the masses even then on the verge of revolution, Japan was 
quite within her righta in seizing the initiative, though aetu- 
ally the first shot was fired by the Russians when they en 
‘countered the Japanese transports on the way to Korea, 
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Bat tho gigantio conflict really began, on February 9, 1904, 
with the almost simultaneous attacks made by Admiral 
‘Togo at Port Arthur and by Admiral Uriu at Chemulpo. 
Each of these engagements resulted in a vietory for the 
Japanese and gave the freedom necessary for ensuring the 
passage of troops to Korea and Manchuria. ‘They also 
‘served to increase the terribly small margin of naval ascen- 
‘daney which Japan held at the opening of the war. 

‘Land operations commenced with the victory of General 
Kuroki's First Army on the Yala, where the Russian com- 
‘mander, General Kuropatkin, bad been ill advised enough 
toorder a stand. ‘This success opened the way to Linoyang. 
Meanwhile, the second army had resched the field, under 
General Oku, He landed on the Liaotung peninsula and 
immediately after, on May 26, won the important battle of 
Kinehou, capturing thereby Nanshan and compelling, on 
May 30, the abandonment of the port of Dalny (Dairen). 
AA little later, General Nodzu landed at Takusban to join 
‘Kuroki and General Nogi’s army commenced the invest- 
ment of Port Arthur. ‘This left Oku freo to check the force 
‘of Kuropatkin which had been planning the relief of the 
fortress, 

While the investment of Port Arthur was being completed 
from the land side, attempts were made from the sea to 
make an effective blockade. During ono of these attempts 
the Russian flagship, Petropavlovek, with Admiral Maka- 
‘off on board, was sunk. ‘The Japanese also suffered on the 
ea on June 15, although the worst of the misadventure was 
successfully kept a secret until after the war. ‘The loss of 
‘the eruiser Yoshino by collision end that of the battleships 
Yashima and Hatsuee by mines were incidents which might 
‘have had a serious moral effect had they become public. 

On land great battle lasted at Linoyang for the whole 
‘week commencing August 25. In the end the three armies 
of Ou, Nodzu, and Kuroki, under the general command of 
Field Marshal Oyama, inflicted » tremendous defeat upon 
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General Kuropatkin, Hardly less serious in its effect upon 
‘Russia was the defeat shortly afterwards suffered on the 
Shaho. After this the opposing armies went into winter 
quarters, 

‘Meanwhile, against the beleaguered fortress of Port 
Arthur terrific and costly attacks continued. ‘The Japanese 
made the most heroic sacrifices, sometimes for the smallest 
conceivable gains. ‘Ten thousand men gave up their lives in 
the taking of 203 Metre Hill. The spirit of all, down to the 
common soldier, was that of Take Hirose, one of the many 
‘heroes of the siege, when he wrote: 


‘As infsite asthe dome of heaven above us 
Is the debt we owe our Emperor; 
Tmmessurabe asthe deep tea below us 
Is the debt we owe our country, 

‘The time has come for us to pay our debs, 


When the news was brought to General Nogi that his own 
‘son was among the dead, the stoical soldier remarked 
quietly: “It is an honor that the Nation has accepted the 
‘humble sacrifice.” 

So ever nearer these “human bullets” got to the doomed 
citadel and port and soon after General Kondratenko, one 
of the most skilful of Port Arthur's defenders, was slain, 
General Stoessel decided to surrender. ‘The surrender was 
‘mde to General Nogi on the first day of the new year, 1905. 

In the early spring of this new year thé campaign to the 
north was resumed. What has been described as the 
‘greatest battle in all history, up to this date, was waged 
‘around Mukden from February 24 to March 10. All the 
plain between the city and the imperial tombs still to-dsy 
bears witness to the terrible struggle. In one enclosure 
alone the writer has seen the inscription which marks the 
resting place of 23,000 Japanese dead. ‘The battle was woo 
by a great flanking movement carried out by Nogi’s vetersa 
army, opportunely released by the capitulation of Port 
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Arthur. ‘Tho Russians are said to have lost 27,000 killed 
‘and 110,000 wounded, 

‘Although so far the Japanese had enjoyed an almost un- 
broken series of victories, they were reelly at this time in = 
rather critical situation. Money was hard to get for the 
continuance of the war; the Japanese communications were 
getting longer and the Russian lines shorter; the double 
tracking of the Siberian Railway was enabling Russia to 
speed up the transport of troops; most serious of all, the 
Russian Baltio Het had sailed in October, 1904, and was 
gradually nearing the Eastern waters, And here we may 
rightfully claim that American influenoo had some weight 
in the scale favorable to Japan, for, if Germany and France 
vere contemplating intervention in aid of Russia, Mr. 
Roosevelt characteristically made it known that in euch 
case he would “promptly side with Japan.” Writing to 
his English friend, Mr, Ceeil Spring Rice, he added: “I, of 
course, knew that your Government would act in the same 
‘way, and I thought it best thet I should have no consulte- 
tion with your people before announcing my own purpose.” 
tis quite possible that Mr. Roosevelt's promptness on this 
cceasion went far towards averting the outbreak of a world 
wert 

But much was depending upon the skill and vigilance of 
the Japanese navy and Togo was not the man to betray the 
hhopes of Nippon, ‘The great Russian fleet of twenty-nine 
ships, under Adniiral Rozhestvensky, reached the Straits of 
‘Teushima on May 27, 1905, and was attacked by the 
Japanese admiral at extetly the psychological moment. 
The Battle of tho Sea of Japan, in which the Russians lost 
their entire fleet, with some 4,000 killed or drowned snd 
7,000 taken prisoners, to the 116 killed and 638 wounded 
on the Japanese side, deserves to be ranked among the de- 
cisive battles of all history. The effect, was electrical 
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troughout tho world und, although Russian fighting power 
‘was by no means oo far impaired as to make a continuance 
of the struggle impossible, it was clear that the proper mo- 
ment had arrived to suggest negotiations with @ view to 
‘making peace. The offer, as was expected, was mado by 
President Roosevelt, on June 9, and was at once accepted by 
both combatants, 
Tt was mutually agreed that envoys from the belligerent 
nations should meet at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
‘the first session was held on August 10. 
Forasock' Russia was represented by Mr. (afterwards 
Count) Witte and Baron R. Rosea, and 
Japan by Baron (afterwards Marquis) Komura and Mr. 
(afterwards Baron) Takahirs. Viscount Kaneko was also 
present unofficially as representing Ito. Komura’s pro- 
pposals were first of all rejected en bloc, after the manner of 
Oriental bargaining, and then taken up for discussion one 
bby one. The main dificulty was on two points, the cession 
of Sakhalin and the payment of indemnity. On these 
points, after four days’ discussion, there followed six days 
deadlock. An adjournment of two days made the reopen- 
ing of hostilities more than probable. Among the “extra 
‘or ancillary” secrets of tho conference is tho story that Mr. 
Roosevelt forced the hands of the Japanese by permitting 
the Associnted Press to publish « statement to the effect 
that Japan would accept peace without indemnity. This, 
however, it came about, Komura was obliged to accept 
‘The compromise, which to most observers had seemed, 
under the circumstances, inevitable, resulted in the follo- 
ing features of the Treaty of Portsmouth: 


1, Japan's paramount position in Korea was conceded. 

2. The southern half of Sakhalin, known as Karafuto, wes 
conceded to Japan instead of the indemnity of $580,000,000, 
‘which had been demanded. No fortifications, however, were (2 
{impede the navigation of the straite. 

3. A simultaneous evacuation of Manchuria (the Lisotuss 
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i being, in the case of Japan, excepted) was to be ear 
od out by both armies within eightees months, 
“4. To Japan was awarded the Rusian late of the Lisotung 
‘with the railway and other privileges eouth of Kwan 
Gheng-tze and Changehus. 
5, Fishing privileges were accorded Japan along the shores of 
‘Bezng Sea. 
‘6, Payment was to be made for the maintenance of prisoner, 
the balance due to Japan amounting to about $20,000 000. 


‘The Treaty was signed on September 5, 1005, and this was 
followed by the signature of an agreement at Seoul on 
November 17 establishing the Japanese protectorate over 
Korea, also by an agreement with China on December 22 
‘transferring to Japan the reversion of the Russian leases. 
‘The South Manchurian Railway Zone was ereated by im- 
perial ordinance in the following June? 

Hiiled with enthusiasm by all the governments of Europe 
‘and America, the Treaty of Portsmouth had by no means a 
popular reception in Japan. Possibly among pecesiea et 
the most dissatisfied was Komura himself, ie veay 
upon whom fell the weight of the popular dis '*J*** 
content. ‘The loss of an indermnity which was expected to 
finance the new railway schemes in Manchurin was asco- 
<iated in the Japanese imagination with the presence of Mr. 
E. H. Harriman in Tokyo and his well known ambition to 
‘secure financial control of the Manchurian lines for the 
United States. Yet, as Mr. McCormick asserts: “Koraura’s 
parent diplomatic defeat at Portsmouth was reflected in 
the policy which he then forged for his country and in this 
his proper star arose.” The popular dissatisfaction is ao- 
counted for easily enough when we bear in mind the long 
strain to which the Japanese people had been subjected and 
the heroic sucrifces they had so cheerfully made, Tt was 
quite natural that the well-nigh miraculous restraint ex- 
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hibited during the conflict should, under the circumstances, 
‘temporarily give way. Yet the riots, regrettable as they 
‘were, were of small account when compared with the semi- 
revolutionary conditions prevailing at the time in Russa, 
and the people soon learned to take calmer and more sensi. 
ble views. It was then recognized that, while the risk of 
continuing the war beyond the point reached was extreme 
to the degree of madness, the gains registered by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth were to Japan of inestimable value. The 
Orient was freed, at least for years to come, of & giant 
‘menace. Space was provided on the continent for the nat- 
tural overflow of the Japanese population and for the ex- 
‘pansion of Japanese commerce. Japanese prestige beeame 
‘at a bound a thing to conjure with throughout all Asia 
Not least, the renewal of the Anglo-Japaneso Alliance, on 
August 12, 1905, while the war was still unfinished, showed 
‘that the proudest of the nations of the West was not averse 
from sharing the fortunes of Nippon. Japan was now not 
merely an Asiatio, but also a World Power, whose interests 
in the affairs of tho East were unquestionable and 
dominant, 


CHAPTER XXVII 
‘ru Last YeAns oF emt 


Domestic polities from 1905 to 1912 are not particularly 
interesting to the foreign student. Yet they are quite im- 
portant as revealing a considerable swing of 
‘the pendulum from the intoxication of mili- Demestie 
tary glory to a considerable manifestation of 
social discontent, This, possibly influenced in its later 
stages by the Chinese revolution, was largely the result of 
domestic conditions. Mr. Saito writes: “Tho repeated 
famines in the Northeast districts of Japan, the disastrous 
eruption of the Sakurajima voleano, the rapid rise in the 
cost of living, the revelation of bribery scandals, the fre- 
quent changes of Cabinets—all these worked together to 
cause popular disquietude.”* 

‘Yet parliamentary government was showing rather 
striking increase of stability as compared with the earlier 
years of constitutional government. 


During the first twelve sessions of the Dict, extending over 
ight years, thero were five dissolutions of the lower house. Dur= 
ing the next thirteen sessions, extending over eleven years, there 
‘were two dissolutions. During the first ight years of the Diet’s 
‘existence there were six changes of Cabinol; during the next 
cloven years thero were five changes. Another healthy sign was 
that men of affairs wore beginning to realize the importance of 
Parliamentary representation. At fire the constituencies were 
‘contested almost entirely by professional politicians, barristers 
‘nd journalists, In 1909 there was a solid body, the bo-chin lub, 
of business men commanding nearly filty votes in the lower 
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house; and, an tho upper chamber included forty-five represents. 
‘ives of the highest tax-payers, the inleresta of commerce and 
industry were intelligently debated. 

After @ premiership which ied carried tho country 
‘through the war, Kstsurs resigned in the last days of 1905, 
His place was taken by the Marquis Saionji who, on the de- 
fection of Ito, had become leader of the Seiyukai. The new 
‘premier suoceeded in carrying through tho nationalization 
‘of the railways in the twenty-second session of the Diet. 
He also secured in 1907 an arrangement with France “for 
safeguarding peace in the Far East,” a similar agreement 
with China concerning the Simmintun, Mukden and Kirin 
Railway, and a new treaty with Korea, placing the adminis» 
‘trative suthority in the hands of tho Japanese Resident- 
General. 

Early in 1908, however, there camo about 1 cabinet eriss 
‘and the tenth general election took place in the May of that 
year. A month or two later Ssionji resigned and made way 
for Katsura’s second administration. The returned premier 
now held office for the unprecedently long term of four and 
‘abalf years resigning only in August, 1911, “with a view to 
renovating the spirit of the people.” During the last year 
of this ministry the whole country was thrilled with horror 
by the discovery of an anarchist plot against the Emperor. 
‘The conspirators were arrested and tried; many of them 
‘were condemned to death, but some of these received the 
imperial pardon, 

‘Kateura’s most important step, during his second ad- 
‘ministration, was the annexation of Kores “for the preser- 

vation of peace in the far East.” ‘The terms of 
‘Zasrea" the Treaty of Portsmouth, eo far as they re- 

Inted to Korea, had been intended not only to 
safeguard the peninsula from the intrigues of European 
Powers, but also to save the Koreans themselves from the 
‘consequences of their own chronic corruption and adminis- 
‘trative incompetence. Possibly also the need of providing 
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room for the embarrassingly rapid inereaso of the Japanese 
population was not unconsidered, though as Mr. Gubbins 
reminds us, Japanese expansion and Japanese emigration 
‘ro two quite separate questions. But the years following 
the signing of the Treaty mere full of dificulty and vexation, 
‘entailing, moreover, the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars and the loss of many valuable lives. It was in con- 
sequence of these difficulties thet a new treaty was made 
between Japan and Kores on November 17, 1905, which 
established Japan's relationship to the peninsula clearly as 
that of a protectorate. Ito was sent as Resident-General 
and it was decided that all Korea's diplomatic business 
should be transacted through Japanese channels. The mori- 
‘bund state made a futile protest to the United States, which 
had in a vague way pledged her support some years earlier? 
but the Jogio of the situation was accepted and America 


separate nation. 

‘Yet, even with this, further and more drastic measures 
were speedily found desirable and a new agreement was 
made July 24, 1907. During all this time an enormous 
amount of work was being accomplished in the reformation 
of taxation and currency, the establishment of banks, post 
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new administration was unsympathetically and untactfully 
‘carried out, but the sullen and provocative nationalism of 
the Koreans made matters exceedingly dificult. ‘The sup- 
‘pression of one insurrection cost the lives of 21,000 persons. 
At length, the Emperor of Korea, voluntarily or under 
pressure, sbdicated in favor of his son, and the latter was 
sent to Japan to receive his education. Then earne a series 
of very dramatic events, beginning with the resignation of 
Ito in June, 1909, The great statesman was thoroughly 
discouraged by his failure to win the codperation of the 
Korean people. Four months later, while the ex-Resident- 
General was conferring with the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance at Harbin, he was shot by a Korean fanatic. Thus 
‘the career of one of the greatest Japanese in history was 
prematurely brought to a close. Among the telegrams of 
condolence received by the Emperor was one from Lord 
‘Kitchener who at the time was visiting the Manchurian 
battlefields. It is interesting to add that after the assassin 
hbad been taken to Japan and there conderoned to death, be 
was allowed ten days’ respite in order that he might finish 
‘8 poem he had commenced. 

Princo Ito was succeeded in Korea by Baron Sone, who 
after a few months resigned and gave place to General 
Terauchi. This appointment was the signal for carrying 
‘out the plan which had for some time been recognized as 
inevitable, On August 29, 1910, Korea beeame by annexa- 
tion an integral part of the Japanese Empire. ‘The old name 
‘of Choten (‘Land of the Morning Freshness’) was now of 
fcialy adopted and the name of the capital, Seoul, became 
officially Kejjo. The Emperor, together with his prede- 
cessor, were allowed to remain in the old palace and pro- 
vided with an annual income of « million yen, ‘The oldet 
Emperor died in January, 1919; the younger, who was Yi 
to the Koreans, Li to tho Chinese, and Ri to the Japanese, 
died on April 24, 1926, 

‘Those who are desirous of eequainting themselves with 
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the achievements of Japan in Korea during the fit years 
‘after the annexation should read the remarkable report on 
“Reforms and Progress in Chosen,” issued by the Governor- 
General at Keijo in July, 1916.’ To mention only & few 
facts of significance, itis interesting to find that during the 
first two years following snnexation fifteen million young 
trees were planted as a beginning in afforestation, thst ten 
million seedling mulberry trees and sixty thousand broods 
of silk-worm eggs were distributed to the farmers, that com 
‘mon, industrial, technical, and normal school, as well a8 
agricultural experiment stations, were established and that 
‘a well trained gendarmerie was organized. It is no wonder 
that after years of patience Japan began to find in Korea 
‘people “heartened and bettered materially, falling in with 
the situation and marching ahead.” Moro on the same 
subject, however, must be reserved for a later page* 

‘One may grow sentimental over the disappearance of a 
Kingdom which dates itself from 2333 n.c,, at which remote 
‘time the Son of the Creator alighted on « mountain in the 
province of Phyong An, or at least from the foundation of a 
dynasty in 1122 a. by the Chinese sage, Chi Tzu. But 
‘one cannot deny that when Korea, afterall her buffetings to 
and fro in the whitlpool of Well-politit, found absorption 
in the Empire of Japan, a happy solution was reached such 
1s should conduce to the peace of the Orient and of the 
‘world at large, 

Reference his already been made to the fact that, a week 
earlier than the signing of the Tresty of Portsmouth, Mr. 
Edward H. Herriman, the American railway yyy 
financier, landed at Yokohama. Within five Mesctaran 
days he procured the signature of a memoran- *#!*#7* 
dum providing for the lease and management of the South- 
em Manchurian Railways, This memorandum, known a5 


“er the Korean side of the cs, ee pamphlets ned by the Kors 
National Amociation, auch as Aribor MeLeneas, Jepunear Diplomacy aad 
ere ia Korea" and J, B. Moore, “Koreas Appeal for Sell-Determinaion” 
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the Ito-Harriman Agreement, was undivulged at tho time, 
bbut was evidently accepted by Japan because, in default of 
aan indemnity from Russia, it seemed manifestly impossible 
to finance the railways and still less possible to think of 
them as reverting to Russia. A month later, Komurs, hot 
‘with indignation at what seemed to him the inadequate 
result of the Portsmouth conference, arrived home. At once 
‘apanese politics assumed a new complexion, in general un- 
favorable to the influence of the United States. ‘The mem- 
‘orandum was forgotten or regarded as premature and a new 
‘treaty was made with China interpreting the provisions of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth little more stringently in the 
interest of Japanese supremacy in the Orient, 

‘Japan had, in the sequel of her two wars, suffered suffi- 
ciently from the weakness of her diplomatic arm. In con- 
sequence, we are entitled at this time to interpret her di- 
plomacy as being rather sssertively pro-Japanese than #3 
being deliberately anti-American. Yet there can be no 
doubt that it militated for a time against American infu- 
ence in Far Eastern airs. Regard must be had also to the 
stirring up of antiforeign feeling on account of the Califor- 
nia school question to which we shall presently recur. Nev- 
ertheless, things seemed to be going smoothly at Washing- 
ton. The sending of the American fleet of sixteen battle- 
‘hips around the world was carefully planned s0 as to pre- 
sent nothing of menace to Japan. It is even doubtful 
whether the Root-Takahira Agreement, signed November 
30, 1908, appeared at Washington either as a rebuff to 
China or as a further step towards securing Japanese dorsi- 
nance in the Orient. ‘The language, expressive of the de- 
sire “to encourage the free and peaceful development of 
their (ie, the United States and Japan] commerce on the 
Pacific Ocean,” “to support by all pacific means at their dis- 
‘posal the independence and integrity of China and the prin- 
ple of equal opportunity,” and “to maintain the existing 
‘#atus quo in tho region above mentioned,” seemed harm 
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ese enough. Novertheless, there was a sting in the tail of 
‘the document which was unobserved at the time, 

On the entrance of Mr. Taft's administration, the new 
Secretary of State, Mr. Knor, made known, in January, 
1910, his plan for securing the neutralization of the Man- 
hurian Railways by purchase and restoration to China, 
“the purchaso to be carried out by means of a loan sub- 
scribed by'the powers” But the plan was not supported. 
by Great Britain and was by tho Japanese regarded as 
threatening the confiseation of their interests in Manchu- 
ria, Russia and Japan thereupon “seemed to spring to- 
gether” in tho adoption of a common policy. On January 
29, 1910, Japan informed China that ehe and Russia jointly 
declined the American proposal. ‘Formal rejection followed, 
and on July 4, 1910, Japan and Russia signed an agreement 
excluding specifically all foreign interference, It was a re- 
buff to the United States, the nature of which could hardly 
be concealed by the conventions of diplomatic language. 
Further limitation of American influence came indirectly 
through the revolution in China. Prior to the revolution, 
‘Japan and Russia had insisted on joining a syndicate which 
‘was planning an extensive loan to China, The Siz Power 
Loan, as it was called, was frst delayed through the out- 
break of the revolution. Then camo President Wilson's 
withdrawal of American participation, from some fear lest 
‘the eonditions of the loan should infringo upon the sover- 
cign rights of China, "Though defended by some, this with- 
drawal has been more generally regarded as only a further 
step in the fatal policy of weakening the American position 
in the Orient. However this may be, Japan's own influence 
continued to grow. Every opportunity was embraced of 
increasing the extent and variety of her reasons for inter- 
Yention. It would be dificult, pechaps impossible, to prove 
that Japan officially took part in the long-continued dis- 
‘orders which marked the presidential term of Yuan Shi- 
Kai, It would bo as impossible to claim that she did not 
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‘use every available opportunity to mako assured her sov- 
cereignty in Eastern Asia. The fact that Yuan had beea 
persona nom grata to Japan ever sineo the time when he 
functioned as Chinese Resident in Korea undoubtedly mili- 
tated against the success of his government, Unsettled 
conditions, moreover, played into the hands of Japan es 
certainly as the comparstive weakness of American di- 
plomacy had done in the preceding decade, 
‘Though the emigration of laborers was not legalized in 
Japan until 1885, a few drifted over to America by various 
channels as early ap 1841, Between 1861 and 
HeseSeente 1870, 218 Japanese came tothe United States 
In the years from 1901 to 1908 the number 
steadily incrensed, but the arrivals dropped from 9,544 in 
1908 to 2,432 in 1909. ‘These figures do not include those 
who, as indentured laborers, had come to the Hawaiian 
Ielands prior to their annexation to the United States. 
After the annexation in 1898 the ooming of Japanese Is- 
borers from Hawaii did much to increase American hos- 
tility. In 1910, the Japanese residents in the United 
States numbered 72,000 and 87,000 of these wero on tho 
Pacific coast, ‘The earliest expression of the ery: “The Japs 
rust go," was in 1887 when there were only 400 in all 
California, Yoshio Markino, the artist, dseribes his intre- 
duction to American courtesy on landing at San Francisco, 
in July, 1893, “I went to Golden Gato Park,” he eays, 
“rth another Japanese. Whenever wo pissed before the 
crowds they shouted ‘Jap’ and ‘Sukebet’ (the latter wor! 
is too rude to translate). ‘Then some of them even spat 
fon us. When we came out to the comer of Geary Street, 
pebbles were showered upon ua”* The appearance of 
bubonic plague in San Francisco in 1800 led to the strength- 
ening of the agitation, though there was no reason for eon- 
necting the arrival of the plague with the Japanese. Io 


*Yosblo Markino, Recollections ond Refection of « Joponese Arts. 
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1901, the exclusion of Japanese was demanded with yet 
-vehemence and the Asiatic Exclusion League, formed 
jn 1905, began to exercise more and more pressure on public 
bodies. Hence, in May, 1905, the passing of the order for 
separate schools by the Boerd of Education. The carrying 
out of this policy was, however, delayed by the great earth- 
‘quake and firo tll the next year. Tt is interesting to note 
‘that, st tho time these separate schools were created, there 
were only ninety-three pupils, sixty of them under sixteen 
years of age, and scattered over twenty-three different 
fchools, who camo under the ruling. Secretary Metcalf 
sent by President Roosevelt to investigate the matter, re- 
ported as follows: “Many of the foremost educators of the 
‘State... are strongly opposed to the action of the San 
Francisco Board of Education. Japanese are admitted to 
the University of California, an institution maintained and 
supported by the State. ‘They are also admitted and gladly 
‘welcomed at Stanford University. San Francisco, so far 
‘8s known, is the only city which has discriminated against 
Japanese children. 
Further immigration of Japanese was disallowed by Con- 
gress in 1907 and, by proclamation, Mr. Roosevelt forbade 
their coming from Hawaii, Mexico, and Canada. The 
Gentlemen's Agreement was made by negotiation with 
‘Tokyo, whereby Japan promised not to give passports to 
Japanese laborers proceeding to the United States. This 
‘agreement until its supersession by the Immigration Bill of 
1924, was maintained with unquestioned good faith. Yet 
‘the campaign in California continued and successive ses- 
sions of the Legislature were flooded with exclusion bills. 
‘These culminated in the Alien Landowners Bill which, af- 
‘ter some rebuffs, was passed by the Legislature and signed 
‘by the Governor on May 19, 1913. The question then took 
‘on the character which has since proved a considerable ob- 
‘stacle to harmonious relations between Japan and the 
United States, 
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‘Tt may bo said that there were few on either side of the 
Pacifio who favored s policy of unrestricted immigration. 
‘The great desiro was for the edoption of such o plan as 
‘should avoid unjust discrimination between races, In Aus- 
tralia, where the desire for Jepanese exclusion was at least 
‘asstrong as in Californie, diserimination was avoided by the 
‘employment of a dictation test, which could be manipu- 
lated to Keep out the undesirables of any race or color. In 
‘Canada, where also the objection to the entrance of Japs- 
nese laborers was strong, the question was settled by the 
Canadian Mission of Noveraber, 1907, under Mr. Lemieux, 
which obtained from the Japanese Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs an undertaking to adopt such measures as were needed 
to prevent immigration. 

Beyond the question of the admission of Japanese to the 
United States was that of granting citizenship to those al- 
ready resident, On this point Professor Millis writes: “My 
‘own opinion is that the naturalization law should be s0 
changed as to make the aliens of all races eligible to citi- 
zeaship. Such a law would be based upon good principle 
‘and would do much to foster good feeling on the part of 
Asiatics towards the United States—an end greatly to be 
eared" 

Still beyond this Lies the larger question of consideration 
‘and kindly feeling which might be so easily and so much 
‘more evidently shown to the Orientals and other alien races 
who have como to sojourn among us On this point the 
‘writer said some years ago: 

Frank and honorable relations between the State Departments 
cof Oriental nations and our own, equally removed from doc 
‘tinaire sentimentalism and from pandering to popular prejudice 
‘intelligent and humane administration of existing laws respectiog 

7H, A. Milla, The Jopancse Problem in the United Staten; ve oe 
Jepor'e tewoge to Amen (eted by Naciehy Memola) 

RARE pec Immigtion Ta Saat Calor, B 
Amercemlopanate Problem, 
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‘immigranta; encouragement of the intercourse which shall pro 
‘mote routual understanding and good-willtheeo are the factors 
‘which will mako the human more conspicuous than the racial 
tnd link together the two thores of the Pacific with the bond of 
‘onorable and lating peace 


‘The Marquis Saionji was still premier when the whole 
nation received a terrible shock in the death, early on the 
morning of July 30, 1912, of the Emperor 
‘Mutsubito. During the brief illness which esthottte 
this event many were the incidents 
which testified to the love and loyalty of the dying moa- 
‘arch’s people, Pethaps none is more touching than thi 
story of tho little girl who eut off her hair to present at a 
shrine with prayers for the Emperor's recovery. The de- 
ceased ruler had reigned for forty-five years as a liberal 
sovereign in the truest sense of the word. ‘The passionate 
aly which was exhibited through all these years to the 
‘was due as much to the Emperor’s personal char- 
acter as to the age-long belief of the people in his divine 
descent, ‘The Emperor had lived a life of Spartan sim- 
plicity and of unwearying effort for tho good of his subjecta. 
‘He made hitnself distinguished for his humanity and charity 
on every occasion of suffering and need. He was also de- 
voted to the arts and an accomplished writer of the short 
‘Japanese poems which are known as tanke, Dead, he lost 
the familiar naine of Mutsuhito and assumed the title of 
the memorable age his reign hed inaugurated. As Meiji 
‘Teano his influence is still strong as ever. ‘This is shown by 
the multitudes who visit worshipfully the beautiful shrine 
4 Tokyo which preserves the idea of his spiritual presence. 
‘That Japanese are still ready to die for him is illustrated by 
the story of the little boy who, rescuing his Emperor's pic- 
ture from the burning schoolhouse, had no place to hide it 
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from the flames but in his own body which he opened un- 
hesitatingly with his knife. Only the charred body re- 
vealed the story of a triumphant sscrifce, 

‘The London Times, in the course of an obituary editorial, 
‘expressed the general estimation of mankind as follows: 


By the death of the Ezaperor Mutsuhito Japan loses « monarch 
venerated almost to the poict of worship, the world one of its 
‘ost remarkable men, and Grest Britain a faithful and trusted 
ally, His reign will probably remain forever the most memorable 
in the long annals of Japan, Under him Japan burst the bonds 
which hd for #0 many centuries constrained her, and took ber 
place, railed and serene, among the Great Powers of the world 
‘He saw the whole process from the beginning, helped to guide it 
‘aright, and won for himself enduring remembrance in the bistory 
of the East. 


‘The funeral, on September 13, consisted of a series of im- 
pressive ceremonials with the traditional and archaic sym- 
bolism of Shinto, The funeral car, drawn by five oxen 
chosen for their special color, was s0 constructed that the 
‘wheels made seven different, melancholy creaking sounds as 
they revolved, “the peculiar effect being the exclusive art 
of a family of carpenters at Kyoto whose forefathers have 
‘constructed many « bier for the Imperial hou 

‘A startling episode in connection with the funeral rites 
was the suicide of General Maresuke Nogi and his wife at 
the moment when the imperial procession started. The 
‘grim soldier, who had borne with « semurai’s courage the 
death of his two sons at Port Arthur, was missed from the 
funeral corlge of the Emperor he had so effectually served. 
There were those, however, who asserted that, in the form 
of a pale blue flame, his freed spirit had been perceived 
hovering above the imperial hearse. As evening fell, the 
two bodies were found weltering in blood in the humble 
little home which is gill visited by so many thousands of 
‘admiring pilgrims. It was a startling revival of the old 
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practice of junshé (following in death’), “An extraordina- 
rily deep impression,” writes a correspondent, “has been 
‘ade upon the nation by the tragic end of one who was uni- 
vversally admired and acknowledged to be the finest flower 
of the military tradition of Japan and who had been in fact 
sang peur et sans reproche.”* 

See ao Busley Waburs, Noi 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
‘7am Nw, EEA OF TusSHHO 


Immediately after the passing sway of Meiji'Tenno two 

‘out of the three sacred treasures of the Empire, the swont 

and the jewel, were committed to the new sov- 

= ‘ereign, Yoshihito, with whom was inaugurated 

the era of Taisho (‘Great Righteousness’). 

‘The third treasure, the mirror, remained, as was customary, 
in the great shrino at Ise. 

Yoskihito Harunomiya, the third son of Mutsobito, was 
‘bom on August 31, 1879, was mado beir-apparent on Au- 
‘gust 31, 1887, and was proclaimed Crown Prince, Novem- 
ber 3, 1888. He was married to Sadako, daughter of Prince 
Kujo, on May 10, 1900. At the time of his accession he hai 
three sons, the eldest of whom, the present Prince Regent, 
Hirohito, was bor April 28, 1901, ‘The coronation did not 
‘take place till November, 1915, and was, as usual on such 
‘occasions, a strange blend of the archaic and the ultra 
modern. Among the most significant of the rites was the 
Dai Josai, which goes back to time of immemorial an- 
tiquity. In a primitive hut of unhewn timbers bound to- 
‘gether with vines the Emperor kept his‘ten hours’ vigil 
Here the priests made the motion of pouring hot water 
over him seven times from a wooden Indle. Here he made 
‘obeisance to the sacred sword and the sacred jewel. Here 
‘he made his communion with the gods, in thres helpings of 
rice, four cups of white sake, and four cups of black sake 
‘Here he reported to the gods his assumption of the impers) 
‘authority. 

‘Ero this significant ceremony had taken place the real 
‘was once again shadowed by death, A wave of genuise 

ca) 
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sie passed over the land in the spring of 1914 when it was 
Snnounced that the widowed Empress of Meiji Tenno had 
passed away, ‘Though not the mother of tho new Emperor, 
‘ine deceased lady was bound to him and to his family, as 
vrell as to the nation at large, by most affectionate ties 
‘Once again the quaint procession of oxen and cresking 
wheels expressed ‘‘the woe of the inarticulate.” Once again 
the love and loyalty of the populace flowed forth unstint- 
edly. The dead Empress was laid to her last rest in Kyoto 
‘and her spirit venerated among the kami as the Express 
‘Shoken. 

‘The Marquis Saionji’s Ministry did not Jong survive the 
accession of the new Emperor. Its downfall came about 
‘through the insistence of the War Minister, 

General Uyehara, upon retaining two army  Ponsstie 
divisions in Korea. As the cabinet was em- 

barked upon a policy of economy and as no other soldier 
‘would accept the War Office without the two divisions, Sa- 
ionji had no alternative but to resign. After something of 
8 deadlock, Katsura, now Prince Katsura, patriotically 
fered to fill the gap, but the rising tide of democratic feeling 
‘suspected his motives and a resolution of “No Confident 
moved by Mr. Ozaki in the Lower House, created so much 
feeling that the aged statesman felt obliged to resign. He 
‘began at once the formation of a new party which was 
ealled Rikken Doshikai (‘The Constitutional Crusader's As- 
sociation’), destitied to be infuential enough in the after 
years. But the banner of leadership soon fell from the 
failing hands of Prince Katsura and before 1912 was ended 
‘he was dead. He had been accused of “appealing too fre- 
‘quently to the Emperor for protection” and his death, 
from cancer, was that of a humbled and disappointed man. 

In February, 1913, came the Yamamoto Ministry, but this 
‘was brought to an end in a few months by what is known as 
the “Naval Scandal.” ‘This implicated quite a number of 
‘en, some of them high in oficial position, who had ac 
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cepted bribes from the Siemens-Schuckert Company in ob- 
‘taining the contract for building a Japaneso warship. 
Another deadlock followed, during which Prines Toku- 
‘gama and Viscount Kiyours vainly attempted the formation 
‘of acabinet. At lest, on April 14, 1914, “the grand old man 
‘of Waseds,” Count Okuma, accepted the task with the as- 
sistance of Prince Katsure’s new party, the Doghikai ‘The 
leader of this party, Baron Kato, became the new Foreign 
Minister. It was to this cabinet that the responsibility fll 
of deciding upon entrance into the Great War. ‘The room 
{till shown in which the epoch-making decision was made, 
On August 1, 1914, the Great War burst upon a startled 
‘and bewildered world. Tt was soon evident that Japan was 
ready, both in the spirit and in the letter, to 
EPG Far observe whatever obligations she had incurred 
by her alliance with Great Britain, “It is with 
profound regret,” ran the imperial edict, “that We, in spite 
‘of Our ardent devotion to the cause of peace, are thus eom- 
pelled to declare war, especially at this early period of Our 
reign and while We are still in mourning for Our lamented 
Mother.” Baron Kato explained in tho Diet that “Japan 
hhad no desire or inclination to become involved in the pres- 
ent conflict, but she belioved she owed it to herself to be 
faithful to the Alliance and to strengthen its foundation by 
‘ensuring permanent peace in the East. and protecting the 
‘special interests of the two Allied Powers,” On August 15, 
‘span issued an ultimatum asking Germany to withdraw all 
‘warships from Chinese and Jepanese waters and deliver up 
by September 15 the entire leased territory of Kizockau 
‘with a view to its eventual restoration to China. It is sx 
‘that the demand was—with intentional sercasm—modele! 
‘upon that which Germany, nearly twenty years previous, 
had made for the retrocession of the Liaotung peninsule 
‘As no answer was vouchsafed by Germany prior to August: 
23, war was declared by Japan on the following day. It bss 
‘been stated that negotiations were already proceeding be 
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‘tween Germany and Chins for the abandonment, at least 
‘temporarily, of Teingtao, but, in any case the initiative was 
‘with Japan. Tho first Japanese troops were landed on Sep 
tember 2, end theso were presently joined by a small Anglo- 
Indian foroe under General Barnardistone. ‘The bombard 
‘ment of the forts began on October 31 and was so vigorously 
prosecuted that the defenders surrendered on November 7, 
‘The Allied troops made formal cceupation of the conquered 
port on November 16. Even before the end of the siege of 
‘Tsingtao, the Japanese fleet had destroyed in a few days 
the German prestige in the Pacifie by the capture of the 
largest of the Marshall Islands on October 6, the seizure of 
Yap on the day following, and the occupation of all the 
Marshalls, Ladrones and Carolines by October 20. Of the 
further services of Japan to the Allied causo in the Great 
‘War we shall havo oceasion to speak a little later. 

‘Within two months of the taking of Tsingtao the world 
vwes startled by an application to China at the hands of 


exes. 


‘one Demands, ‘These demands, arranged in five groups, 
‘may be roughly summarized as follows: 


Group I dealt with the recently acquired teritory in Shantung, 
securing the transfer to Japan of all the privileges included in 
‘Germany's lease and asking China's promise that no future lease 
‘to any third Power of territory in the Province of Shantung 
should be considered. 

Group II asked the acknowledgment of Japan's special position 
in Manchuria and Eastera Mongolia, and extension of the lease 
of Port Arthur to a period of ninety-nine years and certain 
ighta of residence, mining, and railway building by Japaneeo 
‘wubjects in these territories. 

Group 111 demanded that the Hanyehping Mining Company 
‘should become tho joint concern of Japan and China, thus earry- 
‘ng Japanese influence into the valley of the Yangtze. 
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Group IV asked the Chinese Government to agree that “no 
{sland, port or harbor along the coast shall be ceded or leased 
to any third Power.” 

Group V may be quoted in ertenso, since it was around these 

i raged. 


Article 2. In the interior of Chins Japanese shall have the 
tight of ownership of land for the building of Japanese hospitals, 
‘eburebes and schools, 


raisunderstanding, i is for this reason necessary that the police 
of important places (in China) shal be jointly administered (by 


1 railway 
‘connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang; also a line 
between Wuchang and Hangcbow and a line between Nanchang, 
and Chisochow. 

Article 6. China agrees that in the Province of Fukien, Japa 
shall have the right to work minea and build railways and to 
construct harbor works (including dockyards) and in case of 
‘employing foreign capital, Japan shall be firt consulted. 

‘Article 7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the 
ight to propagste Buddhiem in China 


It must be confessed that when the news of the demands 
‘was generally printed in March, 1915, a rather painful im- 
pression was ereated, especially in the United States. But, 


For tat of the Twenty-one Dewanda wee Hoary Chung, The Orient 
Policy of the United Baten, Appendix N, pp. 2714, 
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before describing the sequel, it is important to remember 
certain essential facts. 

‘That Okuma was finding it necessary to secure support for 
hhis rather heterogeneous combination of parties against the 
Seiyukai by the presentation of “a strong policy” is obvious. 
In this he felt justified in overlooking no “point which 
might serve to place Japan on a footing of equality in all 
respects with Western countries” Hence his request for 
concessions in the matter of advisers and religious propa~ 
‘ganda similar to those which hd been won by the Western 
Powers. We must also in this connection allow for the Ori- 
‘ental spirit of bargaining which always asks for more than it 
‘expects to receive eventually. As Professor Payson Treat 
puts it: “The treaties which finally resulted contained 
‘very great modifications in the terms and included practi- 
cally nothing which China was not prepared to yield at the 
‘very beginning of the long discussion.” Okuma was there- 
fore justified in giving out that “the negotiations between 
us and China were nearing 2 satisfactory conclusion.” 

As to the exacerbation of feeling in the United States, 
there is little doubt that much was duo to deliberate at- 
tempts to sow discord between Japan and her European Al- 
lies, and that much criticism was in ignorance of the facts 
since revealed by the correspondence published in the Re- 
ports of the American Foreign Office. Professor Treat 
points out that it was in connection with the desire of the 
United States to securo a coaling station at Samsah Inlet, 
north of Foochow—a point es strategically dangerous to 
‘Jepan a8 a Japanese coaling station would be in the Ber- 
maudas—that Group IV was pressed upon China. 


‘We also learned adds Dr. Trest, that is, by the publication 
‘of the American reports} that the American Department of State, 
‘after a careful scrutiny of the Sapanese demands and in the light 
of information received from our representatives in Peking and 
‘Tokyo, informed Japan that in respect to sixteen of the demands 
‘it was not disposed to raise any question. ‘These included the 
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‘demands regarding Shantung Province, for which Japan was to 
‘roundly denounced in the United States four years later, and 
regarding South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. Only 
five of the demands seemed objectionable to our State Depart- 
‘ment, two of these on the ground that they would be a violation 
‘of the principle of the “Open Doce” and three because they were 
clearly derogatory to the political independence and adminis 
trative entity of that country.” Japan acceded to our uggstions 
in every ease. Four of the demands were dropped, and the fifth 
‘was changed to an exchange of notes which, following our sug- 
sgeetion, stated that China would not permit any Power “to eoa- 
struct a dockyard, « coaling station for military use, or & naval 
base, orto eet up any other military establishment on the coast 
of Fulkien Province, nor shall they allow any like establishment 
to-be set up with any foreign capital onthe stid cons.” In other 
‘words, there was absolutely nothing in the Sino-Japanese 
‘treaties of 1915 to which the American Government had taken 
the slightest offence? 


To go back a little, after the statement by Okuma thet 
“the uneasiness and suspicion in the United States in eon- 
nection with Japanese negotiations at Peking are based on 
misunderstanding and misinformation scattered broadcast 
by interested mischief-makers,” Group V was withdrawn. 
‘Tt was announced that these particular demands were not 
intended to be enforced at the present time but were only 
presented as principles which it was considered well that 
China should indorse. In a revised form tho demands were 
‘presented again on April 26 end, upon Chirta replying with 
farther protest, an ultimatum was dispatched on May 7 by 
‘Japan which on the following day was accepted. 

Ching, however, continued to show her dissatisfaction by 
18 boycott of Japanese goods and by the raising of a fund 
known as the National Salvation Fund. Years afterwards, 
even when tho Treaty of 1915 was to the world outside of 
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‘China of Litto more than historical interest, the ideographs 
for “Remember the National Shams” eontinued to deface 
tho walls and temples of Chins, ‘Tho world at large was 
content for the time to rest satisGed with the solution 
reached, whatever might be the discontent with the past 
‘or suspicion as to the future. It had perforce to be recog 
nized that Japan was left secure in her claim to be the 
dominating Power of the Far Esst. Sho had won this posi- 
tion by her valor, her diplomacy, and her readiness to rise 
‘At critical moments to the magnitude of her responsibilities. 

‘As setting a seal to the fact wo have just mentioned, it is 
important to remember the agreement reached at Washing- 
ton on November 2, 1917, between tho gov- 
‘ernments of Japan and the United States, as Fay iisiee. 
represented by Viscount Ishii and Mr. Robert 
Lansing respectively. The substance of the agreement was 
not so much in any new departure as in the expression of 
rmatual understanding of “the principles governing the two 
Governments in relation to China.” Mr. Lansing explio- 
itly “recognizes that Japan has special interests in Chios, 
particularly in the part to which her possessions are con- 
tiguous” After stating that “there had been unquestion- 
ably growing up between the people of the two continents 
«feeling of suspicion as to the motives inducing the activ 
ities of the other in the Far East,” Mr. Lansing afirms 
that the visit of Viscount Ishii has changed all this, has 
ssrept away the work of mischievous propaganda’ and 
created an atmosphere of trust and confidence. On the 
first day of December, 1917, President Wilson addressed to 
the Emperor a fitting answer to Yoshihito's own cordial 
zessege in which it was stated that“ 
‘count Ishi's] visit will be es happy and as permanent as 
the enduring friendship of the peoples of the United States 
snd Japan.” 

Tt will be remembered that, soon after, several distorted 
versions of the ngreement appeared. It was asserted that 
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‘Mr, Lansing hed been hoodwinked, especially 1s ho was ig- 
norant at the timo of Allied commitments to Japan. Before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations in 1919 Mr. 
Lansing stated that the phrase as to Japan's special rele- 
tion to China through territorial propinquity was inserted 
by Ichiis own suggestion. But, in a letter from Mr. Bryan 
to the Japanese Ambassador, of March 13, 1015, two years 
before tho agreement in question, the then Steretary of 
State wrote as follows: “The United States frankly ree- 
cognizes that territorial contiguity creates special relations 
between Japan and these districts,” that is, Shantung, South 
Manchuria, and East Mongolia. There was nothing what- 
‘ever in the statement which was foreign to the claims of 
Japan or dangerous to the interests of the United States? 
In comparison with the literature poured forth from the 
‘press dealing with the World War as it affected France, 
‘Flanders, Great Britain, or Italy, there hes 

BERLE been little written to tell of Japan's share in 
the great conflict. Of course, in the sctusl 

amount of fighting and in the Joss of blood and treasure, 
Japan's pert was comparatively insignificant. “Yet it would 
be misleading to judge of Japan's value to the alliance by 
this standard. At the very least, th power and prestige 
of the Japanese fleet set free the navies of Great Britain and 
later) of the United States for service in the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. In addition, there was the capture, already 
alluded to, of Germany's base in the Pacific, Tsingtao, and, 
with the codperation of Australia and New Zealand, of the 
enemy's insular possessions. That Japan was able to clesr 
the Pacific of hostile warships and commerce raiders, to 
force Von Spee's fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
‘where it met its doom, to help the convoying of large forces 
of Anzucs to Egypt and the Dardanelles, to head off Ger- 
‘man schemes for promoting uprisings in China and Man- 
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‘buria, to protect the Siberian Railway, to furnish at eriti- 
‘al time arms and ammunition to Russ, and to assist ma- 
terially the suppression of the submarine menace in the 
‘Mediterranean, not to mention the services of the five hun- 
dred Japanese volunteers from the Pacific coast who fought 
in tho Canadian and American armies, is eloquent testi- 
mony to the loyalty and eficieney of the support rendered 
in the Allied cause. ‘The steady adhesion of Japan to the 
‘great causo—in spite of whatever temptation to the con- 
‘rary—in spite even of anti-British propaganda prior to the 
‘eatrance of America—made Asia safe and greatly lessened 
‘the anxiety of those nations which were called upon to bear 
the brunt of the conilict in the West, 

‘Mr. Wilson's famous assertion that the War was meant 
to make the world safe for democracy had its echoes in 
many different directions, ‘These were clear- Domestic 
Jy audible in Japan, as elsewhere. Dr. Jenks Senfsriee 
states that as early as 1900 Prince Tto's trusted War 
Teutenants foresaw the steps by which the Japeneso.Gov- 
ernment was to move away from the German ideals, which 
had once been entertained, to something like the system of 
party responsibility prevailing in Great Britain, ‘The fore 
mation of the Seiyukai was an indication of this, while the 
‘career of men like Mr. Yukio Ozaki, the leader of a more 
‘extreme liberal party, is striking witness to tho growing 
desire for fuller democratization of the nation, without 
thereby weakening the thread of loyalty to the Throne 
‘which runs through the entire fabric of Japanese history. 

‘The wonderful industrial development made possible by 
‘the World War had the immediate result of increasing the 
‘wealth of Japan beyond all precedent. Whereas before this 
there had been annual additions to the national debt ap- 
‘Proximating ninety million dollars, the government was now 
able to redeem many of its foreign loans and increaso its 
‘bold reserve to the amount of a billion dollars. 

‘But there was a bad side to it all, for while the profiteers, 
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‘or narikin (literally ‘become gold’), rioted in luxury and 
extravagance, others began to feel the increased cost of 
living and to breathe a spirit of discontent with the atmos- 
phere of “democracy.” In consequence, strikes began once 
‘mare to be common. ‘The Labor Movement, it should be re- 
membered, inaugurated by socialists of the type of Kata- 
‘yama about 1897, had been suppressed by the application 
‘of Articlo 17 of the Public Order Police Law of 1900, with 
the result that Trade Unions were practically unknown 
‘again till 1916. But in 1917 there were 417 strikes, affecting 
‘over 60,000 workers, and a year later, in spite of better times, 
there were 407. Ih August of 1918 occurred the ‘rice riots” 
‘of Kobe which led to the downfall of the Terauchi Minis 
try. There was quite s popular demand for a new govern- 
ment more in sympathy with popular aspirations and the 
first commoner to head a Japanese ministry was found in 
the person of Mr. Takashi Hara, leader of the Seiyukai, in 
succession to Saionji, Mr. Hara was not a graduate of any 
‘university, but had had long experience of politica life. He 
was for some years Ito's right-hand man and had served 
his country as consul in Tientsin, chargé daffaires at Paris, 
‘Vice-Minister of Commerce, Minister in Korea, and Min- 
ister for Home Affairs before taking the premiership. 
Political and social progress was now the order of the 
ay and a perfect furor for democracy took the place of the 
earlier militarism, Some of the movements now repre- 
sented were, of course of earlier origin and ispiration. ‘The 
Yuan Kai (‘Laborers' Friendly Association’) was founded 
in 1912 by a young Christian Inwyer, Bunji Suzuki, The 
factory law, forbidding the employment of children under 
twelve, except for light work and with special permission, 
‘also the employment of children and women for more thas 
twelve hours a day, and providing for at least thirty minutes 
rest within tho firt aix hours of work, bad been passed ia 
1011, but had been put in force (and even then with some 
reservations) only in 1916. But now welfare work of the 
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most various kinds began to be popular and attention was 
drawn to industrial conditions in the factories and mines 
demanding aympathy and reform. A good illustration of 
‘the quickening of conscience in social matters isto be found 
in the career of Mr. Toyohiko Kagasee, of Kobe, whose re- 
markable work, Crossing the Death Line, has gone through 
over three hundred editions. “The Saint of the Shinkawa 
Slums,” is a Japanese St, Francis of Assisi who has lived lit- 
erally the Sermon on the Mount, passing through a period 
of temptation and mental struggle into a i 
service for his fellow men. The author 
ered him a dangerous radical, but “are at last waking up to 
the fact that; (he) represents one of tho strongest conserv- 
ative forees among Inborers in Japan.” * 

‘The completion in 1918 of fifty years since the return of 
the Sun Goddess from her cavern of seclusion may afford 
‘us s good opportunity for the briefest possible summery 
‘of conditions in Japan as they were at the point to which 
‘webave now come. 

Politically, Japan was in 1918 still in the ago of experi- 
‘ment, though not a few steps had been made with brilliant 
‘success, That the constitution had always 
worked well not even its warmest friends Justi ot 
‘would have admitted, but it was gradually be- 
coming more and more eficient. ‘There was less need, 28 
the years went on, for that rapidly diminishing body 
‘of the Elder ‘Statesmen, the Genro, who had rendered 
such great service in Meiji The ery was now for ninsci, 
‘ninken, and jiyu, that is, popular government, popular 
Fights, and liberty. And, with it all, there was the 
Fecognition of the nation’s ability to continue without & 

'H. W. Myers quoted ln Galen Fisher, Creative Foret i Japon, p15. 
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‘break the eager quest for democratio forms of government 
jin harmony with the age-long devotion to the Throne and 
its august occupant. Quoting a stanza written by the lato 
‘Empress Dowager to the effect that 

‘However shallow the mountain rivulet, 

If dammed up, it will over 

‘So will it happen with the sentiments of the pedple, 


‘Mr. Ozaki about this timo affirmed that the future of Japan 
would not belie the fundamental secret of government 
which guides and acts upon the popular sentiment.* 
Materially tho progress of Japan up to this point was 
‘without precedent. The area of the Empire had increased 
from 144,000 square miles to 257,673. ‘The population, 
oughly estimated in 1868 st 80,000,000 was, at the close 
‘of 1916, 77,289,494, with an average yearly increase of 
some 600,000. The revenue of the Empire from 1872 to 
1917 had increased from 58 to 714 million yen, drawn in 
large part from the taxes on land, income, liquors, and eus- 
toms duties. Foreign trade had increased by leaps and 
bounds, and the shipping, which in 1868 was a negative 
‘quantity, amounted in 1893 to 15,000 tons and before the 
end of the Great War to over 2,000,000 tons, with great 
companies like Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
‘and Osaka Shosen Kaisha, sending out their vessels to the 
‘ends of the earth. Railways, which wero inaugurated in 
1872 by the opening of a line eighteen mile in length, now 
‘extended over 7,000 miles, of which 6,000 were the property 
of the State. Mining hed become inereasingly important, 
both in Japan proper and in Korea, with copper and coal 
the chief products and iron, petroleum, gold, and silver in 
respectable amounts. ‘The fisheries were providing the 
food supply of a large part of the nation and occupation 
for nearly 2,000,000 people. Agriculture was still eupport- 
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ing three-fifths of the population, with 300,000,000 bushels 
of rice produced annually, and wheat, rye, barley, millet, 
‘potatoes, eoy beans, and other erops in proportion. | Manu 
factures hed made enormous strides. At the close of 1915, 
there were nearly 17,000 factories, producing textiles, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, foodstufls, and- miscellaneous goods, 
About 1,509,000 families were keeping up the reputation of 
‘Japan for sericulture. ‘The telegraph system included 5,000 
‘offices and over 100,000 miles of wire, with telephone sta- 
tions practically everywhere. ‘The postal aystem had over 
7,000 offices in the Empire and at Tokyo there were twelve 
daily deliveries of mail." 

In her dependencies Japan had made notable advance, 
‘Twenty-years' rule in Taiwan had subjugated the head- 
hunters, established drains, sewers, and a water system in 
the capital, built 4,000 miles of roads and many miles of 
light railways, made extensive harbor works, established 
trade in tea, salt, rice, sugar, and eamphor, and in short 
turned a linbility into # fourishing asset. In Korea progress 
hhad been slower but over 1,000 miles of railway had been 
‘opened by the end of 1917 and many important reforms 
carried out 

Intellectually, development kept pace well with the eco- 
nomic advance, Elementary, secondary, university, and 
technical education had played a great part in training 
young Japan for her enhanced share in international life. 
‘There were 4 Tinperial Universities, with 10,000 students, 
‘and 25,000 schools attended by 8,250,000 pupils. Tn 1906, 
98 per cent of the boys and 95 per cent of the giels were 
in actual attendance. ‘The private universities and mis- 
sionary schools were also contributing their part, and educa 
tional authorities were keenly alert to mako reforms when 
iscovered and needed, 
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In literature Jopan had passed with the swing of a pen- 
dulum from the craze for Western books to a reaction in 
favor of Japanese literature and agsin to a more synthetic 
and balanced use of things both native and foreign. ‘The 
native schools of philosophy and fiction were jostling the 
devotees of Nietzsche and Tolstoy, and revival of the No 
drama was at rivalry with enthusisam for tho Trish drama, 
Attempts had been made to amalgamate the written and 
spoken languages and to supersede the kana with Romaji, 
But so far, while foreign textbooks were commonly used in 
the schools, the Japanese language and script continued to 
hold their own. Foreign wars had brought about an im- 
mense advance in journalism, Periodicals on every con- 
ceivable subject abounded. In 1914 thero were registered 
2719 periodicals, of which 861 were newspapers. Several 
‘years Inter there were six newspapers in Tokyo and Osaks 
each with a daily circulation of 200,000 copies or over, 
‘while other influential journals were printed in English.” 

In ert, though the bad taste of foreigners often placed = 
premium on inferior work, the encouragement given by the 
‘government to painting and sculpture, the publication of 
‘copies of old masterpieces, the establishment of institutions 
‘such as the Tokyo Art School, the personal efforts of teach- 
ers like Okakura Kakuzo, and, above all, the innate artistic 
‘sense of the Japanese people, havo kept things along the 
right path." 7 

In religion there was, of course, much that was chaotic. 
Shinto hed become for many # political philosophy rather 
‘than a religion, with its traditional ritual on important ne- 
tional occasions, But there was, nevertheless, a religious 
Shinto which should not be overlooked. Thirteen Shinto 
‘sects were officially recognized, with 14,000 priests and 
120,000 ehrines, Buddhiom was marked by many serious at- 
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tempta at reform, but had on the whole lost ground. ‘There 
‘were 12 recognized Buddhist secte, with 60,000 priests and 
70,000 temples. ‘Tho ethics of Confucius had considerable 
‘vogue, but many of the younger men felt that Confucianism 
vwas out of harmony with Western civilization. Christian- 
ity had grown steadily and probably at this time, including 
all church bodies, numbered close to 200,000 professed be- 
Tievere. Okuma, in 1909, summed up the religious eondi- 
tion as follows: “'Japan at present may be likened to s sea 
into which  huindred currents of Oriental and Occidental 
‘thought have poured, and, not having yet effected a fusion, 
are raging wildly, tossing, warring and roaring” “Tho 
old religions and old morals are steadily losing their hold 
‘and nothing has yet arisen to take their place.” “A por- 
tion of our people go neither by the old code of ethics and 
etiquette nor by those of modem days, while they are also 
disinclined to conform to those of foreign countries, and 
ssuch persons convey the impression of neither poseessing nor 
being governed by any ideas about morality, public or 
private.” 

‘That the situation was not without its anxieties is shown 
by the convoking of a Tri-Religion Conference in March, 
1912, by the then Viee-Minister of Home Affairs, when fifty 
Shinto, Buddhist, and Christian representatives assembled 
to discuss how they might best meet tho spiritual needs 
of the nation, ‘That such anxiety existed was proof positive 
that those respdnsible for the moral welfare of the nation 
‘were not asleep at their posts. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
avremucarus oF THB oREAT WAR 


After the collapse of the Russian Imperial Government 
‘and the freeing of the Austro-German prisoners who hed 
Ihitherto been held in large numbers, the ques- 
BRE tion arose as to the best means of assisting 
the contingent of Czecho-Slovaks who were 
desirous of joining tho Allied forces on the western front, 
Tt was obvious that the easiest route for these to take was 
bby way of Siberia, but it was also obvious that some Al- 
lied assistanco was required to enable them to escape from 
‘the Bolshovist force in control of the territory. At the 
invitation of the Allied Board, following, however, upon 
Japanese suggestion, Japan cent an expedition with this 
‘object and, with similarly invited contingents of British, 
American, French, Chinese, and Italian troops. ‘The whole 
force was placed under the Japanese general, Otani, as the 
ranking officer, and, although the eodperation between the 
elements of so mixed an army was not without its weakness, 
the ability of the commanding officer was generally con- 
ceded. The result was a successful penetration of Asia from 
Vladivostok to the Trane-Baikal provinces, the protection 
of the railway lines, and the relief of the Czecho-Slovakian 
forces. 

‘When the War came to an end, the Allied troops were 
gradually withdrawn, first the English and French, then the 
Italian and Chinese, In January, 1920, the United States 
‘also ordered the withdrawal of its soldiers, leaving the Japs- 
nese alone to guard the railways and complete the trans- 
portation of the refugees. When this had been achieved, 
Japan also left tho Trans-Baikal and the Amur provinces. 
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Siberia could not be evacuated so easily for an obvious 
reason. Thero were many thousands of Japanese doing 
business in Siberia who could not be left to the merey of 
the Bolshevists, As it was, in the March of 1920 a terrible 
massecro of Japanese took place at Nikolaievek for which 
satisfaction was not given by Russia until the signing of 
the Treaty of 1925. ‘The number of Japanese murdered has 
been estimated as from 350 to 700 and included the Japs- 
‘nese Consul, Tsbide, with his whole family, Tt was this 
rmassecre, perpetrated by a guerrilla band of Bolshevists 
known as the “Partisans,” together with the menacing situ- 
ation on the Korean frontier, which justified delay in the 
Japanese departure from the Maritime Province and North 
Manchuria until October, 1922. It had proved for Japan a 
‘suficiently costly expedition, with little or no compensating 
features. Eleven divisions of troops had been sent, and of 
these 1,475 officers and men were killed and about 10,000 
wounded. ‘The total cost was not less $700,000,000. Nor- 
thern Sakhalin was not evscusted till after Japan's tresty 
with Russia in 1925, 

Tt should be added that the joint efforts of Japan and 
China for tho heading off of the Bolshevist terror brought 
bout the Sino-Japanese Agreement of March, 1918, which 
a litte Inter was the eause of no little agitation among the 
Chinese nationalist party.* ‘The borrowings by Tuan Chi- 
{ni and his exsociates from Japan at this juncture made the 
name of the An-Fu Club a red rag to the Chinese patriots, 
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In cansoquence, Japan decided in March, 1019, to lend no 
‘more money to China and the pact of 1918 was eventually, 
in January, 1921, annulled. Meanwhile Sino-Japanese af- 
{fairs were being hotly debated in the press of the United 
‘States and, under cover of the Peace Conference, at Ver~ 
sailles, 


Tn the conference held at Versailles in 1919 for the set- 
tlement of peace terms following the Great War Japan nat- 
tte Urally played a leading réle. Sho was repre- 
bord sented by several of her leading statesmen, 
Cafeeeeee Marquis (afterwards Prince) Saionji, Baron 
(afterwards Viscount) Makino, Viscount (afterwards 
Count) Chinds, Mr. (afterwards Baron) Matoui, and Mr. 
(afterwards Baron) K. Tjuin. There were two questions 
deeply interesting to Japan, in the interest of that new 
‘world which it-was hoped the conference was about to usher 
in. First, was the Japanese proposal, introduced and ably 
argued by Baron Makino, that “the equality of nations being 
1 basic principle of the League of Nations, the High Con 
tracting Powers agree to accord, as soon as possible, to all 
alien nationals of the states members of the Teague equal 
‘and just treatment in every respect, making no distinction, 
cither in law or in faet, on account of their race or natioa- 
ality.” This was ultimately withdrawn in faco of the deter- 
ined opposition of the United States and the overseas 
dominions of Great Britain, though eloven votes out of sev- 
‘eateen were cast in favor of the proposal.. Secondly, there 
‘was the distribution of the eaptured German possessions in 
the Pacific. The United States did not like the increaso of 
Tapanese influence in the Pacific and Mr. Wilson proposed 
‘the administration of all the groups by Australia. But, in 
vview of the Anglo-Japancso Alliance and the actual con- 
tribution of Japan to the War, Great Britain could not dis 
allow the claims of the Island Empire. So Japan was 
‘awarded, under mandate issued on May 7, 1919, the islands 
north of the equator, including the Caroline, Pellew, La- 
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drone, and Marshall groups, and the island of Yap. All 
islands south of the equator were given to New Zealand and 
Australia, 

‘Now arose the thorny question of the disposal of the Ger~ 
man leases at Tsingtao. Before putting in her claim to the 
reversion of these leases, Japan had endeavored to settle the 
matter directly with Ching, even as she had earlier an- 
‘nounced her intention to do.’ But the Chinese delegates re- 
fused, being plainly afraid of the complacency of the Peking 
Government, Mr. Wellington Koo made an able presenta- 
tion of the Chinese case and Baron Makino replied, using 
the notes of the secret Motono-Tuan agreement between 
China and Japan in 1915. ‘The Chinese, who regarded 
Prime Minister Tuan as Japan's tool, were immovable and 
appealed for a decision. Then President Wilson, who was 
personally favorable to the Chinese side of the contention, 
allowed his fears for the safety of the League of Nations to 
affect his action, France and Great Britain had been so 
far committed to the side of Japan by arrangements made 
prior to the entry of America into the War that their atti- 
‘tude was a foregone conclusion. So when the conference 
reconvened in April, Mr. Wilson, who had already had to 
‘oppose Japan in the matter of racial equality, and was 
afraid a further rebuff might send her away from the Con 
ference altogether, aided in the rejection of China's plea. 
He was probably convinced that the matter could be dis- 
posed of by the League of Nations, if not by direct negotis- 
tions between China and Japan. It was lear that the action 
‘taken at Veresilles was not the last word on the subject. 
“American opinion ran strongly in favor of Chine, though 
it is little difficult to separate what was sincerely pro- 
Chinese from what was partisan hostlity—now beginning 
to show itself in the American Senate—agninst President 
Wilson and the League of Nations.” * 
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‘The repercussion of Mr, Wilson's famous declaration as 
to the right of self-determination was felt all the way from 
xo ‘Ireland to Eestern Asia. Korea felt the full 
EGeteecee force of the new aspiration, especially as the 

‘lost spread of the new doctrine coincided with the 
hharch and militaristic administration of Governor-General 
Count Hasegawa. About 150,000 Koreans had fled from 
‘this régime into Manchuria and those who were left began 
bitterly to complain of taxation without representation, the 
sagging of the press, discrimination in education in favor 
‘of Japanese, rudeness on the part of official, and £0 on. So 
‘came about the remarkable Passive Revolution of 1919. 
‘The immediate occasion was the funeral of the old ex- 
Emperor. While the Korean population of the capital were 
crying their Mansei (Bansai) in the funeral procession, 
their leaders appeared before the officials, chowed a declara- 
tion of independence which they had signed, and offered 
themselves for prison. The authorities were taken so much 
by surprise that they acted vigorously rather then wisely. 
Probably the fault lay rather with the gendarmerie than 
with the regular soldiers, but a period of suppression was 
inaugurated in which the stupidity as well as the harshness 
‘of the officials was strongly in evidence, Disturbances 
‘broke out in 618 places and for 60 days the rioters, number- 
ing half a million, kept up their demonstrations. The re- 
pports of the elain during the period of suppression vary all 
‘the way from 1,000 to 60,000 with the probability rather in 
favor of the smaller figure. The news broadcast through the 
‘world with regard to this reign of terror created everywhere 
«painful impression and did not add to the popularity of 
Japan in the United States. But » mistaken policy was soon 
‘corrected by the resignation of the unpopular General Hase- 
gawa and the appointment of a singularly able and hu- 
‘mane statesman, Baron Makoto Saito, An imperial reseript 
‘was promulgated in August, 1019, in which it was stated: 
“We are persuaded that the state of development at which 
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‘the general situation has now arrived calls for certain re- 
forms in the administrative organization of the Govern 
ment-General of Korea, and We issue Our Imperial com- 
‘mand that such reforms be put into operation.” ‘These re- 
forms, briely sated, were as follows: 

1. The replacement of the former military government with 
civil government, making the Governor-Generalship open to a 
‘vil oficial 

2. Replacement of the geodarmerie system with an ordinary 
police ayster, 

‘3. Establishment of non-discrimination between Japanese and 
Koreans, 

4. Establishment of » cultural policy with a view to raising 
the Korean people to the same standard as the Japanese 

Since the initiation of these reforms much has been done 
toreconcile Koreans to their position in the Empire and the 
situation has immensely improved from what it was before 
the arrival of Governor-General Seito. 

‘A word should be said with regard to the part played by 
Christians and Christian missionaries in the revolutionary 
Propaganda, Undoubtedly there were Christians, as well as 
believers in @ new Korean religion, entitled Ten-do-kyo, 
who sympathized with the anti-Japanese propaganda. Thi 
is true also of a certain number of missionaries, But it is 
‘quite untrue to say that any considerable number of these 
Were concerned in anything treasonable., Mr. Kiyoshi 
‘Nakari, of the Educational AGsirs Bureau of Chosen, de- 
‘lares: ‘An accusation has been directed against the Japs- 
ese Government charging thet it persecuted Korean Chris- 
fians and was endeavoring to hinder Christian work in 
Chosen. While this accusation is wholly baseless, it is 
equally wrong to regard the foreign missionaries as a body 
4s inimically disposed toward the Government,” « 
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Distinct progress has been made since the uprising in ob- 
taining a good understanding with the foreign missionaries, 
in revision of the regulations concerning religious propa- 
ganda and missionary schools, and in giving permission for 
religious bodies to become juridiial persona." 

‘The feeling on the Pacific coast against the Japanese 
which had been lulled during the Great War began, from 
Asean 1019 onward to show # rather violent reeru- 

descence. Some of it was due to skillful 

propaganda on the part of China to secure 
the retrocession of the German leases in Shantung without 
the mecessity of direct dealings between the two Oriental 
Powers. Few people in the United States realized that the 
‘occupied territory was only 250 square miles out of the 
‘55,970 of the whole province, or that only 21,000 Chinese 
‘out of 25,000,000 lived within the area. Yet the feverish 
indignation of all Chins, North and South, and the vigor 
‘with which the boycott of Japanese goods was carried out, 
did much to affect: American opinion. 

‘But most of the antiJapanese feeling in the United States 
‘was produced by fears of Japanese dominance on the Pacific 
oust. Thero was no serious charge that Japan had failed 
to keep both the letter and the spirit of the Gentlemen's 
Agreement. Still the introduction of “picture brides” for 
the eligible Japanese bechelors in America and the high 
birth rate of tho first generation of Japanese immigrants 
created a great scare which was fanned into flame by the 
alermists. Tho stopping of the picture-bride marriages in 
the spring of 1920 did little to allay this fear. Tt was feared 
that the Japanese farmers, who had been singularly suc- 
cessful in reclaiming and making profitable much of the 
waste land of California, would eventually drive out the 
white settlers, Although Japanese immigrants, as ineligible 
to citizenship, could not purchase land in their own name, 
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Japanese could lease land for periods of three years, could 
‘buy land in the name of their American-born children, or 
could form corporations in which Americans were financially 
interested. To counteract all this, the Oriental Exclusion 
League was formed and an initiative act, known as the 
Alien Land Act, was placed on the ballot of 1920 in the 
State of California. This Act prohibited land- 
by Japanese, the leasing of agricultural lands by Japanese, 
¢ owning of land by companies or corporations in which 
Japanese were Interested, and the owning of land by Japa- 
nese children born in the United States, unless they were 
removed from the guardianship of their parents, ‘The meas- 
‘ure was carried in November, 1920, by a vote of 668,483 to 
202,086, a three to one vote, but the victory of» minority 
of the registered voters. The Act, thus depriving Japa- 
nese of the guardianship of their own children in respect to 
real property, came into force on December 9, ‘The matter 
‘was discussed at Washington by the Japanese Ambassador, 
Baron Shidehara, and the American Ambassador to Tokyo, 
Mr. RS. Morris (then home on leave), but the agreement 
to which they themselves came as to the necessity of a new 
treaty led to no result. Tho mania for anti-Japanese legis- 
lation spread from California to other states. Bills, similar 
to tho Californian, were passed during 1921 by Washington, 
Colorado, Nebraske, Arizona, Oregon, and Texas* 

While the excitement was spreading over the 110,000 
Japanese men, women, and children in the United States, 
certain questions of interest had arisen of more 
‘immediately domestic concern. Dissatisfac- Bynes 
tion with the Reform Bill of 1918, whereby the 
clectorate had been inereased from 1,450,000 to about 3,000,- 
000, hed produced a perfect clamor for manhood suffrage 
‘and a bil in this interest had been introduced into the Diet 
in February, 1920, But the government considered the time 
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unripe for so radical a departure and the Diet was dissolved. 
‘The general election which followed on May 10 gave the 
‘government a stronger position, since the Seiyukai party, of 
which Mr. Hara was the bead, had 280 members returned 
to the 110 who represented the next largest group, the Ken- 
‘seikai_ This result led to the temporary shelving of the de- 
‘mand for manhood suffrage. 

In the matter of an international loan for rehabilitating 
the affairs of China, President Wilson hed by 1918 changed 
is mind, Acting on Mr. Reinsch's promisé to China when 
that Power entered the War, Mr. Wilson now supported the 
proposal of a Four Power Loan put forth by the banking 
interests of Great Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
States. Japan hesitated ast first and stood out for certain 
reservations in respect to Manchuria and Mongolia which 
seemed to revive the old ephere-of-influence doctrine. But, 
fon the assurance that the object of the loan was entirely 
economic and free from all political character, the reserva- 
tions were withdrawn. The agreement was signed on Octo- 
ber 15, 1920, but hes since remained practically a dead let- 
ter for reasons which belong to the history of China, 

‘Meanwhile, both in Japan and outside, some concern 
was being felt with regard to the future of the AngloJapa- 
nese Alliance. Many felt that it had served its purpose and 
‘was no longer necessary, while opinion in the United States 
feared lest its terms neceseitated in any conflict with Japan 
the hostile action of her ally. As the end'of the ten-year 
pperiod for which the alliance had been made was due in 
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Jaly, 1921, much argument was waged to and fro over 
‘whether renewal or denunciation of tho alliance were the 
better course. ‘The matter was discussed at the Britiah Im- 
perial Conference in June, 1921, and it was then decided to 
Jet the alliance run on beyond July without taking any 
action whatsoever. But, as we shall see a little Iater, the 
aking of the Four Power Treaty at the Washington Con- 
ference in December, 1921, was only possible after the 
supersession of the alliance. 

‘A matter whith interested Japan not a little at this time 
‘was the visit of the Crown Prince Hirohito to Europe. It 
‘was something entirely without precedent in all the 2,500 
years of Japanese history and many were the hopes and 
fears and prayers which were wafted along with the Prince 
‘when in March, 1021, he left the Empire, accompanied by 
Prince Kan-in and Count Chinds. The Katori, on which 
the Prince sailed, visited Hongkong, Singapore, Bombay, 
Port Said, Malta, and Portsmouth, and England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy were the European countries 
which did their best to weleome their unique visitor. 
return was made in September, setting at rest all the solici- 
tude which had been felt 

‘Two months later, owing to the continued ill-health of 
tho Emperor, who was now quite unable to pay the neces 
sary attention to state business, the Crown Prince was made 
‘Regent of the Empire. 

For some tins it had been felt in the United States that 
misunderstandings between the Republic and Japan were 
rapidly bringing the two nations within meas- 9. 
urable distance of a terrible and wholly un- ‘Wasniogtes 
necessary war. It was in view of this hideous Cece 
‘possibility that on the accession to power of President Hard- 
ing steps were taken, through his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, to stay the rivalry of the Powers in the 
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matter of naval building programs and to make some spe- 
cific agreements in the interest of the peaco of the Pacific. 
‘Japan was approached informally on the subject in July, 
1921, and gave ready assent to the holding of a conference 
with this object in mind. ‘The delegates from the Empire 
‘consisted of Admiral Tomossburo Kato, Prince Iyesato 
‘Tokugawa, and Mr. Masanso Hanihars, and their appoint- 
‘ment was one of the last acts of the Premier, Mr. Takashi 
Hara, who was assassinated by « misguided youth on No- 
vember 4. 

‘The Washington Conference opened in November, 1921, 
and was attended by representatives of Great Britain, 
‘France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, China, Japan, 
‘and the United States. Officially, the meeting was called 
to disouss the limitation of naval armaments but it was un- 
derstood that Pacific problems and problems of the Far 
‘East geoerally would be taken up. 

‘The conference was of vital interest to Japan almost 
throughout. First, on November 12 came the startling pres- 
entation of Mr. Hughes’ plan for the reduction of the naval 
power of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan by the 
‘scrapping of enough capital ships to make the ratio of naval 
strength as five-five-three. ‘Time was needed for the con~ 
‘sideration of so unexpected a proposal, especially by Japan, 
ssince the assassination of Premier Hara had done much to 
disarrange the political alignment, Public opinion also hed 
to be taken into consideration. But, when it was learned 
‘that the United States would discontinue work on the for- 
tification of Guam and the Philippines, the acceptance was 
hearty and accompanied by a good deal of relief. It was no 
longer thinkable that the United States and Japan would 
fight, since neither navy was formidable enough to be dan- 
‘gerous on the opposite sides of the Pacific. 

‘The next queetion to come up was that of a treaty on Pa- 
cific subjects such as might render obsolete the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance, ‘This so-called Nine Power Treaty provided 
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{in comprehensive way that respect should be ensured to 
the sovereignty, independence, and tho territorial and sd- 
ranistrativo integrity of China. Tt offered “tho fullest and 
ost unemberrassed opportunity to China to develop and 
saintain for herself an effective and stable Government.” 
Tt promised the influence of the Powers “for the purpose of 
effectually establishing snd maintaining the principle of 
‘equal oppértunity for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions throughout the territory of China.” Tt promised also 
“to refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would 
bridgo the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, 
‘and from countenancing action inimical to the security of 
such States” ‘There were other provisions along the same 
line, and if China has not beneGited by them as much as was 
anticipated the reason is partly that she has not made easy 
the tesk of helping her and partly beceuse it is exceedingly 
dificult for nine Powers to agree upon any common line of 
‘ction in an emergency. 

Outside the official program of the conference, but never~ 
theless of the fit importance, was tho settlement of the 
Shantung dificulty. This was largely due to the willing 
ness of Mr. Hughes and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Balfour to 
“cit in” with the Chineso snd Japaneso delegates for the 
rpose of assisting an arrangement of the much-vered 
question, Jepan had announced her readiness to return the 
leased territory. to China, asking only the opening of the 
‘same to foreign trade. She had not even requested the 
‘establishment of an international settlement at Tsingteo. 
‘She was also ready to permit the Consortium to apply to the 
three new railway lines already begun in the province, and 
to turn over the Tsingtao customs as an integral part of 
the Maritime Customs’ Organization, She also promised, 
‘s9800n a8 China was able to take over the policing, to with 
draw the soldiers guarding the Tsinan Railway and to re- 
‘store whatever property in the territory had been used for 
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‘dministrative purposes. ‘The principal hitch was over the 
disposal of the Kiaochow-Tsinan Railway, 250 miles in 
Tength. It had been exceedingly profitable under Japanese 
administration and Japan did not want to transfer it to the 
absolute ownership of the Chinese without some guaranty 
1s to efficient, management, For China to buy the line and 
ay each for it would only mean the mortgeging of the 
property to foreign financiers in return for a loan, in which 
‘caso tho interest of Japan would be simply transferred to 
‘somo other nation. ‘The matter was at last ‘settled by Chi- 
na's undertaking to buy the railway from Japan on the 
‘security of treasury notes running for fifteen years, but re- 
deemable at China's option after five, Till the redemption 
of the notes Japan was to appoint the trafic manager. An- 
‘other Japanese was to be chief accountant, with » Chinese 
‘chief accountant possessing coGrdinate powers. These of- 
ficinls were to be under the direction and control of the 
Chinese managing director and removable for cause. ‘The 
treaty embodying all these agreements was signed on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1922, amid the hearty felicitations of all present at 
the conference. 

One or two other matters taken up at the Washington 
Conference particularly affecting Japan may be mentioned. 
‘Among the uninvited delegates to the conference were repre- 
‘sentatives from the Far Eastern Republic, having its head- 
‘quartersat Chita. ‘These had come to complain of the Japa- 
‘nese occupation of portions of Siberia and the northern part 
‘of Sakhalin. The conference disposed of the matter by ac- 
cepting the assurance that no exclusive exploitation of the 
resources of these territories was in contemplation, and that 
the occupying troops would be withdrawn st the earliest 
possible moment, 

Of particular interest to tho United States was the refer- 
‘enco in tho Treaty of February 11, 1922, to that hitherto 
unconsidered trifle of an island, Yap. While the mandato 
‘ewarding the former German possessions in the Pacific north, 
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of the equator to Japan was accepted, it was required that 
Japan ehould respect existing treaties with regard to the 
{lands between the United States and Japan, It was speo- 
fally provided that the United States should have free ac- 
cess to the island of Yap in all that related to the landing 
and operating of the Yep-Guem eeble, or any cablo which 
aight hereafter be laid or operated by the United States 
‘connecting with the island of Yap. 

On the whole, Japan was well satisfied with the results of 
the Washington Conference. She felt at ease with regard to 
possible aggressive policies on the part of other nations in 
China; sho felt free from suspicion with regard to designs 
‘upon the Philippines (which, as a matter of fact, she could 
have bought for a comparatively small sum years before the 
‘American occupation) ; and she felt relieved from the heavy 
strain of naval competition with the United States. If all 
‘was not accomplished by the conference which was ex- 
pected in the first flush of enthusiasm, still enough was 
‘chieved to make men grateful for the initiative of Mr. 
‘Harding and the cordial eodperation of the Pacifie Powers. 


CHAPTER XXX 
‘Tun GREAT RAETHOCARE AND AFTER 


‘The year 1923 opened quite hopefully in Japa, Mourned, 

by the Empire which remembered all the vast services which 

they hed rendered from the-earliest days of 

Jepentntom Meiji, two great statesmen, almost the last of 

the Genro, passed away in 1922. These were 

Okuma, whose memory is ensbrined in the University of 

his founding, Waseda; and Yamagata, whose services in war 

‘and peace outweighed in the minds of his countrymen the 
‘general conservatism of his mental outlook. 

But, great as wore these losses, the majority of men in 
Japan’ were now looking forward rather than backward. 
‘One of the strongest desires of the government, for example, 
‘was to reéstablish harmonious relations with Russis, Ching, 
and the United States. In the case of China, considerable 
progress was made and the handing over of the Tainan rail~ 
‘way on January 1, 1923, was the happy termination of s 
Jong-endured and thorny controversy. Japan was permitted 
by her arrangement with China to renew for thirty years 
leases in Shantung which had been made prior to the rati- 
fication of the treaty, and she was also allowed to purchase 
alt to a large amount from the salt works of Tsingtao for 8 
period of fifteen years. With Russia negotiations for the set- 
‘tlement of the troublesome questions connected with the 
‘occupation of Salchalin, the Nikolaievek massecre, end Im- 
perial Russia's debt to Japan, were not so satisfactorily pro- 
ceeded with. Conferences were attempted at Dairen, 
Changchun, and Tokyo, Japan offered to purchase Nor- 
‘thern Sekchalin for 160,000,000 yen and to be content with 
‘an apology for the afair at Nikolaievak, But Russia proved 
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obstructive and absolutely declined to recognize the debts 
of the imperial government. 

‘On August 24 occurred the death of the Premier, Admiral 
‘Tomasaburo Kato, and this carried with it the resignation 
of the eabinet. Four days later Admiral Count Gombei 
‘Yamamoto was seat for, to form the new administration. 
‘Yamamoto was one of the pioneer graduates of the Naval 
Academy iii 1877 and hed had much experience abroad in 
the United States and in Germany. He was not new to the 
premiership, having formed his first eabinet in 1913. But 
this time he eame into power at a crisis of wholly ualooked 
for disaster, for it was by candlelight and amid the terrors 
of the great earthquake of September 1, 1923, that the new 
sministry assumed the seals of ofice. 

Practically without warning, about a minute before noon 
on Saturday, September 1, eame the great shock which in 
20 brief = spaco of time overwhelmed the 
densely populated cities of Tokyo, Yokohama, TEE 
Yokosuka, Odawara, and many others in the 
provinces of Sagami, Musashi, Awa, the north coast of Izu 
‘nd the west const of Kazusa, Within this area hardly 
building was left undamaged, though the structures of 
"enforced concrete stood the shock fairly well. Thi “world- 
shaking earthquake” (that is, one recorded by the seismo- 
eters practically allover the world) was followed by a long 
train of after-shocks and by seismic waves such as that 
which destroyed, large part of Kamakura. But the most 
serious after-effect of the earthquake was the fire which 
broke out independently in many centers, especially in 
Yokohama and Tokyo, and swept over vast areas of the 
cities aflected. The disruption of the waterpipes, of course, 
tade it quite impossible to do much by way of checking 
the flames. One of the great tragedies of the whole catas- 
{rophe was due to fire, when over 40,000 people took refuge 
in the ground formerly occupied by the Army Clothing De- 
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‘pot, on tho eastern bank of the river Sumida, Hero a furi- 
‘ous tornado of flame, approsching from threo sides, swept 
‘the area and left. no trace of life behind. 

‘The losses through the combined effect of earthquake and 
firo are hard to estimate accurately. About 90,000 were 
Lilled in Tokyo and Yokohams, over 100,000 wounded, and 
‘over 40,000 were reported ss missing. Many, of courso, 
could not be identified, so itis probable that the total toll 
‘of human lif will never be known, In material things the 
Toss was so prodigious as to be beyond aceurate computa 
tion. Tt was estimated as all the way from one to five 
billion yen, but much perished on which no monetary value 
could be placed. 

‘Among the fatalities all classes were represented. Prin- 
cesses Yamashima and Kiroko and the young Prince Moro- 
masa were among the victims and Professor Kuriyagawa, 
of Kyoto University, perished at Kamakura, Viscountess 
Oshima at Odaware, Baron K. Matsuoka at Ninomiya. Tn- 
directly due to the earthquake was the death of the last fa- 
mous member of the older Genro, Marquis Mateukats, aged 
ninety-two, The venerable statesman was buried in the 
ruins and rescued alive, only however, to catch pneumonia 
and dio of this and his injuries six months later. 

‘The brighter side of the great ealamity appeared almost 
‘coincidently with the disaster iteelf in the instant response 
of stunned Japan and a sympathetic outside world to the 
‘great need. The Yamamoto Ministry, hastily sworn in by 
the Grown Prince on the evening of September 2, at once 
took hold of the situation with effective vigor, aided by the 
‘Japanese Red Cross and other philanthropic bodies. To the 
relief fund which was at once started the Emperor contrib- 
‘uted 10,000,000 yen and 30,360,000 yen was disbursed from 
the National Treasury. Nor were outsiders slow to offer 
hhelp. ‘Tho foreign ships in the harbor of Yokohama and 
other ports did splendid service in taking off refugees and 
‘supplying first aid to many hundreds of sufferers. When 
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the Relief Fund was finally closed it was seen that out of 
the 61,000,000 yen subseribed, 21,000,000 yen was from 
foreign sources. Out of this sum mo less than 15,000,000 
yen was from the United States and its territories. The 
sympathy of the United States in this hour of terror and 
sorrom, and the magnificent service rendered by the Ameri- 
‘can Ambassador, Mr. Cyrus Woods, are things no Japanese 
isever likely to forget. 

In therfirt alarm caused by the fire the rumor prevailed 
‘that Koreans had been aiding the fames and many innocent 
‘persons probably fell under the popular fury because of this 
‘belief. But the army acted promptly and in a short time 
‘over 100,000 Koreans and over 44,000 Chinese were col- 
lected and given shelter at the military barracks. The 
army slso aided wonderfully in the clearing away of col- 
lapsed buildings, the building of public shelters and tem- 
porary hospitals, the establishment of public dining rooms 
‘and such common necessities. 

‘The ashes of the old Tokyo were hardly cold before re- 
construction was in the air, with Viscount Shimpei Goto, 
‘Mayor of the capital, and Minister for Home 
‘Affairs in the Yamarnoto Cabinet, in his ele- Recostrocton 
‘ment. Dr, Charles A. Beard, formerly direo- 
tor of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, had 
‘been invited to Tokyo by Mayor Goto to make @ general 
survey of the city. Dr. Bear's results were embodied in 
the interesting book, The Administration and Politics of 
Tokyo, but the author told the present writer in Tokyo 6 
few months before the earthquake that he regretted it 
‘would be impossible to carry his plans into effect. Now, 
however, Dr, Beard was immediately requested by cable 
to proceed to Japan with a unique opportunity for recon- 
struction work on modern lines. With two-thirds of the 
capital in ashes and with a man tike Goto, who had done 
such notable work in the rebuilding of the capital of 
Formosa, at the head of the Reconstruction Board, it eer- 
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tainly looked as if chance had como such as seldom offers 
itself to tho molding hand of man. But money was searce, 
‘and the ery for “business as usual” insistent, even within 
temporary quarters, 80 it was soon perceived that recon- 
struction called for patience even more than for skill in 
city planning. Time was needed even to be sure as to 
which plan was wiser than any other. There were some 
who considered that Yokohama might well be allowed to 
revert to its former unimportance at the time of the first 
treaty. Some even advocated the removal'of the eapital to 
Osaka or back to Kyoto, Some again considered the 
possibility of 80 uniting Yokohama and Tokyo as to 
make one great port. All private persons, of course, were 
‘anxious to rebuild their homes and businesses as speedily as 


In spite of the dificulties caused during the next few 
‘months by obstruction in the Diet, the fall of the Yams- 
‘moto Ministry at the end of 1923 and the similar fate 
of the Kiyoura Ministry not long after, and the transfor- 
mation of the Reconstruction Board into » Reconstruc- 
tion Bureau, the progress made during the next nine months 
‘was almost phenomenal. The bankers announced the worst 
of the financial crisis successfully weathered; business re- 
‘covered rapidly and firms began to find their way back to 
‘Yokohama as well as to Tokyo; in the former city the 
breakwater was repaired and many of the old quays re- 

‘more substantially than ever; in Tokyo the popu- 
lation showed a felling off of less than half s million, and 
schools and parks, homes and business blocks began rapidly 
to emerge from the ruins. Yet it had been conservatively 
‘estimated that all trace of the earthquake of 1923 will 
hardly be obliterated for twenty years. 

‘On December 27, 1923, a young fanatic, D. Nambs, st- 
tempted the assassination of the Princo Regent, while the 
latter was on his way to the Imperial Diet to open the 
forty-eighth seesion of that assembly. ‘The Prince was not 
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{injured but, as deeming themselves in some way respon- 
sible, Premier Yamamoto and his cabinet, together with 
‘the Metropolitan Chief of Police, at onco tendered their 
resignation. Viscount Kiyoura was sent for 
and by January 7 succeeded in getting to- Perse, 
gether s cabinet which was popularly: con- 

demned 3 0 “cabinet of the privileged classes.” Dr. 
Mizuno took tho place of Goto as Home Minister and so 
‘became responsible for the work of reconstruction, 

To the Kiyouta Cabinet fell the duty of carrying through 
the interrupted plans for the marriage of the Princo Re- 
geat. The Prince had been betrothed for- 
mally to Princess Nagako Kuni, eldest daugh- Tagger" 
ter of Prince Kuni, on January 17, 1918. The 
alliance was formally sanctioned by the Emperor on June 
26, 1922, at which time the public announcement was made. 
Te was intended that the wedding should take place in the 
{all of 1923, but this plan was defeated by the occurrence 
of the earthquake, Soon after the beginning of 1924 an- 
ouncement was made that the wedding would take place 
on January 26, but the sctual ceremonies extended from 
‘ome days earlier, when the Prince Regent visited the great 
shrines to make the proper announcements to the ances- 
tors, right on to June 5, when the wedding was celebrated 
by the citizens of Tokyo in the presence of the royal 
couple. Sumptuous gifts were showered upon the Prince 
and Princess frem all over the world as well as from the 
various parts of the Empire, and married life began simply 
‘and auspiciously in the Akasaka Palace, originally built 
for the entertainment of state guests from foreign lands. A 
happy feature of the whole festivity was the exhibition of 
‘genuine affection for the Prince and Princess on the part of 
the populace. Tt was plain that royalty's new spirit of 
democracy and accessibility had not lessened the ancient 
loyalty of Nippon for its rulers. . 

Since the Great War American opinion had been rapidly 
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‘exystallizing into the form of opposition to tho generally un- 
restricted immigration policy of earlier days. Every na- 
tion has the double duty of protecting its own 
Etosin —pational homogeneity and character and at the 
‘same time of recognizing that this character 
4s developed in the interests of world service. In the early 
years of the Republic the doctrine of the “Melting Pot” 
‘was held and taught without reason and with ai optimism 
severely rebuked at the time when tho Great War shat- 
tered some other national delusions. Hence the swing of 
the pendulum towards an extremely careful selection of pos- 
sible immigrants. Unfortunately, while this laudable de- 
sire led to the adoption of the quota policy of admitting 
immigrants from most of the outside world, under the in- 
fluence of long-continued propaganda, the policy of abso- 
lute exclusion was adopted for Asiatics. This policy was 
not resented by Japan because of its effect in excluding 
immigrants of that nationality, but, firt of all, beceuse it 
discriminated against them as undesirable racially, and, 
‘secondly, because it impugned the honorable character of 
the Gentlemen's Agreement. As Premier Kato put it: 
“Ttwas . . . a sentimental matter. Nothing practical upon 
‘which we had set our hearts had been taken from us. We 
‘merely were wounded in our feelings. Our friends had 
done something we did not expect and could not help ad- 
judging unjust.”* Mr. Hughes, as Secretary of State, felt 
‘the same way. “There can be no question,” he said, “that 
such a statutory exclusion will be deeply resented by the 
Tapanese people. . . . Permit me to suggest that the legis- 
ation would seem to be quite unnecessary even for the 
purpose for which it is devised.” 
‘Nevertheless, in spite of all efforts made by individuals 
‘and organizations friendly to the Japanese, public opinion 
0 far influenced the House of Representatives that the 
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‘Immigration Bill, with its obnoxious clause, was passed with 
‘but little opposition on April 12, 1924, The publication of 
‘letter by the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Hanihare, dated 
April 11, with ite solemn waming against. the possible 
‘grave consequences” which the passing of the bill might 
entail, had the unfortunate and unforeseen fate of being 
interpreted (quite unfairly) as a threat. Partly in cone 
‘sequence of this, the Senate which had been relied upon to 
‘modify the bill, lso passed the measure, on April 15. Mi 
Coolidge signed it with the following statement: “In sign- 
{ng this bill, which in its main features T heartily approve, 
regret the impossibility of severing from it the exclusion 

which, in the light of the existing law, affects ex- 
pecially the Japanese. I gladly recognize that the enact- 
rent of this provision does not imply any change in our 
‘sentiment of admiration and cordial friendship for the 
‘Japanese people.” 

Following upon the passage of the bill there seemed much 
reason to fear that the President’s hope, expressed in these 
last words, might not be realized. On the other side of the 
Pacific there were protests official and unoflicial. Meet 
{ngs in which heated speeches were delivered were held in 
‘Tokyo and elsewhere, declaring that Japan could not pos- 
‘bly submit, One man committed suicide outside Viseount 
Tnouye’s house in order to draw attention by his sacrifice 
to the great wrong. ‘The funeral of this patriot was made 
the octasion of a most remarkable demonstration. Of5- 
cially the cabinet drew up a protest on May 28 which was 
transmitted to Ambassador Henihara for presentation st 
Washington, Nor were protests confined to the other side 
of the Pacific. On this side the Federal Council of Churches 
issued a statement which commenced as follows: 

The Asiatio exclusion section of the Immigration Law of 
1824 has created an international situation which causes us 
‘ave concern, ‘The manner of its enactment, the abrupt abro- 
tation of tho Gentlemen's Agreement without the conference 
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requested by Japan, the insistence oo a discriminatory law which 
‘Asiatics resent as humiliating, unjust and unchritian, and the 
‘affront to Japan's prestige as one ofthe gieat and equal nations 
cof the world have combined to wound and grieve a friendly 
zation. 

‘The law went into effect on July 1 and the first inten- 
‘sity of feeling rapidly subsided, through the good sense 
of statesmen on both sides of the ocean, 

But results followed which hed been quite unforeseen, 
particularly in the encouragement given to the cause of 
Pan-Asianism and the drawing together of the three Powers 
of Eastern Asia, Russia, China, and Japan. Of » more 
practical naturo was the alteration of certain Japanese laws 
‘which had on this side been persistently misunderstood, 
ssuch as tho matter of dual citizenship and the terms on 
which land might be purchased or leased by foreigners in 
Japan. 

‘Before the end of the year Mr. Hanihars, was replaced 
‘as Ambassador to Washington by Mr. Tsuneo Matsudaira, 
whose names, signifying “Perpetual Peaco under the Pine 
‘Tree,” were regarded as of good omen, 

‘The Kiyoura Ministry had been doomed almost from its 
birth and it hardly needed the shock of the Immigration 

Bill to bring about its downfall. ‘This was 
Pema hastened by the result of the general election 

of May, 1924, and on June 8, Viscount Ta- 
kasti Kato was called upon to form a ministry. This he 
did by including Mr. Tsuyoshi Inukai, of the Kakushin 
‘Club. Kato had been # factor in polities from the time 
‘when be served as Okums’s secretary. From 1894 for five 
years he had represented Japan in London and returned 
‘to Tokyo to become Minister for Foreign Affairs. He held 
‘the same position in Saionji's exbinet and was also in 
Okums's Ministry at the outbreak of the Great War. After 
the death of Katsura, Kato became leader of the new 
‘Kenseikai Party and it was the victory of this party which 
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swept him into offce at this juncture. Yet before he bad 
‘been a year in office he was deserted by Takahashi and 
‘Toukai and the cabinet had to be reformed by command 
of the Prince Regent in order to harmonize the diverse ele- 
‘ments of which it had been composed. 

One of the great achievements, in the field of domestic 
politics, of the Kato Ministry was the passing of the Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill in March, 1925. ‘The 
was introduced for the purpose of doing 
with the property qualification and to grant 
the franchise to every male, freo from stated disabilities, 
above the age of twenty-five. ‘The listing of these disabili- 
ties brought about a sensational struggle between the two 
hhouses of the Diet. Tt had been the intention of the gov- 
ernment to disqualify paupers, but the House of Peers 
‘amended the disqualification to read: “people depending 
‘upon others for help or support.” An effort to obtain 
agreement by compromise led to the Emperor's being asked 
to prolong the session, first for one day, then for two fur- 
ther days, then for two days more, ‘At last the peers 
yielded halfway and only two million were cut off the list 
‘of voters instend of the four million contemplated. With 
all amendments, the bill, of course, made a great step for- 
‘ward, not without its risks, for there would be now 12,- 
‘500,000 voters instead of the 3,000,000 hitherto enfran- 
chised. 

Several important changes were made by the bill apart 
from the increase of the electorate. The number of elected 
‘peers is now as follows: counts 18, viscounts 68, barons 66. 
Imperial nominees to the House of Peers are now 125, 
while the number of the highest taxpayers elected to the 
same is 66. Princes and marquises ere now permitted to re- 
|. A new element is 


‘The Mannood 
Sutras Bat 


‘ded to the Legislature by th 
selves) of four members of the Imperial Acadeimy for terms 
of seven years, 
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Indirectly result of the Manhood Suffrage Bill is the 
creation of tho Farmer Labor Party, purely political 
party, formed largely from the non-propertied classes. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the passing of this bill 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, “a second Ischia,” 
comparable, that is, to the Restoration of 1868. 
the more especially true in the light of Prinop Saionji’ 
declaration that after himself there will be no mare Genro. 
‘The power has passed definitely from the hands of privi- 
lege into the keeping of the whole peoplo of the Empire, 

‘The fact has already been alluded to that the rebuff 
received in the United States by the passing of the Im- 

migration Bill had something to do with the 
Ekim" drawing into closer relations of China, Russia, 
‘and Japan. 

In respect to China, Japan had regretted the costly mis- 
take by which the trust of the great Asiatic republic had 
been forfeited. She now began to realize that the cormer- 
‘stone of her foreign policy must be in China. As the 
Japan Advertiser at this time put it: “Japan could better 
afford to sacrifice all other interests before giving up her 
present and her contemplated co-operation with China in 
‘an economie and diplomatic way. ‘The old militaristic idea 
of political dominance of China by Japan seems to have 
largely disappeared, along with certain other views long 
hheld by the powerful military bureaucrats who have s0 
often dictated to the Foreign Office in the past.”* Mr. 
‘Yusuke Tsurumi has well said: 


‘There is no doubt some necessity in our new virtues; such site 
‘ations are not peculiar to the Orient, but the new turn in Chinese- 
‘Japanese relations has a deeper significance. It is an expression 
‘of the growing desire of the Japanese to take up anew the study 
‘of Oriental civilization, It means that Japan is discovering that 


‘That ia, “Renovation, a tera applied to the Revolution of 1887, 
“Balan of the Jopun Society of New York, June, 104. 
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‘Western civilization dominated by the machine and by passion, 
‘offers no solution to the great probleme of inherent permanent 
national stability, serenity of the spirit, and man's greatest 
‘achievement, the conquest of himself 

Of even moro significance is the announcement of policy 
by the Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, who said in the 
Diet: 


‘We have followed with the strictest exactitude the principle of 
‘on-interference in China's internal politics, We have absolutely 
refrained from supplying any party in China with arms, muni- 
tions or loans that might be utilied for the purpose of eoctinuing 
hostilities. “Knowing that the Chinese were sick of war, we be= 
lieved that the refusal of astistance to any particular party in 
‘China was, in effect, assistance rendered to the whole nation of 
‘China. Another point to which we attached particular impor- 
‘tance was our belif in international. good faith. ‘The Japanese 
government had alresdy subscribed to the resolution of the 
Powers prohibiting the supply of arms and ammunition to 
Ching. We further declared on more than one oceasion our 
policy of non-interference in the domestic troubles of that eoun- 
lay. We have now translated these commitments faithfully into 
fant 


This good feeling between the two countries was not 
allowed to continue without incidents demanding con- 
siderable restraint. Among these the Shanghai Affair of 
May, 1925, when the shooting of a Chinese rioter in de- 
fense of Japatese mill property proved the spark which 
‘threatened a great conflagration. Again the firing by Chi- 
‘ese nationalist troops upon Japanese destroyers on March 
12, 1926, created consternation and led to an ultimatum 
issued by the Protocol Powers of 1901. Yet, with all such 
critical incidents, the friendly restraint of Japan has been 
remarkable and the attitude of Mr, Hioki at the Peking 


past Sov, Oneal Inrrtaon ofthe For Baer Probes, 
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‘Tariff Conference was sympathetic beyond that of most of 
the other representatives. 

‘The negotiations between Japan and Russia had bung 
‘Sre for several years through Japan's unwillingness to re- 

Vinguish Sakhalin without an adjustment of 
FesGeswtt the Nikolaievsk affair. Fifty'years earlier the 
‘whole of Sakhalin could have been purchesed 

for $1,000,000, but now M. Joffe wanted the sum of $750,- 
(000,000. However, since the earlier occasion Japan had 
‘come to realizo the value of the island's oil and coal re- 
sources, estimated as from one-fifth to one-half of those 
‘beneath the surface of the United States. In May, 1924, 
the insistent demands of the Japanese Government, through 
‘Mr. Kenkichi Yoshisawa, brought about a conference, ex- 
tending to no fewer than seventy-seven sessions, with the 
Soviet representative, M. Karakhan. On January 20, 1925, 
the Russo-Japanese Treaty was signed providing for the 
recognition of the Treaty of Portsmouth by the Soviets, 
for a revision of the Fishery Convention of 1907, for an 
spology (instead of an indemnity) for the massacre at 
Nikolaievsk, for concessions to the armount of 50 per cent 
(of the coal and oil deposits of North Sakhalin—all this 
conditional on the immediate withdrawal of the Japanese 
‘troops, and accompanied by a promise that the Soviets 
‘would not use propagandist methods in the Empire. Over 
this Inst possibility the Japanese statesmen, especially in 
‘view of the increaso of the electorate, had been excussbly 
nervous 

‘The conclusion of these negotiations was regarded as one 
of the most encouraging of recent developments, particu- 
larly as it was felt there were policies in Russia and Japan 
‘which seemed to be converging on Manchuria and the mews- 
papers were already predicting recurrence of the conflict 
of 1904. The Treaty came into foree on February 26 and 
soon after Mr. ‘Tokichi Tanaka left for Moscow to be the 
first Japanese ambassador to the Soviet Government. 
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‘Tho Kato Ministry seemed, after its reorganization ex 
lusively from the ranks of the Kenseikai, to be making 
{fair progress in solving the many problems 
for which the natural course of political his- Prwthet gai, 
‘ory, 05 well as the extraordinary necessities 
crested by the earthquake, had made it responsible, when 
‘an attack of influenta laid low, at tho ago of sixty-seven, 
‘the premier who had gained the trust and friendship of 
his own countrymen and the respect of his fellow statce- 
men in other lands. Viscount Kato was immediately suc- 
cxeded by Mr. Reijiro Wakateuki, who had been Minister 
for Home Affairs under his deceased chief, Baron Shide- 
‘bara continued to hold the portfolio for Foreign Affairs. 

‘Another death, with different associations, which oo- 
curred a few weeks later, namely on April 24, 1926, was 
that of Prince Yi, the former ruler of Korea. ‘The ex-Em- 
pperor hed been ill for some time, but was only fifty-three 
at the time of his decease. The calling to memory of so 
auch of the passion and intrigue of earlier days led to 
some exciting scenes in connection with the funeral cere- 
monies of this last of the Korean royal line. But the oere- 
‘monies were tactfully as well as impressively carried out 
‘and there was no serious outbreak. ‘The Koreans mourned 
not only a departed Eroperor, but also the burial of many 
of their former anticipations and hopes. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
‘Te meanewnNas oF anOWA 


‘The concluding weeks of 1926 were shadowed by the sick- 
ness and imminent death of the Emperor Yoshibito. His 
health had been declining for some years, and 

Basket in 1921 the duties of the royal office were 
transferred to the shoulders of the Prince Re- 

gent. By the beginning of December it was perceived that 
‘the end was not far off. ‘There was universal sorrow 
throughout the Empire and many and touching were the 
efforts of the people by prayer and sacrifice to avert the 
sovereign’s doom. One man, chronic drunkard, absn- 
doned his vice and prayed day and night for the royal re- 
covery. When it was clear that the prayers were unan- 
sswered, he committed suicide. Baron Ikeda also, following 
the example of General Nogi in 1912, committed suicide to 
‘sccompany his master to the underworld. Death came to 
the Emperor on the morning of Christmas day. For six 
days the mourning was on & national scale, with all gov- 
ernment offices closed and no business in evidence but that 
‘of preparing for the iniperial obsequies. It is believed in 
Japan that for forty-nine days the soul of the deceased 
hovers about his old home. Consequently, the funeral cere- 
monies had to be delayed until after February 7. During 
the interval, however, there was much to do in the way of 
preparation and Prince Kanin was appointed head of the 
Funeral Commission. There was the funeral ox car to be 
built, with its groaning wheels; there were the ritual offer- 
ings to be made to the deed man as he lay in state; there 
‘was the making and lighting of the funeral lanterns of pure 
white paper; there was the ceremonial playing of the many- 

ry 
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reeded flute of ancient Japan, the sho; there was, moreover, 
the selection of the site for the mausoleum at Yokoyama- 
mura, a suburb of Tokyo. Here ground was broken early 
in January, 1927, and everything s0 carried out that on. 
the appointed day, with all the traditional ritual of Shinto, 
the 123rd Emperor of earth's oldest dynasty was laid to his 
long rest. The whole world shared in the grief of the Em- 
pire over the passing of one who had been a courteous and 
modest gentleman as well as the ruler over a great people. 

Teitho, the eta of Great Righteousness, had now run its 
‘twelve-years' course. It had earried on the work of Meiji 
‘and hed witnessed developments in demoo- 
racy such as might have shocked some of the Tpsteeisise 
‘early lenders of that famous epoch. Man- 
hhood suffrage had been at last attained. ‘The age of the 
Gearo was passing into its last eclipse. In foreign affairs 
the period had had its rebufis, but these very rebuf’s bad 
‘becotte challenges to new alignments. The new era, begin~ 
ning at midnight on Deceraber 31, 1926, was designated 03 
‘Sho-wa, a term (made up of two Chinese words) which 
may be translated as Enlightened Peace, and is thus of 
happy augury for the future. 

‘The new Emperor, whose five years as Regent had al- 
ready familiarized him with many of the responsibilities of 
‘reat task, ascended the throne amid the affectionate 
00d wishes of his people and the respectful homage of the 
‘world. In many respects Hirohito marks an entirely new 
departure for the sovereigns of Japan. If Yoshihito was the 
first Eraperor with a modern education and s modern out- 
look, Hirohito was the first who hed had the advantage of 
travel in foreign countries. Graduated at the age of eight 
en from the Peers’ School at Tokyo, he was proficient in 
the classics of Japan and China, in French and English, 
in political science and in history. Among his tutors had 
‘been the great General Nogi and the equally distinguished 
‘Admiral Togo. ‘He had sceustomed himself to move freely 
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‘among his people and was well known through his frequent 
tours in tho rural districts. It was in no merely perfunctory 
spirit that his first iraperial resoript exhorted the govern 
‘ment and the officials to encourage originality instead of 
blind imitativeness, and simplicity instead of vain display. 
It isnot expected that the coronation will take place before 
1928, but meanwhile the era of Shows starts off under the 
best of auspices. 

‘The financial crisis of the spring of 1027, however, 
brought in its train the fall of the Wakatsuki Ministry, and, 
‘on April 18, Baron Giichi Tanaka, head of the Seiyukai 
party, became premier. For e time it was feared that the 
new minister might develop a “strong” Chinese policy, but 
‘0 far Baron Tanaka has followed carefully, in matters of 
{foreign policy, the steps of his predecessors, 

Tt has been said with much truth that sinoe all art is 
‘selection, history cannot be written life size. Among thou- 
‘sands of facts historians have to choose those which are 
specially characteristic or. specially significant, It is this 
which probably makes the writing of contemporary history 
the most difficult of all arts. It is not possible so to select 
‘5 to be sure that the particular happenings we are at pains 
to record are those which will ultimately fall into the pic 
ture as the significant elements, Without the intuition 
‘which is akin rather to the vision of the prophet than to 
the art of the historian, itis impossible out of the ehronicle 
of the world’s events to find the thin, red dine of purpose 
which is the real link between the past, the present, and 
the future. 

For this reason these closing pages need be no mere re- 
hhearmal of the more recent incidents in an ever fuid and 
developing story. Rather does our attention need to be 
directed to a few things in conclusion such as reveal the 
trend of affairs in the Empire of the Rising Sun, of which 
many of the more isolated phenomena of the story are the 
‘more or less obvious illustrations. If wo are able to seize 
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tho significance of these things, wo shall possess the proper 
clue for the interpretation of the whole story we have at- 
tempted to outline. 

First, in referenco to the Japanese attitude towards the 
‘Emperor and the imperial family: Modern Japan has done 
‘much more than abolish the feudalism which concealed the 
‘ancient prerogatives of the sovereign. ‘The sovereign him- 
self is differently, though not less significantly conceived. 
‘He is no longer the sserosanct personage who must only be 
‘approached with a screen between himself and the eup- 
pliant. He is, as the training of the present Emperor makes 
‘lear, himself permitted to come into contact with things 
and persons hitherto remote and alien. He is also scocs- 
sible to the people who revere him as their ruler and as 
tho symbol of the nation’s security. While less and less 
is the emphasis placed upon the old stories which link 
the royal house with the Sun Goddess, more and more does 
the Throne become that rallying point for patriotism with- 
‘out which Japanese politics might so easly degrade itself 
into a sordid struggle between the ambitions of partisan 
statesmen, ‘The rejoicings which gathered around the cele- 
bration of the Emperor's wedding in 1924 and over the birth 
and name ceremony of the little Princess Terunomiya in 
1926 show a happy change from the distant religious awe 
‘which once fenced the royal house from the populace to 
the generous association to-day of all in ene common joy. 

The last years, too, have witnessed a very striking change 
in the place ofthe Diet as an instrument of government. It 
vas probably out of an instinctive wisdom that, instead of 
Singing open political privilege at one act to all men every- 
‘Where, the leaders were content with training a minority to 
‘ppreciate their prerogative. Men complained of the few- 
ess of the enfranchized, the dominance of the Genro, the 
frequency with which imperial ordinances and dissolutions 
‘were invoked in the interest of # ministry, the slight re- 
‘Peet paid to the opinion of majority in the Diet. Yet 
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the stepe taken #0 tentatively and with such apparent 
hesitation have succeeded in making, as nothing else could 
hhave done, a safe pathway towards the recently granted 
manhood suffrage. If the party system was slow in gain- 
ing the trust of cabinets, it was because it was sensed 
that the best way to diseredit the party system was to make 
it prematurely responsible for the alfaim of the nation. 
‘To-day the parties of Japan are coming into their own, and, 
from Hara to Wakatsuki, men have been found whose par- 
tisanship has in no way superseded their ‘desire to serve 
their Emperor and their eountry. 

In international politics Japan faces responsibilities of 
which she never dreamed when Commodore Perry forced 
the gates which for two and a half centuries had remained 
barred against the outside world. Tt was not without con- 
flict and not without mistake that tho Island Empire ac- 
cepted the responsibilities which were so gradually yet 60 
insistently presented. She had to learn war, after the West- 
‘ern method; then, in order to keep some part of what she 
hhad won by war, she had to lea diplomacy, also after the 
‘Western method; then ehe had to learn the industrial sye- 
tems of the West, in order to provide subsistence for the 
increasing population, for which there was no outlet in that 
‘West which had forced her from seclusion, ‘That Japan was 
not only able to learn these lessons, but was able, by the 
‘aid of these lessons, to take her place at the high table of 
{international polities, is surely evidence of the fact that her 
history has a vital continuity which may be compared with 
‘the consciousness linking together the experiences of an. 
individual personality. ‘The best ground for the assurance 
‘that Japan will overcome the difficulties which at present 
confront her is in the contemplation of the successful ad- 
justments of the past, If she has monde her mistakes in 
China, she has been in no alight degree educated by the 
process to the possibilities of a relation in the future as 
beneficial to hervelf as to her neighbor. It is fairly certain 
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that Japan and China will codperste in the future much 
‘more fully and effectively than has been possible in the past. 
So again, if Japan has had in the past her conflict with 
‘Russia, sho has learned by that conflict what are the things 
worth fighting for and how these objects may bo best st- 
‘tained. ‘There may be much of truth in the rumors as to the 
significance, of what is known as the Pan-Asiatie move- 
ment, It might very well be that, rebuffed in the West, 
Japan may find it to her advantage to court in Asia the 
‘prestige which she is grudged in Europe or America. Never~ 
theless, howover close may grow the bond which is to unite 
in the futuro the three great Asiatic Powers, it may be 
taken for granted that Japan in no wise intends to forfeit 
the place she has won, by tho arts of war and peace, in 
the counsels of the West. Japan has much yet to win from 
the reluctant nations who have hitherto feared to make the 
doctrine of racial equality the corollary of the femous 
clause with which the American Constitution opens. Japan, 
it may be assumed, will not willingly remain quiescent un- 
der the stigma of being a race of undesirables in the great 
human family. ‘This is something she resents far more 
than the refusal of the privilege of sending a few hundred 
immigrants to the American shores. It is fairly certain 
‘that the inereased interest in domestic politics which will 
result from tho extension of the franchise will also lead to 
‘n intensified interest in the status of Japan among the 
Powers and to renewed efforts to free tho nation from the 
limitations at present secepted. ‘There appears to be no 
reason for supposing that such s readjustment is impossible, 
‘without the least interference with the undoubted right of 
the United States to determine the character of its own in- 
‘coming population. 

‘Turning to the consideration of domestio affairs in Japan, 
itis obvious that the Empire is becoming increasingly demo- 
‘ratio. The rising tide of democracy has brought with it 
‘ouch of progress; it has also brought not a little of present 
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danger and menace to the future. That militarism is lesa 
Popular than aforetime ought not to seem surprising to 
‘those who remember that the two centuries of Tokugawa 
supremacy were but slightly infected with the military 
virus. Jepan became militaristic to meet and overcome 
dangers which threatened her very existence. Sho would 
doubtless become so again were she at any future time 
similarly threatened. But she prizes too well the ways of 
peace to cultivate for their own sake the arts of war. So- 
cialism of various types—Marxist, State-Socialist, Chris- 
tian Socialist, Syndicalist, and Anarchist (the last two 
“strictly controlled”)—has no doubt made headway with 
some portion of the proletariat, But there is at present 
no sign that the patriotism of Japan has lost its faith or 
ite ancient vigor. Labor organization, again, has undoubt- 
edly increased in strength, and economic discontent has 
‘been exploited by strikes such as a few years ago would 
have been instantly suppressed. But it would be strange 
indeed if the evils of modern industrialism, its low wages, 
its bad housing, its problems of unemployment, had been 
‘accepted without manifestation of revolt. After the War 
‘conditions changed for the worse more slowly than in Eu- 
rope. But Japan could not escape the swing of the pendu- 
Jum altogether. So, whereas in 1914 there were only 50 
strikes, involving less than 8,000 workers, in 1918 there 
were 417, involving over 66,000. Since then the growth 
of unemployment has had the result of lessening the num- 
ber of strikes. Japanese industrialism, which in part bas 
‘been due to the necessity of providing for the surplus 
Population, and in part due to the need of accommodsting 
the nation to a changed civilization, has not yet succeeded 
in altering the essentially agricultural character of the peo- 
ple as a whole, Seventy per cent of tho population are 
still cultivators of the soil and 70 per cent of these are 
tenants each tilling an average of one and a half acres. 
‘A number of people equal to balf the population of the 
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United States has to be supported on one-twentieth of the 
ares of our own country. Even with the drift to the cities 
it will be seen that there is here to be faced a tremendous 
problem which the progress of intensive farming and the ef- 
forts to reclaim some five million acres by utilization pro- 
jects cannot wholly solve. Special crops are being sought 
for such lands as may promise large returns, Beans, pots 
toes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, ete,, are being cultivated in 
favorable localities. It is to be remembered also that seri- 

@ labor of over one and a half million 
ly the same number of individuals get 
their living by fishing. As for work which is specially that 
of women, recent figures show that 12,770,000 women are 
engaged in various occupations, with’ 4,000,000 as farm 
hhands, 1,250,000 as factory workers, 1,200,000 in business, 
1,000,000 as servants, and 320,000 in the public service. 
‘There are at present less than a thousand women doo- 
tors, though there are 35,000 nurses and about the same 
umber of midwives. Trade-union methods, of course, are 
strongest in the cities, but are beginning to affect the 
country districts also. For example, tenant farmer’ 
unions bave sprung up in recent years to the number 
of 500, 

‘The recent successful agitation for manhood suffrage has 
necessarily had its counterpart in the movement for the 
political enfranchisement of woraen, and the Woman's Suf- 
frage Federation was actually able to bring a Suffragetto 
Bill before the Diet. Tt was voted down, but will doubt 
Jess come up again. At any rete, the regulation forbidding 
‘women to attend political meetings has been repealed, 
and the Woman's Doy, established in 1924, is annually 
observed, 

‘Even without the franchise the modern Japanese woman 
is contributing largely to welfare work, As Dr. Faust has 
recently suid; “Questions of education, proper care of poor 
children, playgrounds for ebildren, the milk supply and 
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sanitary measures, aro the lines along which woman's suf- 
rage bas been a decided help.”* 

‘Welfare work to-day is being carried on by three types of 
organization. Thero is, fist of all, tho imperial charity, 
which, for emergency oscasions mainly, has been extraor- 
inarily generous, Secondly, there are the administrative 
agencies, providing for the insane, tubercular, the reform 
of refractory boys, care of lepers, blind, deaf-mutes, dis- 
charged prisoners, and for the medical treatment or funeral 
‘expenses of unclaimed travelers. Relief of this type is also 
given to the decrepit above soventy and to the physically 
disabled, to children under thirteen, and to invalids. Un- 
der this head also come codperative and credit societies 
‘and the mutual aid associations organized in connection 
with the government establishments. Thirdly, we have 
the welfare work carried on by private individuals and vol- 
‘untary associations, both Christian and Buddhist. Under 
‘this head it should be remembered that an increasing num- 
ber of the large mercantile establishments are now engaged 
in welfare work among their employees, by the provision 
‘of doctors and nurees, playgrounds and entertainment halls, 
‘sick benefit, and the like. 

One of tho most important of recently organized pieces 
of welfare work is the projet, under the auspices of « son 
‘of Count Arima, and with the assistance of members of the 
Diet, for the reclaiming of the two millioti outcasts known 
‘as the eta. The leaders of this movement, says the Tokyo 
correspondent of the North China Herald, “fully reslize 
‘that prejudices, such as these, dio hard in the East, espe 
cially prejudices that are handed down through the cen 
turies, They accordingly propose to go to work by raising 
the economic status of the eta rather than by attempting 
to deal with tho problem on the social plane.” 

‘To a visitor it is not easy to remember that in past times 
‘the standard of living generally throughout Japan bas been 


See A. K. Faust, The New Japanese Womanhood, p. 116. 
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far below the present Western mark. We are prone, there- 
fore, to estimate present conditions rather by comparison 
‘with present American than with the Japanese standards 
of an earlier age. With a fair degree of judgment it should 
bbe plain that immense progress has been made in recent 
years, Tho two danger spots are, first, the growth of in- 
‘dustrialism and, second, the growing irreverence for the old 
sanctions of law and order. 

‘The question is often asked as to the direction in which 
the face of Japan is really turned. Wil she, with her in- 
ternational status accepted, make herself the missionary of 
hher ancient idealism? Mr. Satomi expresses his own desire 
‘as follows: “T sincerely hope that there will come a time 
‘when the valuo of the Japanese Ancient Idealism will be 
recognized and appreciated by European philosophers and 
thinkers, and their assiduous study would eventually and 
reciprocally stimulate researches of this principle of 
Japan.” * 

On the other hand, there are those who desire to see 
Japan completely separated from her past in order to pur- 
sue her national adventure along Western lines, Professor 
Hara writes: “What we aspire to earnestly as our national 
‘deal is to mako our country able to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the senior Western nations in contributing 
to the advance and welfare of world civilization, We shall 
proceed towards this goal, however fluctuating foreign opin- 
oa about us may be for years or ages to come.” 

In all probsbility the two ideals may not prove irrec- 
‘oneilable. So far the Japanese have always exhibited mar- 
‘lous aptitude for making the dificult transitions and 
‘the necessary syntheses of their history with skill and suc- 
cxst. In the light of the achievements of the past seventy- 
five years, one has no need to fear for the future. 

tisnot the function of the historian to indulge in specu- 
lation, which is about as near as he may approach to the 
{YE Beton, Discovery of Japoncas Tdekom, p. 1. 

"Han, dn Inraducion tothe History of Japan, p28 
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gift of prophovy. But it is possible to lay this little record 
‘of tho past before the opening portals of the future with 
the fullest conviction that the qualities eo brilliantly exem- 
plified during the past twenty-five centuries will find the 
cchallengo of the coming generation no uncongenial stimulus 
‘to struggle, no unreal harbinger of future victory. In the 
program of Japan, says Dr. W. W. McLaren, “there will 
frie » long succession of dificult problems demanding 
solution, but with a government resting upon the support 
of a politically free people and led by a monarch loyalty to 
whom is an article of faith, no problems need be feared. 
With its manhood preserved and developed by the free 
‘exercise of its faculties in all directions, no nation need 
‘dread what the future has in store.” « 

All the demigods and heroes of Yamato will look from 
their abode of bliss and give glad assent to euch an assur- 
ance. The deeds of Yamato Dake and of Hideyoshi, the 
statesmanchip of Yoritomo snd Tyeyasu, the loyalty of 
‘Kusunoki and Nitta Yoshisads, the unquenchable faith 
‘of Takano Nagshide and Yoshida Shoin, the manifold labors 
‘of leaders from the first Fujiwaras to Kido, Okubo and Ito, 
the majesty of kings from Jimmu Tenno and Nintoku to 
Meiji Tenno, vindicate and sustain our confidence, 

With only such anxiety as may spring from common 
‘sympathy, the outside world has the best of grounds for the 
‘expression of faith in the future of Japan, That world, 
‘with all the many millions of the Island Empire, may well 
join in singing the Kimi-ge-yo, that ancient prayer of 
prayers for the ruler who gathers up in his person the loy- 
alty of a hundred generations of Dai Nippon: 

‘A thousand years of bappy life be ‘Thine! 

‘Live on, my Lord, till what are pebbles now, 

By age united, to great rocks shall gro 
‘Whose venerable sides the noes doth 

'W. W. MeLare, Sapaneee Goversmssh Dovuiseata Preface, Frew 
ions ofthe Antic Booty of Japon, ol. XLIL (01), Pat I. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 
TOKYO, FEBRUARY 11, 1889 
Cuarme I. Tum Eurenon 


Article I. ‘The Empire of Japan shall be ruled over by Ex 
perora of the dynuty, which kat reigned in an unbrokea line 
‘of descent for ages past 

Article 11, ‘The sucecasion to the throoe shall devolve upon 
male descendants of the Imperial Houee, acording to the pro- 
‘sions of the Imperial Houre Law. 

‘Article IIL. The person of the Emperor ia ancred and ine 
violabe. 

“Article IV. ‘The Emperor being the Head of the Expire the 
righta of sovereignty are invested in him, and he exercises them 
in accordance with the provisions of the present Constitution. 

‘Artclo V. ‘The Emperor exercises the legislative power with 
the eoosent of the Imperial Dict. 

“Article VI, ‘Tho Emperor gives sanction to laws, and orders 
‘them to be promulgated and put into free, 

“Article VII, ‘Too Emperor convokes the Imperial Dist, opens, 
closer, and prorogues it, and dissolves the Houso of Represen- 
tative. 

“Article VII” To ease of urgent necessity, when the Imperial 
Diet is nob sitting, the Exper, in order to maintain the public 
safety or to avert a public danger, has the power ta issve Im- 
petal Ordinances, which shall take the place of laws. Such Im- 
petal Ordinances shal, however, be laid before the Imperial 
‘Diet at its next sesion, and should the Diot disapprove of the 
‘cid Ordinanees, the Government shall declare them to be hence 
forth invalid. 

Article IX, ‘The Emperor isues, or eaves to be issued, the 
rdioances necenmary for the eazrying out of the laws, or for the 

‘a 
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‘maintenance of public peace snd order, and for the promotion 
of the welfare of his subjects. But no Ordinance shall in any 
‘way aller any of the existing laws. 

Article X. The Emperor determines the organization of the 
‘ifferent branches of the Administration; bo fixes the salaries 
of all civil and military offers, and appoints and dismisses the 
same. Exceptions specially provided for in the present Consti- 
tution or in other laws shall bein accordance with the respective 
provisions bearing thereon, 

drs XI. ‘The Race tn hn eer comma of he 
army and 

“Article XI ‘The Emperor delermines the organination and 
‘peace standing of the army and navy. 

‘Article XIII. The Emperor declares war, makes peace, and 
concludes treaties, 

‘Article XIV. ‘The Emperor proclaims the law of siege. The 
conditions and operation of the law of siege shall be determined 
by law. 

‘Article XV. ‘The Emperor confers titles of nobility, rank, or- 
ders, and other marks of bonor. 

‘Article XVI. The Emperor orders amnesty, pardon, comms- 
tation of punishments, and rebabilitation, 

‘Article XVII, The institution of a Regency shall take place 
{in conformity with the provisions of the Imperial House Law. 
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Article XVIII. ‘The conditions necessary fer being a Japs 
nese subject shall be determined by law. 

Article XIX. Japanese subjects shall all equally be eligible 
for civil and military appointments, and any other public of- 
fices, subject only to the conditions prescribed and Laws and 
Ordinances. 


Article XX. Japanese mubjecta are amenable to service in the 
‘army or navy, according to the provisions of lav. 

Article XX1. Jnpaneso eubjects are amenable to the duty of 
Paying taxes, according to the provisions of law. 
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Article XXII. Bubject to the limitations imposed by law, 
epanese subjecta aball enjoy full liberty in regard to resi- 
‘ence and change of abode, 

‘Article XXII, No Jspanese subject shall be arrested, de- 
tained, tried or punished, except according to 

Article XXIV. No Japsnese subject shall be deprived of right 
of being tried by judges determined by law. 

Article XXV. Except im the eases provided for in the law, 
the house of no Japancee aubjectsball be entered of searched 
‘without his permission, 

Article XXV1, Except in eases provided for in the law, the 
screcy of the Ietterv of Japanose subjects shall not be violated. 

Article XXVII. The rights of property of Japanese subjects: 
‘shall not be violated. Such messures, however, as may be ren= 
‘ered necessary in the interests of the public welfare sball be 
‘taken in accordance with the provisions of the 

‘Article XXVIII. Japanese subjects shall, within limite not 
prejudicial to peace and order, aod not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief. 

Arte XXIX.' Japanese subjects shall, withio the limite of 
‘the law, enjoy liberty ia regard to epeech, writing, publietion, 
public meetings, and associations, 

Article XXX, Japanese subjects may present petitions, pro- 
‘vided that they observe the proper form of respect, and comply 
‘ith the roles apecially provided for such matters, 

Article XXXI, The provisions contained in the present chap- 
ter shall not interfere with the exercise, i times of war ot ia 
‘ease of national emergency, of the supreme powers which belong 
to the Emperor, 

Article XXXIT, Bach and every ove of the provisions con 
tained in the preceding articles of the present chapter shall ia 
so far as they do not conflict with the laws or the rules and dice 
‘line of the army and navy, apply to the oficers and men of the 
‘amy and of the navy. 
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Article XXXII, ‘The Imperial Dict shall consist of two 
Houses: the House of Poors and the House of Representatives. 
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Article XXXIV. ‘The House of Peers shall, in accordance with 
the Ordinance concerning the House of Peers, be composed of 
members of the Imperial Family, of Nobles, and of Deputies 
‘who have been nominated by the Emperor. 

Article XXXV. ‘The House of Representatives shall be com- 
‘posed of members elected by the people, according to the provi- 
sions of the Law of Election. 

Article XXXVI, No ove can at ove and the samé time be 
member of both Houses. P 

Article XXXVIL. Every law requires the consent of the Im- 
perial Diet, 

“Article XXXVIT, Both Houses shall vote upon projects of 
law brought forward by the Government, and may respectively 
bring forward projects of law. 

Article XXXIX. A bill which bas been rejected by either of 
‘the Houses shall not be again brought in during the same session. 

“Article XL, Both Houses ean make recommendations to the 
Government in regard lo laws, or upon any other subject. When, 
however, such recommendations are not adopted, they cannot be 


“Article XLII, When wrgeat necesity arises, an extraordi- 
‘nary sesion may be convoked, in addition ta the ordinary one. 
‘The duration of an extraordinary seasion sball be determined by 
Imperial order. 

“Article XLIV, With regard tothe opening, closing, and proro- 

don of the Imperial Diet, and the prolongation of its sessions, 

shall take place simultaneously in both Houses, Should 
“House of Representatives be ordered to disoolve, the Howe 
‘at the same tine be prorogued. 

‘When the House of Represenatives has bess 


dered 
‘voked within five months from the day of dissolution, 
“Article XLVI, No debste can be opened and no vote can be 
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taken in either Houte of the Tnoperial Diet unless not less than. 
‘one-third of tho wholo number of the members thereof is 


‘Article XLVI. Votes shall be taken in both Houtes by abso 
Jute majority. Tn the ease of tie vote, the President sball 
have the cesling vote. 

‘Article XLVIT. ‘The deliberstion of both Houses shall be 
‘eld in public, The deliberations may, however, upon demsod 
of the Government or by resolution of the Hous, be held in 
secret siting, 

‘Article XLIX,’ Both Houses of the Imperial Diet may respe- 
tively prevent addreses to the Ezperor. 

‘Article L, Both Houses may reccive petitions presented by 
subjects. 

‘Article LI, Both Houses may caact, besides what is provided 
for in the present constitution and in the law of the Houses, 
rules necessary fr the management of thei internal aire 

‘Article LIT. No member of either House shall beheld respone 
sible outside ‘the respective Houses for any opinion uttered or 
for any vole given by him in the House. When, however, 
rember himself has given publicity to his opinion, by public 
pecch, by documents in print, oF in writing, or by any other 
roeans, he shall, as regards such actions, be ameouble to the 
weneral law. 

Article Lil, ‘The members of both Houses shall, during the 
seston, be free from arrest, usles with the permission of the 
Howie, except in cases of Bagrant delits, of of offenses cone 
ected with civil war or foreign troubles. 

Article LIV, ‘The Ministre of State, and persons deputed for 
‘hat purpose by’ the Government, may at any time take seate 
snd epeak in either House. 
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Article LY, ‘Tho respective Ministers of State shall give their 
‘vie to the Emperor, and be responsible fori. 

All laws, public ordioances, and imperial rscript, of what- 
ver kind,'that rulato to tho afazs of tho ata, require the 
‘ouatersgnature of a Minister of State. 
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Article LY. ‘The Privy Council shall, in aocordance with the 
provisions for the organisation of the Privy Counell, deliberate 
‘upon the important matters of State, when they havo been 
‘consulted by the Emperor. 
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Article LVI. Judicial powers shall be exercised by the courts 
cof lam, according to la, inthe name of the Emperer. ‘The or- 
‘ganization of the courts of law shall be determiped by law. 

Article LVIII, The judges shall be appointed from among 
‘those who posscas the proper qualifications determined by law. 
[No judge shall be dismisned from bis post except on the ground 
of sentence having been pared upon him for criminal ack or 
by reason of his having been subjected to punishment for dis- 
ciplinary offense. Rules for disciplinary punishment shall be 
‘determined by law. 

Article LIX, Trials shall be conducted and judgments ren- 
ered publicly, When, however, there exists any fear that such 
publicity may be prejudicial to peace and order, or to the main- 
‘tenance of public morality, the public trial may be suspended 
ther in accordance with the law beating on the subject or by 
‘the decision of the court concerned. 

“Article LX, Matera which {all within the competency of the 
courts shall be specially determined by law. 

Article LXI. The courts of law shall not take cognizance of 
which arise out of the allegations hat rights have 
ringed by illegal action on the part of the executive 
‘sutbortin, and which fall within the competency of the court of 
administrative litigation, epecially established by law. 
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Article LXI1, "The imposition of a new tax or the modification 
of the rates (of an existing one) shall be determined by law. 

However, all such administrative fees or other revenue as are 
{in the nature of compensation for servicos rendered shall not 
{fall within the eategory of the above clause. 

‘The raising of national loans and the contracting of other 
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Liabilities to tho charge of the National Treasury, except those 
{hat ace provided i te Budge, sal require the sone of te 
Imperial Diet, 
‘Article LXIII, Existing taxes shall, in go far as they are not 
altered by new laws, continve to be collected as heretofore. 
Article LXIV. ‘The annual expenditure and revenue of the 


‘appropriations set forth under the various heads of the Budget, 
or thowe not provided for in the Budget, shall be referred eub- 
sequently to the Imperial Diet for ita approval. 

Article LXV. The Budget sball be first Ind before the House 
of Representatives, 

Article LXVI, ‘The expenditure ia respect of the Teopeial 
route shall be defrayed every year out of the National Treas 
‘ury, according to the present fixed amount for the same, and 
shall not hereafter require the consent thereto of the Imperial 
‘Diet, except in case an increase thereof is found necessary. 

Article LXVII, The fixed expenditure based upon the sa- 
preme powers of the Emperor and set forth inthis Constitution, 
and such expenditure as may bave arisen by the effect of law, 
‘or as sppertaine to the legal obligations of the 
‘shall be neither rejected nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, with 
‘ut the concurrence of the Government 

Article LXVIIT, Tn order to meet special requirements the 
Government may ask the consent of the Imperial Dict to a eer 
tain amount as a continuing expenditure fund, for a previously 
fixed umber of years, 

“Article LXIX., In order to supply unavoidable deficits in the 
Budget, and to meet requirements unprovided for inthe same, 
reserve fund shall be established. 

Article LXX. When there is urgent need for the adoption of 
rcasures for thd maintenance of the public safety, and when 
in consequence of the etate either of the domestic afsirs or of 
‘the foreign relations, the Imperial Diet eunnot be convoked, the 
necessary financial measures may be taken by means of an Tm- 
Perial Ordinance, In auch cases as those mentioned in the pre= 
‘ceding clause the matter shall be submitted to the Imperial 
Diet at ita next seasion fr its approval 
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Article LXXIII. Should, hereafter, the necessity arise for the 
‘amendment of the provisions of the present Conetitution, s pro- 
ject to that effect shall be submitted for the deliberation of the 
Imperial Diet by Imperial Order. In the above case, neither 
‘House can open a debate, unless not less than two-thirds of the 
‘whole number of members are present; and no amendment can 
be passed unless « majority of not les than two-thirds of the 
members present is obtained. 

‘Article LXXIV, No modiGeation of the Imperial House Law 
shall be required to be submitted for the deliberation of the 
Imperial Diet. No provisioa of the present Constitution can be 
modified by the Imperial Howe Law, 

“Article EXXV. No modification can be introdueed into the 
‘Constitution, oF into the Imperial House Lam, during the time 
‘of « Regency. 

Article LXXVI. Existing legal enactments, auch as laws, 
regulations, snd ordinances, and all other such ensctments, by 
‘whatever names they may be called, which do not confit with 
‘the present constitution, shall continue ia force. All exiting 
‘contracts or orders which entail obligations upon the Govers- 
‘ment, and which are connected with the expenditure, thal! come 
within the seope of Article LXVIL. 


APPENDIX IT 
FIRST TREATY BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1854 ae 


‘TREATY OF PEACE, AMITY, AND COMMERCE 


Concluded March $1, 1854; ratifeation advised by the 

Senate July 16, 1804; rtd by the Proident Augut 7, 
5; ions ebruary 

aimed Juno £2, 1855. a 


Awncus 
I. Pence and amity VI. Business 
IL Opening of Simoda and VIL. Trade 
Hakodade VUL Supplies to vessels 
TIL Shipwrecks TX Most favored nation 
IV. Treatment of ship- privileges 
‘wrecked persons X. Open ports 


YV. Shipwrecked persons at XI. Consuls 
Simoda and Hakodade XU. Ratifications 


‘The United States of America and the Empire of Japan, de- 
tiring to ettablish fina, lasting, and sincere friendship between 
the two nations, have resolved to fx, in a manner clear and 
positive, by means vf a treaty or general convention of peace sod 
‘accity, the rules which sball in future be mutually observed ia 
the intercourse f their respective countries; for which most 
desirable object the President of the United States has con- 
ferred full powers oo his Commissioner, Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, Special Ambassador of the United States to Japan, and 
he August Sovereign of Japan has given similar full powers to 
his Commissioners, Hayasti, Daigaku-no-kami; Ido, Prioce of 
‘TeusSima; Izawa, Prince of Mima-saki; and Udono, Member 
of the Board of Revenue. And the ssid Commissioners, after 
having exchanged their aid full powers, and duly considered the 
Premises, have agreed to the following articles: 
e 
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Annes I 


‘There shall be a perfect, permanent, and universal peace, and 
aasincere and cordial amity between the United States of America 
‘on the one part, and the Empire of Japan on the other part, and 
between their people respectively, without exception of persons 
places, 

Asma IL 


‘The port of Simoda, in the principality of Ideu, and the port of 
‘Hakodade, in the principality of Matamai, are granted by the 
‘Japanese us port forthe reception of American ships, where they 
‘ean be supplied with wood, water, provisions, and coal, and other 
articles their necessities may require, as far as the Japanese 
hhave them. ‘The time for opening the first-named port is imme- 
diately on signing this treaty; the last-named port ia to be 
‘opened immediately after the eame day in the ensuing Japanese 


year 

‘Nore—A tarif of prices shall be given by the Jepanese oft 
cers of the things which they can furnish, payment for which 
shall be made in gold and silver coin, 


Awnex I 


Whenever ships of the United States aro thrown or wrecked 
fon the coast of Japan, the Japancee vestels will assist them, and 
carry their crews to Simoda, or Hakodade, and hand them over 
to their countrymen, appointed to receive them; whatever articles 
the shipwrecked men may have preserved shsll likewise be re- 
‘stored, and the expenses incurred in the rescue and support of 
‘Americans and Japanese who may thus be thrown upon the 
‘shores of either nation are not to be refunded, 


Agnew IV 
‘Those shipwrecked persons and other citizens of the United 


States eball be free as in otber countries, and not subjected to 
‘confinement, but shall be amenable to just laws, 
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Amos V 


‘at Nagasaki, but shall be free at Simoda to go where they plesse 
within the limits of seven Japanese miles (or ri) from a emall 
faland in the harbor of Simoda marked on the 

cchart hereto appended; and in like manner ehall be free to go 
‘where they please at Hakodade, within limite to be defined after 
the visit of the United States equadron to that place, 


Awnaux VI 


If there be any other sort of goods wanted, or any business 
‘which shall require to be arranged, there shall be eareful de- 
liberation between the partes in order to settle such matters, 


Asnete VIL 


Tt in agreed that ships of the United States resorting to the 
ports open to them shall be penmtted to exchange gold and 
fiver coin and artils of gods for ober articles of goods, under 
such regulations as shall be temporarily extabished by the Japa 
‘eve Government for that purpose. It in stipulated, however, 
that the ships of the United Stats shall bo permitted to eazy 
away whatever articles they are unwilling to exchange, 


Asneus VIL 
‘Wood, water, provisions, coal, and goods required, shall only 


be procured thtough the agency of Japanese alficers appointed 
for that purpose, and in no other manner. 


Awneue IX 


Tt is agrood that if at any future day the Government of 
Japan shall grant to any other nation or nations privileges and 
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Asma X 


Ships of the United States ehall be permitted to resort to no 
ier porta in Japan but Simode and Hukodade, ules in di 
‘reas or foreed by stress of weather. 


Avmeue XI 


‘There shall be appointed, by the Government of the United 
‘States, Consuls or Agents to reside in Simoda, at any time after 
‘the expiration of eighteen months from the date of the signing 
of this treaty; provided that either of the two Coveraments 
deem such arrangement necessary. 


Agnew XI 


‘The present convention having been concluded and duly 
‘assigned shall be obligatory and faithfully observed by the United 
States of America and Japan, and by the citizens and subjects of 
each, ‘Power; and it is to be ratified and approved by 
the President of the United States, by and with the adviee and 
ate thereof, and by the August Sovereign of 
ion aball be exchanged within eighteen 
‘months from the date of the signature thereof, or sooner if 


In faith whereof we, the respective Plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America and the Empire of Japan aforesaid, 
have signed and sealed these presents, 


APPENDIX IIT 
ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY OF JANUARY 30, 1902 


Art. —The High Contracting Parties, having mutually resog- 
nized the independence of China and Korea, declare themselves 
to be entirely uninfuenced by any aggresive tendencies in either 
country. Having in view, however, their oecial interest; of 
hich thove of Great Britain relate principally to China, while 
‘Japan, in addition to the interesta which she posseaes in Chins, 
is interested in n peculiar degree politically, as well x comamer- 
‘ally and industrially, in Korea, the High Contracting Partin 
recognize that it will be admissible for either of them to take 
such measures an may be indispeasable in order to safeguard 
‘those interesta if threatened either by the aggresive action of 
‘any other Power, or by disturbances arising in China or Korea, 
and necesitating the intervention of either of the High Contrsct- 
ing Parties for the protection of the lives and property of its 
subjects 

‘Art. IL-Uf ether Great Britain or Japan, in the dofence of 
their respective interests as above described, should become in 
volved in war with another Power, the other High Contracting 
Party will maintain a strict neutrality, and use its effort to pre= 
‘vent others from joining in hostilities against ita Ally. 

‘Art, 1.—Uy in the above event, any other Power or Powers 
should join in hostilities against that Ally, the other High Con- 
‘tencting Party will come to its assistance, and will conduct the 
‘warin common, and make peace ia mutual agreement with it 
Art. IV—Tho High Contracting Parties agreo that neither of 
‘hem will, without consulting the other, enter into separate ar- 
rangements with another Power to the prejudice of the interests 
above described. 

“Art. V-—Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or 
Japan, the above mentioned interes are in jeopardy, the two 
‘Goveramente will communicate wth one another fully and 
frankly. 
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Art. V.-—Tho present Agreement shall come into effect imme- 
iately after the date of ite signature, and remain in foree for 
five years from that date. In ease neither of the High Contract 
ing Parties should have notified twelve months befor the expira- 
tion of the said five years the intention of terminating it, it 
shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the 
ay on which either of the High Contracting Parties sball have 
denounced it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration ar~ 
ives, either ally i actually engaged in war, tho Alliance eball, 
‘ipso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, SIGNED AT LONDON, AUGUST 12, 1905 


Preamble, The Governments of Japan and Grest Britsia, 
boeing desirous of replacing the agreement concluded betmees 
them on the 30th January, 1902, by fresh stipulations, have 
agreed upon the following articles, which have for their object: 

(a). The consolidation and maiztenance of the general peace 
Jn the regions of Eastern Asia end of Todi 

(2). The preservation ofthe coemon interest of all Powers in 
‘China by insuring the independence aod integrity of the Chinese 
Empire and the principle of equal opportunites for the com 
merce and industry of all nations io China; 

(6). The maintenance ofthe territorial rights ofthe High Con 
‘racting Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of I 
‘the defence of thir apecial interests in the sid regions: 

“Article I. Its agreed thst whenever, inthe opinion of either 
Great Britain or Japan, any of the righis and interests referred 
to in the preamble of this Agreement are in jeopardy, the two 
Governments will communicate with one another Tully and 
frankly, and wil consider in common the measures whieh should 
be taken to safeguard those mensced rights or interests, 

Article 11, Vf by reason of woprovoked attace or aggressive 
action, wherever arising, on the part of any other Power or 
Powers either Contracting Party should be involved fm war in 
defence of its territorial rights cr special interests mentioned in 
‘the preamble of this Agreement, the other Contracting Party will 
st once come to the assistance of its ally, and will oduct the 
‘war in common, and make peace in utuat agreement with i. 

Article I, Japan possessing paramount politieal, military, 
sand economio interests in Corea, Great Britain recognizes the 
Fight of Japan to take such measures of guidance, control, and 
Protection in Coren a she may deem proper and never to 
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safeguard and advance thove interests, provided always that 
‘each measures are not contrary to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunitie for the commerce and industry of all nations 

‘Article IV. Great Britain baving s special interest i all that 
concerns the security of the Indian frontier, Japan recognizes 
‘ber right. to take such messures in the proximity of that frontier 
ss he ay find necessary for safeguarding ber Tndian possessions. 

Article V. ‘The High Contracting Parties agree that neither 
of them will, without consulting the other, enter into separate 
arrangements with another Power to the prejudice of the objects 
described in the preamble ofthis 

“Article VI. Aw regards the prevent. war betwoen Japan and 
‘Russia, Great Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality 
‘unless ‘some other Power or Powers should join in hostilities 
‘against Japan, in which ease Great Britain will come to the 
‘tsstance of Japan, and will conduct the war in common, snd 
spake peace in mutual agreement with Japan, 

Article VIL. ‘The conditions under which armed assistance 
shall be afforded by cither Power to the other in the circum 
‘stances mentioned in the present Agreement, and the means by 
‘hich such assistance is to be made availabe, will be arranged 
by the Naval and Military authortics of the Contracting Parties, 
‘who will from time to time consult ove another fully and freely 
‘upon all questions of mutual interest, 

Article VIL, ‘The present Agreement shall, subject to the 
provisions of Article VI, come into effect immediately after the 
date of tigate, and remain in force fr tn youre fom that 


“Te canada ofthe High Contatig Patios sould have 
‘notified twelve months before the expiration of the eald ten years 
‘the intention of terminating it, it eball remain binding until the 
‘expiration of one year from the day on which either of the High 
Contracting Parties shall bave denounced it. But, if when the 
date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually en- 
‘gaged in war, the alliance sball, ipso facto, continue until peace 
is concluded. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly authorized by their 
respective Governments, have signed this Agreement and bave 
‘afized thereto their Seals, 
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Done in duplicate at London, the 12th day of August, 1906. 
as) ‘Tanase Havasu 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
otentiary of His Majesty the Emperor 
‘of Japan at the Court of St. James 
as) Lanspowne 
‘His Britannic Majesty's Principal Seeretary 
‘of State for Foreign ASaira 


APPENDIX V 
‘THE GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 


In order that the best results might follow from an enforcement 
ofthe regulation, an understanding was reached with Japan that 
‘the existing policy af discouraging emigration ofits eubjets of 
‘the laboring classes to continental United States should be con- 
tinued, aod should, by co-operation ofthe Governments, be made 
as elclive us possible. ‘This understanding contemplates that 
the Japanese Government sball issue passports to continental 
United States only to such of ite eubjecte a8 aro non-laborers or 
are laborers who, in coming to the continent, vck to resume « 
formerly acquired domicile, to join a parent, wife or children 
residing there oF to assume active contol of an already postesed 
Snterest in a farming enterprise inthis country, oo that the three 
clases of laborers entitled to receive pasepors have come to be 
designated “former residents,” “parents, wives, or children of 
residents,” and “settled agriculturists.” 

‘With respect to Hawai, the Japanese Government of its own 
volition stated that, experimentally at last the issuance of pase- 
ports to members of the laboring clases proceeding thence would 
belimited to “former resideots” and “parents, wives, or ebildren 
of resident,” ‘The aald Government hus also been exerising a 
‘areal supervision over the wabject of emigration of ite laboring 
lass to foreign contiguous territory. 


APPENDIX VI 


CONVENTION EMBODYING BASIC RULES OF THE 
‘RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, SIGNED AT 
PEKING, JANUARY 20, 1925, 


‘Japan and the Union of Soviet Socislist Republics, desiring to 
promote relations of good neighbourbood and economic co-opers- 
tion between them, rotolved to conclude a Convention embodying 
basic rules in regulation of eueb relations and, to that end, have 
‘appointed as their Plenipotentiares, that isto say: 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of China, Jushi, a member of 
‘the First Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure; 


‘The Central Bzecutive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republica: 
Lev Mikhuiloviteh Karakhan, Ambassador to the Republic of 
China; 
‘Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
‘powers, found to be in good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


Arnecux 1 


‘The High Contracting Parties agree that, with the coming into 
foree of the present Convention, diplomatic and consular rela- 
tions shall be gstablished between them. 


Agnes IL 


‘The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics agrees that the Tresty 
‘of Portsmouth of September Sth, 1905, shall remain in full fores. 
Tt is agreed that the Treaties, Conventions and Agreements, 
ter than the euid Treaty of Portsmouth, whlch were conladed 
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between Japan and Russia prior to November 7, 1017, sball be 


[proceed to the revision of the Fisbery Convention of 1007, takiog 
{into consideration such changes as may have taken place in the 
general conditions since the conclusion of the eaid Fishery 
‘Convention. 

Pending the conclusion of a convention so revised, the Govern- 
‘ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republice shall maintain 
the practices established in 1924 relating to the lease of fishery 
Jols to Japanese subjects. 


Asncs IV 


The Government of the High Contracting Parties agree that, 
pon the coming into fore of te present Convention, they shall 
prose tothe eooclusion of a treaty of eommeres and Davign 
‘tion in conformity with the principles hereunder mentioned, and 
that, pending the conclusion of sueh a treaty, the general inter- 
‘course between the two countries shall be regulated by those 
principles. 

1. The subjects or citizens of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall, in accordance with the laws of the, country: 

(ave ful iberty enter, travel and reside in the teri- 
tore of the other, and 

(@) enjoy constant and complete protection forthe eaety 
of their lives and property. 

2. Esch of the High Contracting Parties shall, in secordance 
with th law of te country, acord init teritofie to the ub 
Jers or eae ofthe oe, to the widest powible extent aod 
a condition of recipreity, the right of private ownership and 
the liberty to engage in commerce, navigation, industries and 
‘olber peacell purl, 


‘THE SOVIET CONVENTION “1 
43. Without prejudice to the right of ench Contracting Party to 


place the commerce, navigation and industry of each country, a8 
{far as possible, on the footing of the most-favoured nation, 

‘The Governments of the High Cootracting Parties further 
‘agree that they shall enter into negotiations, from time to time 
‘8 circumstances may require, for the conclusion of special 
‘arrangements relative to commerce and navigation to adjust and 
‘to promote economic relations between the two countries. 


Awncus V 

‘The High Contracting Parties solemnly affirm their desire and 
{intention to live in pesce and amity with each other, orupulously 
to respect the undoubted right of a State to order its own life 
‘within its own juriediction in its own way, to refrain and restrain 
all persons in any governmental service for them, and all organ 
isations in receipt of any financial assistance from them, from 
‘any act overt or covert lible in any way whatever to endanger 
the order and security in any part of the territories of Japan or 
‘the Union of Soviet Socialist Republica, 


tis further agroed that neither Contracting Party shall perit 
‘the presence in the territories under its jurisdiction: 

(a) of orgahieations or groups pretending to be the Govern- 
‘ment for any part of the territories of the other Party, or 

(®) of alien subjects or citizens who may be found to be 
‘actually carrying on political activities for auch organisations or 
eoups, 


Asncun VI 


In the interest of promoting eeovomio relations between the 
‘two countries, and taking into consideration the needs of Japan 
‘with regard to natural resources, the Government of the Union 
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‘of Soviet Socialist Republics is willing to grant to Japanese eub- 
Sects, companies and ations concetos forthe explain 

forests and other natural resources in all te teri- 
tere ft Unio of Soviet Sodan Rep 


Agno VIL 


‘The present Convention shall be ratitied, 

‘Such ratifieation by each ofthe High Contracting Parties shall, 
‘with as litte delay as possible, be communicated, through its 
diplomatic representative at Peking, to the Government of the 
‘other Party, and from the date of the later of such eomeunica- 
tions this Convention shall eome into full fore. 

‘The formal exchange of the ratifeations shall take place at 
Peking as soon a possible, 

‘In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
‘the present Convention in duplicate in the English language, and 
‘have affixed thereto their seals, 


Done at Peking, this twentieth day of January, one thousand 
‘nine hundred and twenty-five, 

as) XK, Younzawa 
8), Kawau 
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